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INTRODUCTION. 


Some  months  since,  a  ring  of  my  door  bell  brought  me  face 
to  face  with  a  man  as  black  as  the  night,  but  withal  a  man  of 
remarkable  grace  and  dignity,  and  evidently  of  superior  intel- 
ligence. He  gave  his  name  as  John  Dube,  and  presently 
relieved  my  mental  confusion  by  saying,  "My  father  knew 
Lewis  Grout."  The  circumstance  suggested  the  substance  of 
the  following  resolutions,  unanimously  passed  by  the  Windham 
Association  of  Congregational  Ministers,  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  autobiography : 


RESOLUTIONS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  REV.  LEWIS  GROUT. 

"  Seldom,  perhaps,  has  a  man  lived  to  see  three  generations 
of  men  brought  to  Christ  through  his  own  influence.  Rev. 
Lewis  Grout  (born  at  Newfane,  Vermont,  January  28,  1815,  died 
in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  March  12,  1905,)  was  a  missionary 
in  South  Africa  from  1849  to  1862,  and  in  his  lifetime  Christian 
natives  and  their  children  and  their  children's  children  rose 
up  to  call  him  blessed. 

"  We  recognized  in  Mr.  Grout  a  devout  Christian,  a  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  affairs.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  a  prolific 
writer,  to  the  last.  His  Zulu  grammar,  published  in  1859, 
and  revised  in  1893,  was  among  his  greatest  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  world.  We  reverently  acknowledge  the 
good  hand  of  God,  in  giving  him  so  many  years  of  life  and  the 
full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  enabling  him  to  rejoice  in 
the  fruits  of  his  labors." 

The  writer  of  this  introduction  has  no  difficulty  in  associat- 
ing this  circumstance  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  recorded  in 
John  12:25.  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  village,  beneath  the 
stately  elm  that  still  towers  above  the  great  farm  house  and 
blesses  the  spot  with  its  ample  shade,  almost  six  decades  ago 


a  young  man  bade  his  friends  good-by,  and,  turning  his  back 
on  all  save  his  young  bride,  set  his  face  toward  the  heathen 
world.  Already,  in  the  dark  continent,  three  generations  of 
men  have  caught  his  manly  grace, — three  generations  of 
Christians  rise  up  to  bless  his  memory. 

CHILDHOOD. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  young  Grout  in  his  boyhood 
were  not  unusual.  The  eldest  son  in  a  large  family,  his  early 
lot  was  to  assist  in  earning  a  living  for  the  rest.  The  stubborn 
fields  resisted  his  plough  and  hoe ;  the  virgin  soil,  subdued  and 
planted,  yielded  its  sure  harvest.  The  rocks  in  summer  and 
drifts  in  winter  made  the  development  of  courage  and  con- 
stancy a  necessity. 

Happily  he  seems  to  have  inherited  an  indomitable  will,  that 
made  him  master  of  circumstances  now,  as  in  later  years. 
Short  and  infrequent  terms  of  school,  long  distances  and  cold 
winters,  could  not  allay  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  he  put  behind  him  every  obstacle  to  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  his  life  work. 

"TRUST  ALSO  IN  HIM,  AND  HE  WILL  BRING  IT  TO  PASS." 

He  seems  to  have  had  the  assurance  of  an  all-conquering 
faith,  from  the  first.  Every  step  is  taken  with  caution,  yet 
with  firmness,  and  no  steps  are  retraced.  His  writings  and 
all  of  his  varied  labors  are  characterized  by  a  continuity  in 
keeping  with  a  splendid  physical  constitution,  a  wealth  of 
wisdom,  growing  faith  and  ardent  love. 

GOD'S  GOODNESS. 

To  him  the  goodness  of  God  was  the  excuse  for  every  act. 
For  illustration,  see  his  letter  to  his  daughter,  written  when 
she  was  but  eleven  years  old : 

My  darling  Daug/tfe 7-. -—The  months  and  days  of  185S  have  all  passed 
away,  8z  you  live  to  see  the  dawn  of  1859.     The  last  year  was  to  you,  8z  to 


us  all,  a  good  one.  Amid  all  your  little  trials  &  troubles,  you  have  had 
many  blessings,  good  health,  time  to  read,  to  study,  to  work  &  play.  You 
have  had  your  dolls,  your  rabbit,  your  garden  of  flowers,  &  many  other 
sources  of  amusement  &  recreation.  You  have  also  had  kind  parents  to 
provide  your  food  and  clothing,  to  teach  you  what  is  right  &  proper,  &  try 
to  keep  you  from  evil.  For  all  these  good  things,  &  for  the  precious  gift  of 
a  dear  little  brother,  so  gentle  &  loving,  &  fond  of  sister,  8z  for  many  other 
&  even  greater  blessings,  for  the  Bible,  for  a  Saviour,  &  for  the  Good  Spirit 
of  God,  you  have  much  occasion  to  rejoice  &  be  thankful. 

And  now,  my  dear  child,  let  your  loving  father  beg  that  the  goodness  of 
God  may  lead  you  to  repentance  for  all  your  sins,  8z  the  faithfulness  of  God 
lead  you  to  trust  in  Him  at  all  times,  &  seek  to  Him  for  grace  &  strength 
to  do  His  will  evermore  with  a  ready  mind. 

You  are  permitted  to  enter  upon  a  new  year;  &  the  wish  of  your  affec- 
tionate father  is,  that  it  may  be  to  you  a  useful  &  happy  year;  &  that  you 
may  make  much  progress  in  knowledge,  <S:  grow  in  all  that  is  becoming  & 
good. 

Remember  the  Saviour's  requirement,  my  beloved  daughter,  to  seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  &  you  shall  not  want  any  other 
good  thing.  Enclosed  you  find  half  a  guinea  which  please  accept,  a  New 
Year's  present,  my  dear  child,  from 

Your  ever  affectionate  father, 

(Unsundusi,  Jan.  i,  1S59.)  Lewis  Grout. 

Powerful  in  its  pathos  to  move  the  most  unmovable,  we  see 
a  rash,  impulsive,  headstrong  Peter  draw  his  sword  and  vow 
things  great  and  boastful,  then  later  listen  to  the  words  of 
sweetness  in  his  first  epistle. 

In  Mr.  Grout,  however,  virility  and  sweetness  were  cotem- 
poraneous.  At  the  same  time  we  find  him  battling  with 
Colenso,  and  urging  the  claims  of  God's  goodness.  Then,  in 
the  evening  of  life,  he  champions  the  cause  of  the  Boer  against 
a  mighty  world  power,  with  all  of  the  vigor  of  a  fighter;  and 
all  the  while  the  hastening  of  the  twilight  sheds  beauty  and 
grace  around,  because  "My  Heavenly  Father  is  so  kind." 

HIS  "OUNCE  OF  MOTHER  WIT." 

Mr.  Grout's  conversation  was  always  serious  and  profitable, 
abounding,  however,  in  spontaneous  humor  of  the  very  high- 
est order.  Witness  Chapter  II.  of  "A  Brief  Outline,"  and  the 
address  at  the  Centennial  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Springfield,  Vc. 


"BE  THANKFUL  UNTO  HIM,  AND  BLESS  HIS  NAME." 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  grace  of  his  life,  and  one 
which  remained  constant  with  the  flight  of  years,  was  his  spirit 
of  perennial  thankfulness. 

This  spirit  abounds  in  his  early  writings,  and  seems  to 
approach  its  zenith,  so  far  as  the  public  eye  can  see,  in  his 
"Some  of  the  Amenities  of  a  Good  Old  Age,"  a  sermon 
preached  "  In  the  Eighty-fourth  Year  of  His  Pilgrimage,"  but 
shining  even  brighter  and  clearer,  for  those  in  close  touch  with 
him,  till  its  final  consummation,  as  the  fittest  of  all  things  to 
abide. 

"THY  YOUTH  IS  RENEWED." 

In  1891,  when  Mr.  Grout  was  seventy-six  years  old,  and 
thirty-two  years  after  the  publication  of  his  monumental  work, 
"The  Isizulu,"  the  board  asked  him  to  revise  his  grammar. 
His  reply  to  the  missionaries  who  presented  the  request,  the 
writer  of  this  paragraph  had  from  his  own  lips.  It  was  much 
as  follows:  "What  have  you  been  doing  all  of  these  thirty 
years?  You  have  been  on  the  ground,  and  have  had  my  gram- 
mar, besides.      You  are  the  ones  to  write  a  new  grammar." 

His  reason  for  consenting  is  given  in  his  own  words,  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition,  and  one  cannot  but  appreciate 
the  goodness  of  God  in  allowing  him  to  add,  to  the  herculean 
task  of  earlier  years,  the  touch  and  finish  of  still  more  ripened 
and  research ful  scholarship. 


"I  HAVE  KEPT  THE  FAITH." 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  working  Christian,  at  seventy-eight, 
should  recognize  the  good  hand  of  God  in  extending  to  him 
"  Borrowed  Time,"  and  freighting  it  with  great  opportunities. 
Thus  we  are  prepared  for  the  closing  words  of  the  preface  to 
his  greatest  literary  work,  "The  Isizulu  Revised." 

"  Especially  would  I  here  make  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  obligations  to  Him  who  has  so  graciously  continued 


to  me  the  health  and  vigor  needed  to  complete  the  work — 
begin  and  finish  it,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  do,  in  His  name, 
and  now  invoke  upon  it  His  blessing." 


CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Just  twelve  years  more  of  "Borrowed  Time,"  years  every 
one  of  them  full  of  activity  and  real  contribution  to  the  wealth 
of  the  literary  world,  every  one  filled  with  zeal  and  effort  for 
the  weal  of  humanity  and  the  glory  of  God,  and  he  set  up 
another  memorial,  to  testify  to  the  faith  that  had  kept  him, 
and  its  certainty  of  the  future. 

I  refer  to  the  following  quotation  from  his  will: 

"  Recognizing  my  unworthiness  and  dependence,  it  is  befit- 
ting that  I  leave  behind  me  this  testimony  to  ^iod's  great 
goodness  in  giving  me  to  see  many  years  of  health,  peace  and 
prosperity;  many  years  of  home  pleasures,  as  in  my  father's 
house  and  my  own  dear  family,  and  many  years  of  active, 
happy  service  in  His  cause,  as  a  missionary  and  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  In  humble  reliance  on  His  grace,  I  accept 
the  three-God  as  one  God,  the  Father  as  my  Father  in  Christ, 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  my  blessed  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  my  Comforter  and  Sanctiner,  to  lead  me  into  all  truth,  and 
make  me  meet,  through  the  blood  of  Christ  to  be  a  partaker 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

"  My  body  I  surrender  to  return  to  the  dust  as  it  was,  with 
the  assured  and  blessed  confidence  that  He  who  is  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life  will,  in  due  time,  raise  and  fashion  it  like 
to  His  own  glorious  body." 

WAITING. 

Here  is  a  miracle  of  grace.  We  have  seen  an  almost  dogged 
determination  ripen  into  a  lifelong  consecrated  purpose;  a 
habit  of  industry  compelling  to  constant  application;  a  will, 
imyielding  as  the  rocks  of  its  early  development ;  intellectual 
powers  unimpaired;  love  of  the  beautiful  and  capacity  for  its 
enjoyment  scarcely  diminished;  a  close  touch  with  great  world 


questions ;  and  a  keen  interest  in  every  important  happening, 
all  uniting  with  an  optimistic  outlook  to  form  a  character  com- 
plete, and,  like  a  perfect  rose,  waiting  only  for  the  touch  of 
the  finger  of  God.  Many  times  he  said  to  the  writer:  "I 
have  many  blessings,  for  which  I  hope  I  am  duly  thankful.  I 
want  to  go,  and  be  with  those  beyond,  but  He  to  whom  I  have 
entrusted  all  knows  best,  and  I  am  willing  to  abide  His  time." 
Now  arranging,  with  minute  detail,  for  the  disposal  of  his 
earthly  goods,  as  a  child  watches  for  the  first  star  at  eventide, 
so  he  watched  for  the  opening  of  the  door  "which  never  out- 
ward swings." 

The  following  is  from  The  Vermont  Phoenix  of  March  17, 
1905: 

Rev.  Lewis  Grout,  the  veteran  missionary,  preacher  and  author,  died,  in 
his  91st  year,  soon  after  4:30  Sunday  morning,  at  his  home  in  West  Brattle- 
boro.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  in  December,  and  although  his 
condition  had  varied  since  then,  it  had  been  evident  several  days  that  the 
end,  to  which  he  looked  forward  peacefully,  was  near  at  hand. 

Mrs.  Grout's  death  took  place  April  27,  1897,  after  an  illness  of  some 
weeks,  and  Mr.  Grout  was  further  bereft,  March  13,  1901,  when  his  only 
daughter,  Miss  Annie  L.  Grout,  died  from  pneumonia.  Under  these 
afflictions  of  his  old  age,  which  would  have  crushed  some  men,  Mr.  Grout, 
through  his  assured  belief  that  the  parting  was  but  for  a  little  while,  was 
able  to  look  upon  the  world,  life  and  the  future,  with  a  serenity,  a  peace 
and  a  happiness  which  is  given  but  to  few  men  of  any  age.  In  his  last 
illness,  with  mind  clear,  and  with  full  knowledge  that  the  end  was  near, 
he  smilingly  said,  "The  best  is  to  come."  He  had  so  lived  that  when  the 
summons  came  to  join  the  innumerable  caravan  he  could  wrap  the  drapery 
of  his  couch  about  him  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Lewis  Grout  went  out  of  life  past  his  ninetieth  year,  a  finished  character. 
The  trials  which  he  endured  as  a  boy,  when  he  earned  his  education,  work- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  year  and  attending  a  single  term  in  the  twelve 
months  at  the  academy  in  West  Brattleboro  or  in  Manchester,  are  hardly 
referred  to  in  the  sketch  of  his  life,  but  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
character  of  strength,  and  of  religious  reverence  and  earnestness.  His 
training  and  his  experience  during  his  long  years  of  work  were  of  the  kind 
that  tried  men's  souls.  But  he  came  through  them  all  unscathed,  a  man 
who  was  master  of  himself,  who  knew  the  joys  of  the  home  life,  the  satis- 
faction of  a  duty  well  done,  in  helpfulness  to  others,  with  a  heart  respondent 
to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  soul  which  knew  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding,  through  oneness  with  God.  Material  and  temporal  things, 
the  conditions  so  often  termed  success,  pale  into  insignificance,  in  the  light 
of  a  life  like  this. 


Few  men  watched  with  greater  interest  and  anxiety  the  result  of  the 
Boer  war,  than  Mr.  Grout,  whose  knowledge  of  the  various  issues  involved 
was  frequently  sought  by  those  in  sympathy  with  Paul  Kruger  and  his 
loyal  associates.  He  delivered  before  the  Brattleboro  Professional  Club, 
November  14,  1899,  a  paper  on  "The  Boer  and  the  Briton  in  South  Africa, 
or  the  Present  War  in  its  Historical  and  Moral  Bearings."  This  was 
widely  quoted,  and  he  received  requests  for  copies  from  the  International 
Bureau  of  Peace  in  Berne,  Switzerland.  In  June,  1900,  Mr.  Grout  wrote 
and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Critique  on  Bishop  Hartzell's  Great 
Lecture  in  Chicago,  May  2,  1900,  on  the  Briton  and  the  Boer."  Mr.  Grout 
was  an  ardent  Boer  sympathizer,  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Boers  and  their  struggles. 


The  funeral  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  After  the  reading  of  the  ninety-first  Psalm  by  Rev.  N.  A.  Wood 
and  prayer  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Miles,  the  pastor  spoke  of  the  wonder  of  the 
human  mechanism,  running  almost  unimpaired,  for  nearly  a  century; 
of  the  human  intellect,  able  to  grasp  and  master  great  problems;  of  the 
spirit  in  man  prompting  to  love  and  sacrifice;  of  a  giant  will  finally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit,  until  ambition,  will,  and  love  of  earthly  things  all  are  merged  in  a 
patient  longing  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  and  loved  ones,  which  is  far 
better  than  almost  a  century  of  earthly  toil  and  love  and  triumphs. 

The  pastor  began  the  address  by  reading  Mr.  Grout's  confession  of  faith, 
which  forms  the  preamble  of  his  will,  and  closed  with  a  part  of  the  original 
poem  written  four  years  ago  for  the  funeral  of  Miss  Annie  L.  Grout.  A 
quartet  composed  of  Mrs.  Wilhelm  E.  Stellman,  Miss  Edith  M.  Stowe, 
C.  R.  Prentiss  and  Lafayette  F.  Clark,  sang  "How  Firm  a  Foundation," 
and  "My  Days  are  Gliding  Swiftly  By. "  Miss  Hattie  N.  Clark  was  organist. 
Deacon  H.  C.  Harris,  A.  W.  Stowe,  F.  R.  Mann  and  J.  L  Stockwell  were 
bearers.  The  floral  offerings  were  beautiful.  Burial  was  in  the  family  lot 
in  the  West  Brattleboro  cemetery,  in  which  Mr.  Grout  took  great  interest. 

"  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,  atid  show  hitn  my  salvation." 

LUTHER  M.   KENESTON. 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  1905. 


A   PREFACE 


The  Rev.  Lewis  Grout's  "Brief  Outline.' 


A  few  years  ago,  on  rounding  out  a  pilgrimage  of  four  score 
years,  Mr.  Grout  made  what  he  called  ''A  Brief  Outline  of  his 
Eighty  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  in  Africa  and  America,"  to 
leave,  at  his  departure,  as  a  souvenir  to  his  friends;  and  at  a 
subsequent  date  of  some  half  a  dozen  years  he  prepared  "A 
Supplement"  to  that  work,  in  which  he  included  an  abridged 
"Memorial  Sketch"  of  his  dear,  now  departed  wife,  Mrs.  Lydia 
B.  Grout,  and  "  A  Tribute"  to  his  much  loved  late  daughter. 
Miss  Annie  L.  Grout,  both  of  whom  took  their  leave  of  this 
life  during  the  time  included  in  the  above  named  Supplement. 

Soon  after  this  Supplement  was  completed,  which,  aside 
from  the  above  named  and  other  fruits  of  his  pen,  included  a 
New  Year's  Souvenir,  the  aiithor  came  to  another  anniversary 
of  the  day  of  his  birth,  in  honor  of  which  he  issued  the  follow- 
ing memento: 

An  Old  Age  Souvenir,  or  The  87th  Birthday  Musings  of  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Grout,  in  Borrowed  Phrase,  January  28,  1902, 
compiled  from  the  poets  and  printed  for  his  friends. 

AN  ANNIVERSARY. 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 

So  long,  so  short, 

So  swift,  so  slow. 
Are  the  years  of  man 
As  they  come  and  go. 


THE  EVER  YOUTHFUL  HEART. 

By  Mrs.  Louisa  J.  Hall. 

Never,  my  heart,  wilt  thou  grow  old ! 
My  hair  is  white,  my  blood  runs  cold. 
And  one  by  one  my  powers  depart; 
But  youth  sits  smiling  in  my  heart. 

Downhill  the  path  of  age?     Oh,  no! 
Up.  up,  with  patient  steps  I  go; 
I  watch  the  skies  fast  brightening  there ; 
I  breathe  a  sweeter,  purer  air. 

Beside  my  road  small  tasks  spring  up, 
Though  but  to  hand  the  cooling  cup. 
Speak  the  true  word  of  hearty  cheer, 
Tell  the  lone  soul  that  God  is  near. 

Beat  on,  my  heart,  and  grow  not  old! 
And  when  thy  pulses  all  are  told. 
Let  me,  though  working,  loving  still, 
Kneel  as  I  meet  my  Father's  will. 


Extracts  from  a  poem  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  entitled, 
'•BURNING  DRIFTWOOD." 

Before  my  driftwood  fire  I  sit. 

And  see,  with  every  waif  I  burn. 
Old  dreams  and  fancies  coloring  it, 

And  Folly's  unlaid  ghosts  return. 

O  ships  of  mine,  whose  swift  keels  cleft 
The  enchanted  sea  on  which  they  sailed. 

Are  these  poor  fragments  only  left 
Of  vain  desires  and  hopes  that  failed? 

Alas !  the  gallant  ships,  that  sailed 

On  blind  Adventure's  errand  sent, 
Howe'er  they  laid  their  courses,  failed 

To  reach  the  haven  of  Content. 

And  of  my  ventures,  those  alone 

Which  Love  had  freighted,  safely  sped ; 

Seeking  a  good  beyond  my  own, 
By  clear-eyed  Duty  piloted. 


Whatever  perished  with  my  ships, 

I  only  know  the  best  remains; 
A  song  of  praise  is  on  my  lips 

For  losses  which  are  now  my  gains. 

Heap  high  my  hearth !     No  worth  is  lost ; 

No  wisdom  with  the  folly  dies; 
Burn  on,  poor  shreds,  your  holocaust 

Shall  be  my  evening  sacrifice! 

And  life,  no  longer  chance  or  fate. 

Safe  in  the  gracious  Fatherhood, 
I  fold  o'er- wearied  hands  and  wait, 

In  calm  assurance  of  the  good. 

And  well  the  waiting  time  must  be, 
Though  brief  or  long  its  granted  days. 

If  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity 

Sit  by  my  evening  hearth-fire's  blaze. 

And  with  them,  friends  whom  Heaven  has  spared. 
Whose  love  my  heart  has  comforted; 

And  sharing  all  my  joys,  has  shared 
My  tender  memories  of  the  dead. 

Dear  souls,  who  left  us  lonely  here. 

Bound  on  their  last,  long  voyage,  to  whom 

We,  day  by  day,  are  drawing  near 
Where  every  bark  has  sailing  room.  ' 

I  know  the  silent  monotone 

Of  waters  calling  unto  me; 
I  know  from  whence  the  airs  have  blown 

That  whisper  of  the  Eternal  Sea. 

As  low  my  fires  of  driftwood  burn, 
I  hear  that  sea's  deep  sound  increase ; 

And  fair  in  sunset  light,  discern 
Its  mirage-lifted  Isles  of  Peace. 

IN  OLD  AGE. 

By  David  Dudley  Field,  Jurist. 

Written  on  his  87th  Birthday,  February  13,  1892. 

What  is  it  now  to  live?     It  is  to  breathe 
The  air  of  heaven,  behold  the  pleasant  earth. 
The  shining  rivers,  the  inconstant  sea. 
Sublimity  of  mountains,  wealth  of  clouds. 


And  radiance  o'er  all  of  countless  stars. 

It  is  to  sit  before  the  cheerful  hearth, 

With  groups  of  friends  and  kindred,  store  of  books. 

Rich  heritage  from  ages  past, 

Hold  sweet  communion,  soul  with  soul, 
On  things  now  past,  or  present,  or  to  come. 
Or  muse  alone  ujDon  my  earlier  days, 

Unbind  the  scroll  wherein  is  writ 

The  story  of  my  busy  life; 
Mistakes  too  often,  but  successes  more. 

And  consciousness  of  duty  done. 
It  is  to  see  with  laughing  eyes  the  play 

Of  children  sporting  on  the  lawn, 

Or  mark  the  eager  strifes  of  men 

And  nations,  seeking,  each  and  all, 

Belike  advantage  to  obtain 

Above  their  fellows;  such  is  man! 
It  is  to  feel  the  pulses  quicken,  as  I  hear 

Of  great  events  near  or  afar. 

Whereon  may  turn  perchance 
The  fate  of  generations,  ages  hence. 
It  is  to  rest  with  folded  arms  betimes. 

And  so  surrounded,  so  sustained, 

Ponder  on  what  may  yet  befall 

In  that  unknown  mysterious  realm 
Which  lies  beyond  the  range  of  mortal  ken. 
Where  souls  immortal  do  forever  dwell ; 
Think  of  the  loved  ones  who  await  me  there. 
And  without  murmuring  or  inward  grief. 

With  mind  unbroken  and  no  fear. 
Calmly  await  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 


On  the  o8th  page  of  this  "Brief  Outline"  will  be  found  a 
reference  to  a  valuable  gift  of  African  books  to  the  Yale  library 
in  187G.  Of  this  gift  an  extended  notice  soon  appeared  in  the 
Congregationalist,  in  which  it  was  said : 

The  list  numbers  more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  such  as 
grammars,  vocabularies  and  dictionaries,  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books,  African  songs,  nursery  tales, 
proverbs,  historical  sketches,  superstitious  and  religious 
notions  of  the  natives  in  their  own  tongue,  together  with 
ethnographical  and  philological  essays  and  correspondence  by 
missionaries  and  other  scholars  that  have  labored  and  traveled 
on  those  shores.     Among  these   authors  and  translators  we 


find  the  name  of  the  donor,  who  for  fifteen  years  gave  much 
of  his  time  and  strength  to  labors  of  this  kind,  Bishop  Colenso, 
Dr.  Krapf,  Dr.  Bleek,  Dohne,  Schreuder,  Posselt,  Appleyard, 
Boyce,  Ayliff,  Crowther,  Isenberg,  Kaelle,  Tindall,  Macbriar, 
Mackey,  Brooking,  Tutschek,  and  Callaway.  Among  the 
tribes  and  tongues  here  represented  may  be  found  the  Zulu, 
Kafir,  Sechuana,  Namaqua,  Hottentot,  Bornu,  Mpongue, 
Mandingo,  Benga,  Fanti,  Yoruba,  Galla,  Kikamba,  and 
Amharic.  "Such  a  collection^"  says  the  Yale  librarian,  "it 
certainly  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring  together  again,  and 
we  rejoice  that  our  library  has  been  made  the  depository  of  it. 
It  will  add  to  the  completeness  of  the  philological  department 
of  the  library,  which  is  already  the  best  portion  of  it,  and  not 
inferior  to  any  in  the  country." 

Another,  a  smaller  donation  of  African  books  of  a  similar 
character,  was  made  to  the  same  institution  at  a  later  date. 
And  still  another,  quite  recently,  1903,  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  acknowledging  which  the 
librarian  said:  "They  [the  books]  form  an  interesting 
addition  to  our  library,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  of  great  use  to 
the  ethnologists  here." 

Not  the  least  valuable  among  these  several  donations  of 
books,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  were  some  from  the  pen 
of  the  donor,  and  one  especially  from  the  pen  of  a  fellow 
laborer,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne's  Zulu-Kafir  Dictionary,  a  large 
royal  octavo  volume,  of  no  less  than  460  pages,  a  rich  monu- 
ment to  the  great  industry,  patience  and  etymological  talent 
of  the  author. 

As  among  the  published  productions  of  Mr.  Grout's  pen  in 
Natal,  aside  from  his  "Grammar,"  a  royal  8vo  of  484  pages, 
and  translations  from  the  Scriptures,  perhaps  his  "  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Natives  in  and  Around  Natal,"  printed  by  the 
colonial  government  in  1853,  his  two  pamphlets,  "A  Reply" 
and  "An  Answer"  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  Dr.  Colenso,  on 
polygamy,  his  Installation  Sermon  in  Durban,  his  sermon  on 
the  "Christian  Ministry,"  and  one  on  "Church  Polity"  might 
be  named  as  among  the  more  important,  though  his  "Zulu- 
Land,"  a  12mo,  pp.  351,  written  in  Africa,  but  published  in 
this  country,  "is  full  of  facts,  incidents  and  sketches,  all  drawn 
with    a   lively    pen    and    full    of   instruction."       Dr.    Thomas 


Laurie's  able,  accurate,  appreciative  compilation  of  the  literary 
and  scientific  work  done  by  missionaries,  as  given  in  his  "Ely 
Volume,"  has  a  goodly  number  of  extended  extracts  and 
abstracts  from  the  pages  of  this  work  A  few  selections  or 
condensed  abstracts  from  the  same  book,  "  Zulu-Land,"  will 
help  to  give  some  idea  of  that  unique  country  and  people  to 
which  Mr.  Grout  went  as  a  missionary,  and  afford  a  good 
stepping  stone  to  that  part  of  his  "  Brief  Outline"  which  per- 
tains to  his  work  in  South  Africa. 

Treating  of  the  ethnography  of  the  Zulus,  and  taking  their 
language  as  a  guide  respecting  their  origin  and  relations,  Mr. 
Grout  concludes  that  they  and  all  the  aborigines  in  South 
Africa,  that  is,  essentially  all  south  of  the  equator,  save  the 
Hottentots,  had  a  common  origin.  This  variety  constitutes 
what  is  now,  as  a  whole,  generally  known  as  the  Bantu  race, 
which  includes  the  Zanguebar  and  Mozambique  tribes  on  the 
east,  the  Zulu  and  Kafir  on  the  south,  the  Bechuana,  Bayeye 
and  kindred  tribes  in  the  interior,  and  the  Ovampo,  Herero, 
Kongo  and  Mpongue  on  the  west.  Their  more  common  moral 
and  physical  characteristics,  mental  type  and  religious  notions 
corroborate  this  view.  Of  all  these  tribes  the  Zulu  would 
seem  to  be  the  leading  and  most  enterprising,  and  to  have  the 
best  developed  and  most  complete  type  of  their  essentially 
common  language. 

Of  this  Zulu  language  there  are  a  few  unique  qualities  and 
peculiar  characteristics,  such  as  its  clicks,  its  easy,  musical 
flow  of  speech,  together  with  its  very  peculiar  prefixional  and 
alliterative  character,  to  which  it  can  but  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  give  at  least  a  passing  notice.  The  click,  of 
which  they  have  several  distinct  kinds,  one  or  another  of  which 
usually  occurs  in  the  root  of  about  one  to  every  ten  or  a  dozen 
words,  but  never  in  the  inflectional  part  nor  in  relational 
words,  is  a  curious  kind  of  a  snap  or  smack,  not  always  easy 
for  a  foreigner  to  utter,  though  to  a  native  no  more  difficult 
or  noticeable  than  any  other  sound.  In  fact,  the  natives  didn't 
know  they  had  a  click  in  their  language  till  they  were  told  of 
it  by  the  missionaries. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  language  is,  that  the  formative 
letters  generally  precede  the  root,  thus:    umfana,  boy;   aba- 


fana,  boys;  inkomo,  cow;  izinkomo,  cows;  iliztvi,  word; 
amazwi,  words.  So  in  the  adjectives:  uinfana  oinkulu,  large 
boy ;  abafana  abakulu,  large  boys ;  inkomo  enkulu,  large  cow ; 
isinkomo  ezinkulu,  large  cows;  ilizwi  elikulu,  large  word; 
aniazwi  aniakidu,  large  words.  So  in  the  possessive  pronoun : 
abafana  band,  my  boys;  izinkomo  zami,  my  cows;  ilizwi  lami, 
my  word;  all  showing  an  alliterative  euphony  in  grammatical 
construction.  And  so  it  is,  that,  for  regularity,  flexibility  and 
precision,  no  language  could  excel  the  Zulu.  It  has  eight 
classes  of  nouns,  according  to  their  first  syllable  and  their  way 
of  forming  the  plural.  The  plural  of  the  first  is  made  in  aba, 
the  second  in  a7?ia,  the  third  in  izin;  each  class  and  number 
having  its  own  form  of  the  pronoun,  personal,  relative  or  pos- 
sessive. This  may  seem  complicated,  and  yet  so  fixed,  exact 
and  regular  are  the  laws  and  forms  of  the  language  that  not 
even  the  children  are  ever  at  a  loss  for  the  right  one. 

The  Zulu  language  gives  its  verbs  a  marvelous  scope  and 
liberty  for  forming  derivations  from  its  roots.  One  root  will 
often  give  a  large  stem,  with  a  good  number  of  branches  and 
no  small  amount  of  fruit.  Thus,  from  the  verb  bona,  see,  we 
have  bonisa,  cause  to  see,  show;  bonisisa,  show  clearly;  bonela, 
see  for ;  bonelcia,  look  and  learn,  imitate ;  bonana,  see  each 
other;  bandana,  see  for  each  other;  bonisana,  cause  each  other 
to  see,  show  each  other ;  bonakala,  appear,  be  visible ;  bona- 
kalisa,  make  visible;  zibona,  see  self;  nmboni,  a  seer;  nmboneli, 
a  spectator;  luidionelo,  a  spectacle;  umbonisi,  an  overseer; 
lunboniso,  a  show;  isibono,  a  sight,  curiosity;  isiboniso,  a  vision; 
isibonakalo,  an  appearance  ;  isibonakaliso,  a  revelation — and  all 
this  without  going  into  the  passive  voice ;  as,  bomva,  be  seen ; 
bonisiva,  cause  to  be  seen. 

The  amount  of  time  and  study  required,  in  the  circumstances, 
to  learn  and  analyze  such  a  language,  and  reduce  its  elements 
and  forms  to  a  complete  system,  can  never  be  fully  known 
except  by  trying  it;  though  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  it  may  be  had  from  a  look  at  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  grammar  to  which  these  lines  refer ;  nor  could 
the  author  of  the  grammar  count  it  other  than  high  praise  to 
be  told  eventually  that  the  late  Professor  W.  S.  Tyler  of 
Amherst   College  had  "pronounced  it  the  most  scientific  of 


any  work  of  that  sort  in  any  language.  "*  To  it  the  learned 
author  of  the  "Ely  Volume"  accords  similar  praise,  when  he 
says  (page  192):  "Mr.  Grout  wrote  a  grammar  of  the  Zulu 
language  which,  for  fullness  and  accuracy,  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  of  the  standard  grammars  of  ancient  or  modern 
languages." 

Turning  now  to  the  surface  of  that  southland  of  which  we 
speak,  or  its  geography  and  geology,  we  find  its  terraced 
character  is  one  of  its  most  prominent  features.  Along  the 
coast  we  have  a  level,  sandy,  yet  vai-iegated  plain,  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  wide,  whose  many  granite  ledges  or  sand-stone 
and  trap  rocks  along  the  shore  make  a  breakwater  for  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  Then,  rising  a  thousand  feet,  we  find 
another  plain  or  steppe  of  about  the  sarne  width;  then,  up 
another  thousand  feet,  we  come  to  the  great  mid-land  terrace 
of  some  twenty  miles  in  width ;  then  another,  which  stretches 
off  back  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  to  the  zig-zag  range  of  the 
Kwahlamba,  the  Drakensberg  of  the  Dutch.  This  magnificent 
rocky  range  baldly  sloped  and  buttressed  at  the  base,  then 
beautifully  built  up,  as  by  a  Divine  masonry,  in  pillars  and 
walls  of  bare  rock,  with  a  perpendicular  face  of  several  hundred 
feet,  forms  a  limit  to  the  colony  in  this  direction ;  while  its 
altitude  added  to  what  we  have  had  before,  lifts  us  to  the 
height  of  some  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  sets  us  upon  the  great  tableland  which  stretches  off  toward 
the  interior  of  the  continent. 

And  yet  to  think  of  these  several  steppes  as  being  to-day 
all  even  or  level  and  regular  would  be  a  great  mistake,  f 
Evidently,  again  and  again  has  the  land  been  disturbed.  The 
steppes,  heaved  this  way  and  that,  have  had  their  borders 
battered  and  bent,  and  been  traversed  by  cracks  or  notches 
with  gorges,  through  which  the  waters  have  found  their  way 
from  the  highlands  to  the  sea.  The  gorges,  "kloofs"  or  clefts 
abound  in  trees,  while  the  open  plains  are  covered  with  grass 
and  flowers  or  dotted  over  with  bushes. 


*  See  Dr.  A.  E.  Durining's  "Conj?res:ationali.sts  in  America."    p.  484. 

t  See  notice  of  a  sketch  of  a  section  of  that  country,  and  of  a  letter  respecting:  it,  sent 
by  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Grout  to  President  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College,  in  the  "  Supple- 
ment" of  this  "  Brief  Outline,"  page  2(i,  foot  note,  and  in  Vol.  IX.  of  the  "  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  of  which  Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock  says:  "  There  was 
one  full  page  plate,  and  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Grout  occupied  a  full  page  of  the  text. 


As  the  land  of  which  we  speak  lies  on  the  borders  of  the 
tropics  and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  six  thousand  feet,  its 
botanical  productions  are  both  rich  and  varied.  To  be  sure, 
we  find  no  magnificent  forests  there  such  as  we  have  in  this 
country,  though  a  few  good  sized  trees,  large  enough  for  plank 
or  boards,  may  be  found  in  the  upland  regions,  also  in  the 
"kloofs"  and  along  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  lowlands.  It  is 
hard  to  grow  the  apple  near  the  coast,  but  the  banana,  being 
indigenous,  does  well,  as  do  the  pine-apple,  orange  and  lemon. 
A  kind  of  fig  tree  {ficus  Africand)  is  found  there.  The 
tall,  succulent-stemmed  Euphorbias  attract  the  attention  of 
strangers,  also  the  Strelitzia  Alba  and  the  Ivory  Pabn.  The 
flora  of  the  country  is  most  abundant  and  beautiful.  In  the 
South  African  spring,  September  and  October,  the  fields  are 
covered  with  flowers  of  all  sizes  and  colors.  The  lilies  are 
well  represented,  so  are  the  amaryllidae  and  the  iris  family. 
The  Aloe  projects  its  orange  flowers  above  its  leafy  chevaux- 
de-frise.  There  are  three  species  of  Cyrtanthus  of  surpassing 
beauty.  One  Amaryllis  has  a  large,  almost  spherical  bunch 
of  scarlet  flowers  adorned  with  white  stamens;  another 
{Hcevianthus)  looks  like  a  large  sunflower.  The  Natal  lily 
{Amaryllis  Belladonna)  is  indeed  the  "beautiful  lady"  of  the 
bulbous  tribes,  which  seem  to  have  made  South  Africa  their 
headquarters.  The  Gladiolus  makes  a  very  conspicuous  ap- 
pearance among  its  bulbous  attendants.  But  for  graceful  ele- 
gance the  Ixia^  as  it  grows  in  Natal,  has  no  parallel.  In  some 
places  it  attains  to  marvelous  dimensions,  and,  with  its  pink 
and  lavender-hued  bells,  suspended  from  their  long,  pendulous 
foot-stalks,  makes  a  most  attractive  display  of  grace  and 
beauty.  But  space  admits  of  only  this  jot  of  a  look  at  the 
flora  of  Natal,  nor  can  any  mention  be  here  made  of  the  animal 
kingdom  in  that  land,  to  which  the  author  of  "Zulu-Land" 
easily  devotes  many  pages. 

In  the  continued  record  of  the  writer's  life  as  given  in  the 
"Supplement"  of  this  work,  will  be  found  a  notice  of  two 
events  which  were,  to  him,  of  the  deepest  interest.  For  one 
thing,  his  loss  and  grief  on  being  called  to  part,  for  a  time, 
with  his  dear,  devoted  wife,  could  not  be  easily  measured; 
though  his  great  desire  was  to  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  order- 


ing  of  the  Lord,  and  feel,  what  he  knew,  that  his  affliction 
came  from  the  hand  and  heart  of  wisdom  and  love  all  Divine. 
Mrs.  Grout  was  not  only  most  faithful,  efficient  and  helpful 
in  all  her  mission  and  other  work,  but  also  greatly  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  her.  One  of  her  Mount  Holyoke  classmates, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  B.  M.,  in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Mr.  Grout,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  but  spoke  the  mind  of  many  when  she 
said:  "From  my  memory  of  Mrs.  Grout  as  a  classmate  at 
Mount  Holyoke  there  was  nothing  at  fault.  The  impressions 
that  I  retain  of  her  are  very  vivid,  clear-cut  and  positive.  In 
our  class  relations  I  met  her  daily  and  more  than  once  a  day, 
and  can  now  call  her  to  mind  as  a  ver)-  unique  personality, 
from  first  to  last  without  a  fault.  And  yet  she  never  seemed 
'too  pure  and  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food.  '  She  never 
made  me  uncomfortable  by  overawing  me  when  in  her  pres- 
ence. I  looked  upon  her  as  my  superior  in  years,  in  goodness, 
and  in  every  other  way ;  but  I  never  saw  her  uncomfortably 
dignified,  never  cold;  above  all,  she  never  made  me  doubt 
that  her  goodness  was  real,  genuine,  not  mere  goodishness. 
She  was  strong  and  decided,  yet  gracious  and  winsome.  I 
was  much  inclined  to  reserve  but  could  not  resist  her.  Look- 
ing back  now  at  her  beautifully  impressive  character  and  en- 
dowments through  the  perspective  of  time,  the  event  of  her 
death  is,  to  me,  full  of  pathos;  a  voice  comes  into  my  soul 
from  that  long,  long  ago,  when  I  knew  Miss  Bates, 

'  And  the  echo  it  brings 
Is  the  song  I  have  sung. ' " 

The  daughter  of  an  associate  missionary  among  the  Zulus, 
Miss  S.  A.  R. ,  wrote:  "  My  mother  still  lingers.  She  likes 
to  talk  over  the  labors  and  events  of  those  memorable  mission 
days  in  Africa,  and  has  told  me  of  your  and  Mrs.  Grout's  kind 
hospitality  for  a  number  of  months  when  she  was,  compara- 
tively, a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Mrs.  Grout  was  held  by  her  as  well  as  by  others  of  the  mission 
circle,  and  of  the  faithful,  earnest  spirit  of  her  labors  there.  " 

The  writer's  loss  and  grief  in  the  sudden  departure  of  his 
only  daughter,  Annie  L.  Grout,  the  last  member  of  his  family, 
to  whose  memory  "A  Tribute  "  may  also  be  found  in  the  sec- 


ond  part  of  this  work,  were  to  him  all  the  heavier  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  see  but  little  of  her  during  her  last 
severe  illness;  yet  the  humble  trust,  composure,  sweet  resig- 
nation, peace  and  joy,  with  which  she  came  to  her  end  on 
earth,  continue  to  be,  to  her  bereaved  father,  a  sacred  legacy 
of  priceless  value ;  while,  leaning  hard  on  the  arm  of  the  ever- 
loving,  never-tiring  One,  he  is  able  to  feel  and  say,  with  the 
late  Dr.  Storrs :  "The  suddenest  and  the  heaviest  grief  which 
can  come  to  us  in  life  is  not  sent  to  crush  us,  but  to  be  to  us 
another,  a  more  mandatory  summons  to  the  Lord  Himself; 
another  of 

'  the  great  world's  altar-stones, 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God ; ' " 

and  to  say  yet  again,  with  Whittier ; 

"But  still  I  wait  with  ear  and  eye 

For  something  gone  which  should  be  nigh, 

A  loss,  in  all  familiar  things, 

In  flower  that  blooms,  and  bird  that  sings. 

And  yet,  dear  heart  I  remembering  thee. 

Am  I  not  richer  than  of  old? 
Safe  in  thy  immortality, 

What  change  can  reach  the  wealth  I  hold? 

What  chance  can  mar  the  pearl  and  gold 
Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me? 
And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon. 

Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows  grow, 
I  walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 

Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow, 
I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far, 
Since  near  at  need  the  angels  are ; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar, 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand, 
And,  white  against  the  evening  star, 

The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand? 
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GROWING  OLD. 

Far  from  the  storms  that  are  lashing  the  ocean, 

Nearer  each  day  to  the  pleasant  Home-light; 

Far  from  the  waves  that  are  big  with  commotion, 

Under  full  sail,  and  the  harbor  in  sight; 

Growing  old  cheerfully. 

Cheerful  and  bright. 

Past  all  the  winds  that  were  adverse  and  chilling. 

Past  all  the  islands  that  lured  thee  to  rest. 
Past  all  the  currents  that  lured  thee  unwilling. 
Far  from  thy  course  to  the  Land  of  the  Blest ; 
Growing  old  peacefully. 
Peaceful  and  blest. 

Rich  in  experience  that  angels  might  covet, 

Rich  in  a  faith  that  hath  grown  with  each  year. 
Rich  in  a  love  that  grew  from  and  above  it. 
Soothing  thy  sorrows  and  hushing  thy  fear ; 
Growing  old  wealthily. 
Loving  and  dear. 

Eyes  that  grow  dim  to  the  earth  and  its  glory 

Have  a  sweet  recompense  youth  can  not  know; 
Ears  that  grow  dull  to  the  world  and  its  story 
Drink  in  the  songs  that  from  Paradise  flow; 
Growing  old  graciously,— 
Ready  to  go. 


CHAPTER   I. 


BIRTH  AND  EARLY  LIFE  OF  LEWIS  GROUT. 

Lewis  Grout  was  born  January  28,  181 5,  on  an  elevated, 
rocky  farm,  bordering  upon  Marlboro  line,  in  the  south-west 
part  of  Newfane,  a  place  eventually  called  "Stratton  Hill." 
The  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  in  which  he  lived  for  some 
five  or  six  years,  was  made  of  logs,  contained  two  rooms,  and 
stood  perhaps  a  hundred  rods  westward  from  the  road  and  from 
the  present  house,  which  was  built  about  1820.  John  Grout,* 
the  father  of  Lewis,  though  living  remote  from  the  centre  of 
the  town,  w^as  repeatedly  honored  with  some  civil  or  other  office, 
such  as  indicated  the  unqualified  trust  which  his  fellow  citizens 
had  in  his  ability  and  faithfulness;  and  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  deacons  of  the  church  in  Marlboro,  where,  with  his  large 
family,  f  he  was   ever  a  regular  worshiper,   though    the    road 


*The  genealogy  of  the  Grout  family,  as  made  out  by  the  Rev.  Abner 
Morse,  A.  M.,  member  of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Society,  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Dea.  John  Grout  was  born  in  Westminster,  Vt.,  August  17,  1788,  went  to 
live  in  Newfane  about  18 10,  moved  to  West  Brattleboro  in  1836,  and  died 
here  October  16,  1851.  He  was  son  of  John  Grout  of  Westminster,  Vt. , 
who  was  the  son  of  Thomas  of  Spencer,  Mass. ,  who  was  the  son  of  John 
of  Sudbury,  Mass.,  who  was  the  son  of  John  of  the  same  town,  who  was  the 
son  of  Capt.  John  of  Watertown  and  Dudley,  who  came  over  from  England 
to  America  about  1634,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Richard  Grout,  or  Groutte,  of  Walton,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
England,  whose  family  is  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Cornwall,  in  the  west 
part  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  1154-89,  and  to  have  origin- 
ated in  Germany,  where  they  bore  the  name  of  Grotius  or  Groot,  alias 
Grote,  Gross,  Gros,  or  Graus,  who  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Grudii,  or  the  Great,  of  whom  Caesar  speaks  as  among  the  daring  tribes  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  upwards  of  fifty  years  previous  to  the  Christian  era. 

fOne  of  the  interesting  mementos  of  the  early  days  of  Lewis,  and  one 
which,  somehow,  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  change  through  all  the 


thither,  some  six  or  seven  miles,  was  long,  hilly  and  rough. 
He  went  from  Westminster  to  his  new  home  in  Newfane  when 
the  hill  on  which  he  settled  was  as  yet  but  a  wilderness.  The 
following  year,  1811,  he  married  Miss  Azubah  Dunklee,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  Dunklee  of  West  Brattleboro,  and  by  her  had 
nine  children,  one  daughter  and  eight  sons,  of  whom  Lewis  was 
the  eldest. 

Lewis  attended  the  district  school  two  terms  a  year  till  old 
enough  to  help  his  father  on  the  farm  in  the  summer  season. 
After  that  he  attended  only  one,  the  winter  term,  till  the  fall  of 
1834;  when  he  went  to  the  Academy  in  West  Brattleboro,  and 
taught  school  in  Marlboro  the  following  winter.  In  the  fall  of 
1835  he  went  to  the  Academy  again,  and  taught  in  Putney  vil- 
lage the  following  winter.  Again  in  the  fall  of  1836  he  went  to 
the  Academy,  and  taught  the  winter  following  in  East  Guilford. 
During  a  season  of  much  religious  interest  in  the  fall  of  1835  he 
began  to  cherish  a  hope  in  Christ  and  joined  the  West  Brattle- 
boro Congregational  church  in  1836.  In  March,  1837,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Academy  to  push  his  preparation  for  college  with 
a  purpose  to  give  his  life  to  the  gospel  ministry.  He  spent  a 
year  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Brattleboro  Academy 
under  Principal  Harris;  then,  in  March,  1838,  went  to  Burr 
Seminary,  Manchester,*  Vt.,  where,  in  one  term,  he  completed 


diversified  decades  of  his  life,  was  a  little  book  given  him  bj^  his  dear  pas- 
tor, E.  H.  Newton,  Sabbath  School  superintendent,  when  he  was  eight 
years  old,  and  on  the  first  page  of  which,  in  his  pastor's  own  beautiful  hand, 
were  written  these  words:  "Master  Lewis  Grout,  Sabbath  scholar,  1S23, 
learnt  63  verses."  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  short  summer  term,  for  in 
those  days  of  no  fire  in  the  hill-top  meeting-house,  except  what  the  good 
mothers  brought  in  their  foot-stoves  and  what  the  preacher  could  kindle  with 
his  two  warm,  well-written  sermons,  they  had  no  Sabbath  school  in  the 
winter. 

*Mr.  Grout's  one  term  of  study  at  Manchester  was  of  great  service  to  him 
in  many  ways,  especially  in  his  there  having  the  best  of  classical  training 
for  college  and  in  his  being  able  to  form  a  very  happy  and  helpful  acquaint- 
ance with  many  earnest  and  devoted  young  men,  who  took  a  college  course 
and  went,  not  a  few  of  them,  into  the  gospel  ministry.  Some  twenty  years 
later,  one  of  these,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Connecticut, — under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  Lewis  Grout,  instead  of  his  missionary  brother,  Aldin 
Grout,  of  the  same  Zulu  field,  that  visited  America  in  1858  and  made  nu- 


7 
his  college  preparation,  and  went  to  Yale  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
whence  he  graduated  in  1842.  A  portion  of  his  senior  year  and 
all  of  the  following  year  he  spent  in  teaching  in  Prof.  "Kins- 
ley's Classical  and  Mathematical  School, "  a  feeder  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In  1844  he  paid  his 
way  by  teaching  a  few  hours  a  day  in  Miss  Comstock's  Ladies' 
Seminary,  and  in  1845  by  serving  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of 
Gerard  Halleck,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. During  his  college  course  the  appointments  he  had, 
as  at  Junior  Exhibition  and  at  the  close  of  his  course,  were  such 
as  ranked  him  among  the  best  of  his  class,  and  gained  him  ad- 
mission to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  "For 
excelling  in  composition"  he  was  honored  with  a  prize  on  two 
occasions.  He  studied  theology  for  two  years,  1844  and  1845, 
at  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  one  year  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  1846.  From  the  honor  and 
esteem  in  which  he  always  held  two  of  his  theological  teachers, 
Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven  and  Prof.  Park  of  Andover,  she  who 
eventually  became  his  wife  used  to  rally  him  on  their  being  his 
Penates. 

Mr.  Grout's  activity,  during  all  the  years  of  his  study  at 
New  Haven,  in  efforts  to  promote  the  religious  interests  of  the 
college  and  city,  was  all  that  his  regular  college  duties  would 
allow.  This  was  seen  more  especially  in  his  regular,  frequent 
visits  for  distributing  tracts  in  a  certain  district  assigned  him 
by  the  Christian  workers  of  the  city;  in  his  Sunday  school  work 
in  one  of  the  more  neglected  and  needy  parts  of  the  suburbs ; 
and  in  his  ever  seeking  opportunity  for  unobtrusive  labor  among 


merous  addresses, — being  disappointed  that  he  did  not  come,  as  was  ex- 
pected, to  his  parish,  wrote  him: 

''My  Dear  Brother  Grout: — I  sit  down  to  write  you  to-night  with  a  heav)^ 
heart,  for  I  had  expected,  till  the  last  moment,  that  I  should  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  grasping  your  hand  and  greeting  you  with  all  the  warmth  and  full- 
ness of  old  'Burr  Sem.'  days.  Brother  W.  told  me  you  were  coming  here, 
and  my  heart  leaped  up  into  my  mouth  at  the  thought  that  I  should  see  you 
once  more  this  side  of  heaven.  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  you,  and  your 
countenance  is  just  as  fresh  in  my  heart,  and  your  memory  as  green,  as 
when  we  mingled  so  sweetly  together  with  Wood,  Stowell  and  Stebbins  and 
other  kindred  spirits.  Bless  your  dear  heart !  I  would  have  given  almost 
anything  I  possess  to  have  seen  you!" 


both  students  and  citizens,  especially  in  times  of  religious  awak- 
ening. Of  this  there  is  a  good  illustration  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
his  father  in  respect  to  that  marvelous  work  of  grace  that 
occurred  in  New  Haven  during  the  winter  of  i84o-'4i,  under 
the  labors  of  those  two  distinguished  revivalists,  Elder  Knapp 
and  Dr.  Kirk,  when  both  the  college  and  all  the  city  were 
greatly  moved  and  blessed.  The  letter  to  his  father  bears  date 
Yale  College,  April  13,  1841,  and  says: 

Dear  Father: —  .  .  .  You  are  probably  well  aware  of  the  religious 
interest  that  has  been  manifested  in  college  and  in  the  city  of  New  Haven 
for  some  time  past.  We  have  had  a  blessed  season.  I  never  have  seen 
such  striking  exhibitions  of  the  power  and  grace  of  God  as  have  been  wit- 
nessed here  for  the  last  two  months.  And  the  work  is  still  going  on. 
There  have  been  some  forty  or  fifty  cases  of  conversion  among  the  students. 
Among  these  are  some  who  were  considered  the  furthest  from  God  and  all 
that  is  good — the  moralist,  the  atheist,  the  skeptic,  the  infidel,  and  the 
hardened  sinner.  All  have  come  and  bowed  the  knee  to  Christ  and  made 
a  holy,  everlasting  consecration  of  themselves  to  God  and  His  service. 
There  are  others  also  who  are  now  asking  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved, 
and  others  still  who  care  for  none  of  these  things.  The  work  is  also  going 
on  in  the  city.  Hundreds  have  already  been  converted,  and  many  are  in- 
quiring. Elder  Knapp  closed  his  labors  in  this  city  last  Sabbath  evening. 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirk  still  remains,  preaching  twice  a  day,  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
churches  and  in  the  evening  to  the  impenitent.  Inquiry  meetings  are  held 
also  daily.  I  have  attended  meetings  from  one  to  four  times  a  day,  in  col- 
lege and  in  the  city,  for  the  last  two  months,  and  with  profit  as  well  as 
pleasure.  I  attended  many  of  Mr.  Knapp's  inquiry'  meetings,  held  in  the 
forenoon,  and  there  I  found  an  interesting  field  of  labor — surely  profitable 
to  myself  if  not  to  others.  And  I  have  witnessed,  both  there  and  in  col- 
lege, things  that  will  never  be  forgotten  while  memory  remains.  The 
father  of  the  family  in  which  I  board,  a  man  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  together 
with  two  of  his  daughters  and  two  of  the  boarders,  have  been  hopefully  con- 
verted to  God.  One  of  the  boarders  was  a  law  student ;  he  will  now  enter  upon 
the  study  of  divinity.  The  case  of  his  conversion  is  very  interesting,  but 
I  cannot  relate  it  now.  Oh,  what  a  change  in  that  family  within  a  few 
months !  Thanks  be  to  God.  But  I  cannot  write  more.  .  .  .  Accept 
this  testimony  of  filial  regard  from  your  dutiful  son, 

Lewis  Grout. 


Mr.  Grout's  first  so-called  "license"  to  preach,  or  "recom- 
mendation to  the  churches  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  gos- 
pel ministry,"  was  given  him  by  the  Association  of  the  Western 
District  of  New  Haven  County,   at  New   Haven,    August   13, 


1845,    signed    by    Samuel    Merwin,    moderator,    and   Edward 
Wright,  scribe. 

Having  completed  his  regular  course  of  college  and  theology 
ical  study,  Mr.  Grout  was  ordained  in  Springfield,  Vermont, 
October  8,  1846;  sermon  by  Rev.  Prof.  Park  of  Andover,  on 
"The  Reflex  Usefulness  of  Christian  Missions;"*  ordaining 
prayer  by  Rev.  R.  F.  Lawrence;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by 
Rev.  L.  Taylor;  charge  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Wickham;  concluding 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  DeF.  Richards.  At  the  close  of  this  service 
Mr.  Grout  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia  Bates,  daughter  of  Dea- 
con P.  Bates  of  Springfield.  At  the  same  time  and  place  Mr. 
George  H.  Atkinson,  who  had  thought  of  going  with  Mr.  Grout 
as  missionary  to  the  Zulus,  but  finally  went  as  home  missionary 
to  Oregon,  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Bates,  a  sister  of  Miss 
Lydia.  Then  came  the  wedding  supper,  after  which,  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Grout  started  with  his  bride  on  a 
wedding  tour,  with  their  faces  set  to  the-  eastward.  The  next 
day  brought  them  to  Boston,  and  the  day  following,  October 
10,  1846,  they  embarked  aboard  the  Wm.  H.  Shailer  for  South 
Africa.  Two  months  of  breezy  sailing  brought  them  to  Cape 
Town,  where  they  were  detained  some  six  weeks,  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  complete  the  voyage.  But  this  unexpected,  en- 
forced delay  at  the  Cape  was  not  all  loss.  It  enabled  the  Amer- 
ican voyagers  to  make  the  pleasing  and  helpful  acquaintance  of 
not  a  few  of  the  ministers  and  missionaries  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  meet  many  of  the  other  good  people  of  that 
unique  city.  At  length  they  found  themselves  aboard  the 
schooner  Rosebud,  and,  after  a  long,  rough  passage  of  more 
than  a  month,  they  reached  their  desired  haven,  February  15, 
1847,  with  hearts  all  gladsome  and  grateful. 


*In  the  large  audience  which  packed  the  large  house  in  which  these  ser- 
vices were  held,  there  were  few,  if  any,  who  were  not  moved  to  tears  more 
than  once  during  the  delivery  of  that  eloquent  discourse. 


CHAPTER    II. 


SOME    OF    THE    MORE    INCIDENTAL.     INITIATORY    EXPERI- 
ENCES   WHICH    MR.    GROUT    HAD    IN    HIS 
NEW    AFRICAN    FIELD. 

Mr.  Grout's  taste  of  the  commingling  of  romance  with  reality 
in  African  life  began  even  before  he  reached  his  desired  haven. 
When  he  and  his  bride  were  ready  to  go  aboard  the  "Rosebud" 
at  the  Cape,  the  many  kind  friends  they  had  found  there  put  up 
for  them  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  the  most  delicious 
fruit,  such  as  grapes  and  peaches,  together  with  other  choice 
provision  for  the  voyage ;  and  yet,  for  none  of  these  had  they 
any  appetite  till  the  time  to  enjoy  them  had  gone  by.  When 
they  left  the  shores  of  their  native  land,  in  the  van  of  a  storm 
that  drove  many  a  ship  upon  the  rocks,  they  thought  they  had 
an  experience  of  rough  sailing.  But  this  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  very  heart  of  a  storm,  such  as  they  had  off  the 
southern  angle  of  Africa,  when,  for  two  days  and  more,  the 
captain  battled  hard  with  current,  wind  and  wave,  with  little 
hope  of  escaping  shipwreck ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  battle,  found 
himself  much  further  from  the  port  he  would  make  than  when 
he  left  Table  Bay ;  from  all  which  Mr.  Grout  could  but  believe 
that  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  discovered  the  cape  in  i486,  was 
justified  in  proposing  to  his  royal  patron,  John  II.  of  Portugal, 
to  have  it  called  "Cabo  Tormentoso. "  By  reason  of  the  exces- 
sive length  of  the  voyage,  all  the  passengers  were  put,  for  some 
days,  on  the  scantiest  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  And  yet, 
eventually,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  country,  and  into 
the  beautiful,  quiet,  land-locked  Bay  of  "Natal,"  so  called  by 
DeGama  because  of  his  discovering  it  on  Christmas  day,  1497. 
The  nautical  "Rosebud"  must  now  be  exchanged  for  a  Boer's 
wagon,    the   sailing   ship   for    a    tented   traveling  house,    the 


horses  of  Neptune  for  a  Dutchman's  nag  and  a  dozen  Zulu  bul- 
locks. Instead  of  the  ship's  rigging  of  cable  and  ropes  they 
have  a  "trek- tow"  and  lassos,  made  from  the  hide  of  a  buffalo. 
Instead  of  sailors  they  must  now  have  native  servants,  one  Zulu 
to  care  for  the  horse,  another  to  drive  and  yet  another  to  lead 
the  twelve-ox  team,  and  yet  others  to  bring  wood  and  water,  do 
the  cooking,  and  whatever  else  may  be  required  along  the  wild 
way  that  must  be  found  or  made  through  open  fields,  around 
ravines,  over  hills  or  plains  and  bridgeless  rivers,  till  they  come 
to  some  temporary  abode,  and  prepare  to  build  a  station  of  their 
own.  It  was  with  an  outfit  such  as  this, — horse,  oxen,  native 
attendants,  and  wagon  all  fitted  up  with  bedstead,  bedding, 
cooking  utensils,  tea  dishes,  and  chest  of  food, — everything  that 
was  deemed  essential  for  two  or  three  days'  travel  in  a  land 
such  as  Natal  then  was,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grout  were,  in  due 
time,  furnished  by  friends  near  the  Port,  to  go  out  with  another 
missionary  who  had  come  in  with  his  family  and  a  like  team,  to 
take  them  to  his  station,  some  forty  miles  away. 

Traveling  along  the  coast,  northward,  they  would  have  some 
three  or  four  unbridged  rivers  to  cross,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
three  days'  rain  that  had  just  now  set  in,  soon  came  to  be  much 
swollen.  Coming  to  the  last  they  found  it  much  too  deep  for 
fording,  and  resolved  to  see  what  could  be  done  by  swimming. 
Putting  all  their  heavier  effects  into  one  wagon,  to  be  left  there 
till  another  day,  putting  the  two  teams,  twenty-four  oxen,  to- 
gether for  the  other  wagon,  putting  the  trunks  on  the  bedstead, 
the  bedding  on  the  trunks  and  the  ladies  on  the  bed  up  in  the 
roof  of  the  wagon,  and  putting  two  Zulu  leaders  on  horse-back 
in  front  of  the  fore-oxen,  they  begin  to  move  toward  the  stream, 
when  the  bedstead  comes  down  with  a  crash.  Putting  this  in 
order,  they  start  again,  but  the  fore-oxen  pull  from  their  leaders 
and  turn  back.  Putting  all  in  order  again  they  descend  into 
the  river.  Presently  the  horses  are  swimming,  then  the  oxen, 
one  yoke  after  another,  as  they  come  to  where  the  water  is  too 
deep  for  them  to  touch  bottom.  But  the  wagon,  having  too 
much  of  iron  and  other  weight  to  admit  of  swimming,  descends 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  the  entire  body  is  filled  with  water  up  to 
the  very  bedding  on  which  the  ladies  are  resting.  Now  the 
horses,  then  the  oxen,  begin  to  touch  bottom  again,  the  wagon 


comes  up,  the  water  runs  out,  and  all  are  safely  landed  on  the 
other  bank,  realizing  the  promise  that  "when  thou  passest 
through  the  rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee," — a  promise 
which  Mr.  Grout  had  verified  to  him  on  another  occasion.  Jour- 
neying alone,  on  horseback,  homeward,  after  an  absence  of 
some  weeks,  he  came  to  another  river,  greatly  swollen  by  a  re- 
cent deluging  rain, — much  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  all  in  a 
wild,  desolate  region.  Dismounting  and  standing  on  the  river's 
bank,  anxiously  studying  what  he  would  do,  a  Zulu  suddenly 
came  up  and  offered  to  take  him  over,  for  an  English  shilling, 
on  a  bundle  of  reeds, — for  boats  they  had  none, — an  offer  which 
Mr.  Grout  finally  accepted,  though  not  without  much  hesita- 
tion. Nor  did  his  horse  like  the  idea  any  better  than  his  mas- 
ter. But,  on  a  second  trial  to  swim  the  stream,  having  failed 
in  his  first  and  come  back,  the  brave  and  resolute  animal,  after 
much  buffeting  and  floundering,  found  himself  on  the  other 
bank.  Then  came  his  master's  turn.  Entering  the  water  and 
getting  astride  the  bundle,  which  the  native  was  to  shove  before 
him  by  setting  the  butt  against  his  chest  and  resting  his  chin  on 
the  upper  edge  of  it,  while  he  would  use  his  hands  and  feet  as 
paddles,  Mr.  Grout  soon  found  he  was  quite  afloat.  And  then, 
beginning,  withal,  to  be  giddy,  he  quickly  turned  his  eyes  up- 
ward, thought  of  his  family,  said  his  prayers,  and  hoped  the 
alligators  would  keep  at  a  distance  for  a  while,  when,  at  length, 
he  found  he  was  touching  bottom  again.  Then,  springing 
quick  ashore,  he  climbed  up  the  bank  and  prepared  to  go  on 
his  way  rejoicing.  At  a  later  date  a  brother  missionary  of  Mr. 
Grout's,  finding  himself  in  similar  circumstances,  was  less  for- 
tunate. He,  too,  was  homeward  bound  on  horseback,  when  he 
came  to  another  river,  just  then  much  too  deep  for  fording; 
whereupon  he  resolved  to  swim  his  horse  across.  At  first  all 
went  well;  then  he  thought  his  horse  seemed  trying  to  kick; 
the  next  he  knew  something  had  seized  himself  in  a  fleshy  part 
of  one  leg.  Upon  this  he  instantly  grasped  the  mane  of  his 
horse,  which  struggled  hard  for  the  shore  toward  which  he  had 
been  making,  still  swimming,  then  wading,  dragging  his  now 
double  load,  man  and  alligator,  till  he  came  to  the  bank,  which 
neither  he  nor  his  rider,  both  now  ready  to  faint,  could  ascend. 
Nor  would  they  ever  have  come  out,  had  it  not  been  for  a  few 
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natives  who  happened  to  be  there,  and  hastened  to  the  rescue. 
Coming  down  the  bank  with  spears,  clubs  and  stakes,  they 
stabbed  the  monster,  pried  open  his  jaws,  and  compelled  him 
to  give  up  his  prey,  which  they  now  drew,  first  the  man,  then 
the  horse,  out  of  the  water  and  up  the  bank,  more  dead  than 
alive;  though  they  finally  recovered  and  lived  to  see  yet  more 
years  of  good  service. 

In  those  early  days  of  Natal,  or  when  Mr.  Grout  took  up  his 
abode  there,  the  animal  kingdom  was  in  the  ascendency,  and 
the  subjects  of  it  both  numerous  and  bold,  as  Mr.  Grout  could 
testify  from  much  experience  and  observation.  But  to  tell  how 
twenty-five  elephants  once  came  past  his  station,  how  his  peo- 
ple rallied  and  turned  them  into  a  small  jungle  in  a  deep  ra- 
vine half  a  mile  away  from  his  house,  and  finally  let  half  of  them 
escape  only  when  ammunition  failed  and  night  came  on ;  to 
tell  of  the  numerous  calls  he  had  from  the  leopards,  always  at 
the  most  unseasonable  hours  of  night;  how  they  took  four 
calves  one  night,  and  so  robbed  him  of  the  milk  of  four  cows 
for  a  year,  since  the  Zulu  must  always  have  the  calf  to  help 
him  milk  the  cow;  how  these  sinewy,  prowling,  daring  leop- 
ards would  climb  a  tree  close  by  his  house  and  take  fowls  again 
and  again;  how  one  of  them  once  jumped  from  the  tree 
upon  his  house  to  get  a  joint  of  beef  that  was  hung  high  under 
the  veranda  for  the  next  day's  dinner;  how  he  poisoned  some 
of  them  and  caught  others  in  a  trap,  one  of  which  once  shiv- 
ered the  lance  with  which  the  missionary  was  trying  to  des- 
patch him;  to  tell  of  his  varied  experience  with  the  boa,  the 
cobra,  the  jna?nba,  and  other  such  things,  and  what  faith  the 
people  had  in  his  medicines  to  cure  them  of  venomous  wounds, 
would  all  take  too  long  and  too  much  space. 

Being,  at  length,  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  simpler 
rudiments  of  the  language,  and  ready  to  enter  upon  more  direct 
mission  work,  as  in  a  field  of  his  own  choosing  among  the  Zulus, 
Mr.  Grout  went  to  find  and  visit  the  chieftain  who  had  sent  to 
engage  him  for  his  own  people,  and  there  select  a  site  for  a  sta- 
tion. Toward  night  the  second  day,  coming  up  suddenly  into 
a  dense  fog,  then  rain,  then  total  darkness,  on  a  long  stretch 
of  uninhabited  highland,  he  found  he  had  missed  the  right  path, 
and  was  going,  he  knew  not  whither,  only  sometimes  along  a 
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precipice,  then  through  a  dense  bush,  and  often,  presumably, 
among-  wild  beasts  and  poisonous  serpents.  At  length  he 
stumbled  upon  a  group  of  men  encamped  for  the  night  in  the 
grass,  and  got  from  them  a  faithful  guide  to  take  him  to  a  dis- 
tant kraal.  Here  he  found  a  dozen  huts  and  some  fifty  souls, 
the  head  man  of  which  was  ready  to  open  to  him  the  gate  and 
give  him  a  shelter,  the  best  he  could  furnish,  though  in  a  hut 
with  goats  and  calves  and  some  other  things.  The  people, 
though  poor,  were  most  courteous  and  hospitable.  Kindly  asking 
their  guest  if  they  should  slaughter  a  goat  or  an  ox  for  his  sup- 
per, he  replied,  "No,  thank  you;  only  give  us  such  as  you  have 
at  hand;"  and  they  brought  him  a  small  basket  of  boiled  corn 
and  a  calabash  of  amasi,  a  kind  of  sour  milk.  Having  satisfied 
his  hunger,  and  getting  somewhat  dry  and  warm  before  a 
blazing  fire  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  full  of  smoke  as  usual,  he  told  them  how  he 
had  lost  the  road  and  wandered  far  amid  the  darkness  and  the 
dangers  of  the  mountain;  and  then,  upon  this,  he  tried  to  tell 
them  something  of  another  story— how  the  race  of  man  had 
wandered,  and  were,  many  of  them,  still  wandering;  but  that 
God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  had  sent  His  Son  to  bring  us  out 
into  the  light,  into  rest,  peace,  and  all  enduring  good.  They 
thanked  him  for  the  good  news,  and  said  that  was  just  what 
they  and  their  fathers  had,  for  long  years,  been  trying  to  find — 
some  great  deliverer,  some  sure  guide,  who  could  tell  them 
how  to  find  peace  and  plenty.  Having  had  a  good  night's  rest 
on  the  ground,  between  the  goats  and  calves,  when  the  morning 
came,  Mr.  Grout,  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  like  the  rest  of 
the  people,  emerging  from  the  dark,  smoky  hut,  found  the  rain 
over,  the  sun  shining,  flowers  blooming;  heard  the  song  of  the 
birds  and  the  chant  of  the  brook;  and,  on  looking  beyond  the 
brook,  he  saw  a  beautiful  landscape,  a  large,  oval-shaped,  grassy 
field.  Hurrying  over  to  get  a  closer  look  at  it,  in  a  shady  recess 
he  found  a  never-failing  stream  of  water  coming  out  from  a 
cleft  in  a  rock ;  and  near  to  this,  on  the  higher  part  of  that 
beautiful  elliptic  landscape,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Umsun- 
duzi,  he  fixed  on  a  site  for  a  mission  station. 

Returning  now  to  his  temporary  abode  near  the  Port,   he 
engaged  a  few  natives,  "boys,"  as  they  were  called,  to  work 
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for  him,  one  as  cook,  one  as  hostler,  one  to  drive  and  another 
to  lead  his  team.  Bringing  out  his  big  wagon,  and  laying  in 
the  supplies  he  would  need,  as  books,  clothing,  tools,  nails, 
window  sash  and  other  things  from  America,  for  building  and 
living  in  a  land  on  which  civilization  had  never  dawned,  with 
some  anxiety  he  started  with  his  fresh,  half-trained  team  and 
boys,  for  the  site  he  had  chosen,  which  would  be  distant  some 
three  days'  travel,  and  in  a  region  where,  for  much  of  the  way, 
he  must  find  or  make  his  own  road.  Nor  had  the  team  gone 
many  rods,  when,  from  the  driver's  forgetfulness  to  apply  the 
brake,  wagon,  oxen  and  all,  were  on  a  mad  rush  down  the  long, 
steep  hill.  But  the  owner's  fears,  that  the  end  would  be  a  grand 
smash-up,  were  not  realized.  Attempting  to  ford  a  broad,  deep 
river,  the  team  was  stalled  on  a  sandy  bottom  in  the  deepest 
part,  the  oxen  utterly  refusing  to  draw  till  they  had  been  taken 
out  to  feed  and  rest  awhile  on  the  plain.  Putting  to  fright  and 
flight,  now  and  then,  a  monkey,  a  pair  of  gazelles,  or  a  herd  of 
buffaloes,  added  to  the  variety  and  excitement  of  the  journey. 
Nor  was  the  end  of  the  journey,  at  the  close  of  the  third  day, 
quite  devoid  of  variety  and  excitement,  occurring,  as  it  did,  in  a 
genume  tropical  thunder  storm,  when  Mr.  Grout's  assistants, 
having  made  his  horse  and  oxen  fast  to  the  wagon  and  trek-tow 
with  halter  and  lassos,  took  their  leave  of  him,  and  went  to  spend 
the  night  at  a  distant  kraal.  Yet  all  went  well  at  his  new,  wild 
home,  till  late  at  night,  when  the  approach  of  a  pack  of  crying 
hyenas,  filling  the  air  with  their  hideous  yawls,  brought  the 
oxen  to  their  feet  and  set  them  a-pawing  and  lowing;  with  all 
which  the  uneasy,  snorting  horse  was  in  fullest  sympathy.  Nor 
had  the  missionary  a  heart  to  blame  either  ox  or  horse.  Not 
pleased  with  his  noisy  visitors,  and  not  sure  to  what  extremes 
things  might  come  if  left  to  go  on  as  they  were  going,  he  rose, 
struck  a  light,  drew  the  curtain  of  his  tented  wagon,  and  bade 
the  ugly  crowd  stop  their  crying  and  be  gone;  to  which  they 
yielded  a  prompt,  implicit  obedience. 

Next  morning,  the  herder  boys,  putting  their  several  herds 
of  cattle  together  in  charge  of  one  or  two  of  their  number,  came 
down  from  the  hills  to  see  the  stranger,  and  saluted  him  :  "Hail, 
white  man,  teacher,  king!  Where  is  the  Book  they  said  you 
would  bring?     How  does  it  look  and  act?    What  will  it  say  and 
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do?  Let  us  see  it  and  hear  it."  "Yes,"  said  the  white  man, 
"you  shall  see  it  and  hear  it,  though,  just  now,  I  was  going 
with  my  team  and  boys  to  the  bush  for  timber  with  which  to 
build  a  house ;  but  I  will  first  show  you  the  Book,  and  give  you 
a  lesson  in  the  alphabet;"  which  he  did.  Whereupon  they 
thanked  him,  and  said  they  would  come  again  to-morrow; 
which,  surely,  they  did,  and  with  them  their  sisters,  with  infant 
brothers  and  sisters  bound  in  goat  skins  on  their  backs,  Zulu- 
fashion  ;  so  that,  on  the  second  day,  the  white  teacher  had  three 
classes,  one  of  boys,  one  of  girls,  and  an  infant  class.  In  this 
way  Mr.  Grout  began  his  work  of  teaching,  preaching,  gather- 
ing a  school  and  founding  a  church  among  that  people;  mean- 
time studying  their  language,  and  trying  to  give  them  some 
good  practical  knowledge  of  civilized  life,  such  as  building  up- 
right houses,  wearing  clothes,  and  training  their  oxen  to  do  the 
field  and  other  heavy  work,  which  their  wives  and  daughters 
had  been  wont  to  do. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    BEGINNING    AND    PROGRESS    OF    MISSION    WORK    AT 

UMSUNDUZI.      SOME   OF  THE   CHANGES  WROUGHT 

IN  AND  ABOUT  AFRICA   IN    FIFTY  YEARS. 

The  little  school  of  half  a  dozen  herder  boys  and  other  chil- 
dren, with  which  Mr.  Grout  began  his  labors  on  the  hillock  he 
had  chosen  for  a  station,  soon  coming,  as  it  did,  to  number  a 
dozen,  and  then  two  dozen  and  more,  continued  to  be  kept  up, 
in  one  or  another  form  or  grade,  through  all  the  years  of  his 
mission  work.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  went  also  the  work  of 
preaching,  not  at  the  station  only,  but  often  at  some  outpost  in 
the  region  round  about,  always  on  the  Sabbath,  often  on  other 
days.  In  a  similar  manner,  Mrs.  Grout,  eventually  aided  by 
their  daughter,  Annie  L.,  was  equally  diligent  and  faithful  in 
teaching  schools  and  holding  meetings  of  various  kinds  among 
the  women  and  girls,  to  fit  them  to  lead  intelligent,  domestic, 
civilized,  moral,  religious  lives.  After  a  few  years,  some  five 
or  six  of  those  who  had  been  longest  under  instruction  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  forsake  their  heathen  life,  follow  Christ,  and 
be  organized  into  a  church.  Their  desire,  seeming  honest  and 
earnest,  was  gratified.  To  this  nucleus,  additions  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  yet  not  without  much  opposition  and  perse- 
cution from  their  kindred  and  neighbors.  For  believers  in 
Christ  to  be  disowned,  disinherited,  ostracised,  beaten  with 
a  war  club,  was,  in  those  days,  no  uncommon  thing  at  Um- 
sunduzi.  Chieftains,  magistrates  and  quasi  doctors  were  jeal- 
ous of  their  prerogatives  and  power.  The  fathers  were  quick 
to  see  that  the  gospel  was  opposed  to  their  practice  of  virtually 
selling  their  daughters  for  cattle  in  marriage  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, who  would  usually  prove  to  be  a  polygamist.  Indeed,  to 
many  of  the  sentiments,  customs  and  practices  which  the  peo- 
ple had  held  and  honored  for  generations,  if  not  for  ages,  the 
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g-ospel  was  directly  opposed;  nor  were  the  people  slow  to  see 
how  decided  and  radical  was  the  difference  between  heathenism 
and  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  and  set  themselves,  accordingly, 
with  a  united  purpose,  against  a  change.  Their  vain  supersti- 
tions were  many;  and  the  hold  these  had  tipon  all  ages  and 
classes  was  marvelous  for  its  strength  and  tenacity.  So  afraid  of 
a  book  or  the  least  bit  of  paper  were  some  of  the  older  people 
at  first,  that  a  native  messenger,  hired  to  take  a  letter  from  one 
mission  station  to  another,  would  have  it  put  in  a  slit  at  one 
end  of  a  rod,  which  he  would  seize  by  the  other  end,  and  so, 
holding  it  out  at  arm's  length  from  him,  would  go,  on  a  dog 
trot,  till  he  "should  reach  his  destination.  Every  new  article  of 
food,  introduced  by  the  missionary,  was  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion. At  first,  nothing  would  induce  them  to  taste  of  a  sweet 
potato;  though,  in  time,  it  was  found  that  their  children  in  the 
service  of  the  missionary  could  eat  it  with  impunity;  then  the 
parents  of  such  could  do  the  same  at  the  station,  and  then,  fi- 
nally, at  their  own  homes,  and  then  everybody  anywhere. 
During  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Grout's  stay  with  them,  they  came 
to  him  for  cuttings  from  all  quarters,  and  carried  off  cart-loads 
on  their  heads,  to  plant  out  in  their  own  gardens.  And  so  it 
was,  that,  little  by  little,  superstition  and  prejudice  gave  way 
to  intelligence,  reason,  and  a  Christian  faith. 

Being  stationed,  as  Mr.  Grout  was,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  mission  work,  in  a  wild,  open  field,  far 
from  all  intelligent,  civilized  society,  with  only  untutored  na- 
tives for  his  assistants  in  building  a  house  in  which  to  live,  and 
a  chapel  in  which  to  teach  and  meet  for  worship,  his  only  dwell- 
ing place,  at  first,  was  the  tented  wagon,  in  which  he  had 
brought  a  few  books,  clothes  and  tools,  to  the  site  of  his  choos- 
ing for  a  mission  home.  But  in  due  time,  with  the  aid  of  the 
people  around  him,  he  reared  a  cottage  of  three  rooms,  which 
did  him  and  his  family  good  service  till  the  voracious  white  ants 
made  it  necessary  to  build  another,  which  was  more  commodi- 
ous and  made  of  brick.  But  even  labor  of  this  kind  was  helpful 
to  the  people,  in  that  it  gave  them  some  good  idea  of  event- 
ually building  in  this  way  for  themselves.  Nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore they  began  to  think  the  missionary  a  very  useful  man  to 
have  among  them,  whether  they  accepted  the  gospel  he  preached 
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or  not.  He  could  grind  their  hatchets,  extract  their  teeth,  poi- 
son the  leopards,  and  render  them  much  valuable  assistance  in 
numberless  ways. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  mission,  usually  held  at  some 
mission  station,  were  occasions  of  much  interest  and  profit.  At 
that  which  was  held  at  Umsunduzi,  September,  1850,  all  the 
members  of  the  mission,  fourteen  families,  numbering  forty-six 
souls,  were  present;  and  though  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  mission  was  commenced,  no  member  of  the  mission  had 
died  in  the  field.  A  nucleus  of  nine  churches  had  now  been 
formed,  with  an  average  membership  of  more  than  a  dozen 
each. 

The  heavy  strain  of  continuous  home  work  at  and  around  his 
station,  to  which  Mr.  Grout  was  subject,  as  in  linguistic  studies, 
translating  the  Scriptures,  teaching,  preaching,  and  ministering 
to  the  numerous  temporal  needs  of  the  people,  was  pleasantly 
diversified,  now  and  then,  by  a  tour  of  observation  into  some  re- 
mote region,  or  by  a  call  to  give  a  temperance  talk,  or  to  preach 
on  some  special  occasion  at  the  seaport,  Durban,  or  by  a  call  to 
give  a  lecture  as  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  or  a  talk 
as  on  Christian  union  at  some  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, or  to  preach  in  some  of  the  churches  at  the  capital  of  the 
Colony.  Nor  were  he  and  his  family  without,  now  and  then,  a 
very  pleasant  call  or  a  prolonged  visit  from  some  African  trav- 
eler or  explorer,  some  hunter  or  naturalist,  a  group  of  military 
officers,  government  officials,  or  church  dignitaries.  At  first, 
and  for  some  years,  the  opportunities  for  communicating  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  with  friends  in  America,  were 
irregular,  and,  at  best,  few  and  far  between.  At  length,  how- 
ever, mail  facilities  became  regular  and  frequent,  and  those 
parts  of  the  Colony  which  came  to  be  the  abode  of  civilized  and 
Christian  people  from  abroad,  took  on  the  garb  and  character 
of  the  lands  from  which  their  occupants  came ;  and  among  or 
through  them  one  could  find  or  get  about  every  good  thing  that 
coald  be  had  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  natives,  too,  who 
embraced  the  gospel,  came  gradually  to  be  like  the  best  of  other 
lands  and  colors. 

Some  of  the  numerous  and  radical  changes  which  have  been 
coming  over  this  people,  the  Zulus  of  Natal,  and,  indeed,  over 


all  Africa,  during  the  half  century  that  dates  from  Mr.  Grout's 
going  to  that  dark  land,  in  1846,  are  briefly  noted  in  a  paper  he 
wrote  in  1892,  for  the  New  York  Observer,  called  "Then  and 
Now;  or  a  Reminiscence,  a  Contrast,  and  a  Call;"  in  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  which,  he  says:  "Some  fifty  years  ago  I  made 
choice  of  Africa  as  afield  for  mission  work.  Having  completed 
my  preparatory  studies,  been  ordained  and  married,  I  started 
with  my  bride  on  a  wedding  tour.  In  due  time  I  found  myself 
stationed  among  the  wild,  warring  tribes  of  Zululand,  building 
a  house  in  which  to  live,  building  a  chapel  in  which  to  worship, 
studying  the  language  of  the  people,  and  doing  every  kind  of 
mission  work  for  a  needy  people.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, steadily  counting  myself  as  being,  for  all  my  years,  under 
bonds  to  God  for  Africa,  and  aiming  to  follow  ever  in  the  Lord's 
gracious  lead,  I  have  continued  to  give  my  best  time  and 
strength  with  tongue  and  pen,  and  all  with  no  ordinary  glad- 
ness, to  the  weal  of  that  race,  and  as  well  in  this  land  as  in  that ; 
believing  it  to  be  a  gracious  design  in  the  wondrous,  all-wise 
plan  of  God  that  the  African  here  be  both  qualified  and  com- 
missioned to  do  much  for  the  African  there,  as,  indeed,  he  has 
already  begun  to  do. 

Surely,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  changes  which  these  fifty 
years  have  wrought  in  respect  to  that  race  here  in  America  are 
truly  marvelous ;  and  yet  not  more  so  than  the  changes  to 
which  some  of  the  Zulus  in  Natal  have  been  in  the  same  time 
subject. 

When  the  mission  of  which  I  was  a  member  first  entered  the 
field,  that  people  had  no  book,  nor  even  an  alphabet  with  which 
to  write  one.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  had  ever  seen  a  Bible ;  few, 
if  any,  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  Jesus,  save,  perhaps,  from 
the  lips  of  a  profane  hunter.  Indeed,  many  of  them  had  such 
a  superstitious  fear  of  even  a  note  or  any  scrap  of  paper,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  native  messenger  to  take  a  letter  to  a 
brother  missionat)'  twenty  miles  away,  except  as  it  should  be 
made  fast  in  a  slit  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick.  Now  they  have 
the  whole  Bible  in  their  own  tongue ;  a  great  number  of  other 
books,  educational  and  religious;  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar 
of  their  language,  numbering  each  nearly  five  hundred  pages, 
royal  octavo;  the  latter  being  now  out  of  print  and  the  author 


being  called  on  through  a  committee  of  the  Zulu  Mission  for  a 
new  revised  edition.  They  have  schools  of  almost  all  grades ; 
numerous  churches  well  ordered,  and  a  good  number  of  teachers 
and  preachers  raised  up  from  among  themselves,  to  serve  either 
their  own  people  or  carry  the  gospel  to  the  tribes  in  the  regions 
beyond.  The  half -wild,  roaming  oxen  of  the  now  Christian 
native  have  been  brought  down  from  the  hills,  trained  to  ser- 
vice, harnessed  to  the  plough,  cart,  or  wagon  which  the  owner 
has  bought  or  learned  to  make,  and  so  compelled  to  take  from  his 
now  Christian  wife  the  burden-bearing  and  field-digging  she 
had  been  required  and  wont  to  do  in  their  heathen  state.  The 
half  of  a  cow  hide  she  once  wore  as  her  only  dress,  the  cluster  of 
furry  thongs,  cut  from  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast,  which  the 
man  in  his  heathenism  had  worn,  the  utter  lack  of  a  covering 
of  any  kind  among  the  children  and  youth,  have  all  given  place 
to  a  becoming  Christian  garb;  and  the  dark,  smoky  hut  to  the 
upright  civilized  house,  wherever  the  gospel  has  taken  effect. 
And  then,  if  we  extend  our  view  to  the  northward  into  the 
heart  of  the  continent,  and  note  the  contrast  between  the  pres- 
ent and  fifty  years  agone,  note  the  changes  that  have  come 
over  all  that  part  of  the  great  field,  and  over  us  in  respect  to  it, 
where  can  we  find  the  like  in  any  other  land  or  race  in  any  age 
of  the  world?  The  common,  popular  opinion  here  in  America, 
when  I  left  for  Africa,  was,  that  its  chief  characteristics  were 
barren  plains  without  inhabitant,  rivers  without  water,  and 
birds  without  song — than  which  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  In  all  the  three  several  maps  I  studied  previous  to 
entering  college,  all  the  great  centre  of  that  continent  was  put 
down  as  one  great,  dead  blank,  and  marked  as  "unexplored," 
"an  unknown  region,"  "supposed  to  be  an  elevated  desert." 
To-day,  thanks  to  Livingstone,  Stanley,  and  others,  that  same 
so-called  "elevated  desert"  is  known  to  be  the  most  fertile, 
fruitful,  well  watered,  and  populous  of  all  Africa,  a  region  that 
would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  best  part  of  any 
other  continent  on  any  of  these  points.  Just  right  here,  in  this 
now  explored  centre,  it  is  found  that  for  all  the  ages  there  has 
been,  as  there  now  is,  a  wondrous,  teeming  dwelling  place  for 
the  largest,  most  vigorous  and  promising  of  all  the  African 
races,  the  great   Bantu  family,  which   comprises .  at  least  two 


hundred  tribes,  who  speak  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  cognate 
languages,  aside  from  fifty-five  dialects,  and  number,  doubtless, 
sixty  millions  of  souls,  or  as  many  as  all  this  great  American 
Republic  can  boast. 

And  so  of  other  parts  of  the  continent,  or  Africa  taken  as  one 
great  whole;  instead  of  its  being  of  a  generally  dry,  desolate, 
barren  character,  of  waterless  rivers,  scant  herbage,  few  people 
and  no  resources,  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  land  of  great, 
uplifted,  fertile,  populous  plateaus,  of  magnificent  inland  lakes, 
of  majestic  rivers  that  brim  their  banks  and  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  furnish  grand  highways  for  boats,  steam- 
ers and  ships,  as  up  the  Congo,  the  Nile  and  the  Zambezi; 
a  land  of  gold,  ivory,  diamonds  and  gums,  of  sugar-cane, 
coffee,  cotton,  camwood  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  want,  and  will  yet  have  in  exchange  for 
the  products  of  their  looms  and  anvils,  spindles  and  hammers; 
and  so  a  land  on  whose  broad  acres  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are 
now  fixed  and  her  hands  laid — England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium — all  vying  with  each  other  and 
with  the  native  tribes  in  dead  earnest  to  see  which  shall  have 
and  hold  the  greater,  better  part  of  her  wide,  rich  domain.  Her 
grand  dimensions  of  twelve  millions  of  square  miles  rank  her 
third  among  the  continents  of  the  globe,  and  for  all  habitable 
purposes  make  her  equal  to  all  Europe,  North  America  and 
Australia  together.  Here,  too,  in  this  land,  for  all  the  centu- 
ries has  been  the  home  of  one  of  the  three  great  tripartite 
branches  of  the  human  family,  into  which  the  race  was  divided 
ages  agone  at  the  foot  of  Ararat  after  the  flood — a  people  which, 
with  those  who  have  come  in  from  other  races  to  join  them, 
now  number  probably  two  hundred  millions.  Stanley  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  nearly  a 
sixth  of  the  population  of  the  entire  globe  to-day.  And  in  this 
great  African  race,  it  should  be  noted,  we  find  some  peculiar, 
most  admirable,  God-given  traits  and  endowments.  Dividing 
the  entire  race  of  man  into  the  three  branches  which  the  Scrip- 
tures give  us,  as  in  the  foregoing  allusion,  we  have  the  Shemitic, 
to  which  the  Jew  belongs,  distinguished  for  the  will,  a  positive, 
decided  race,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "stiff-necked;"  the  Japhetic, 
to  which  we  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  belong,  distinguished 
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for  the  intellect,  given  to  philosophy,  speculation,  science, 
politics,  jurisprudence,  deep,  tall,  broad  thinking;  the  Hamitic, 
to  which  the  African  belongs,  distinguished  for  the  heart,  sus- 
ceptibilities, emotions,  passions,  affections,  all  that  side  of 
human  nature  which  goes  most  into  religious  character,  makes 
the  basis  of  faith,  hope,  joy,  peace,  all  the  graces  of  the  gospel, 
and  so  gives  promise  of  a  higher,  better  grade  of  piety  than  the 
world  has  as  yet  seen,  when  once  they  shall  have  come  under 
the  full  power  of  the  gospel ;  otherwise,  or  without  the  gospel, 
such  a  race  becomes  the  most  sensual  and  superstitious  of  all 
people. 

Here,  then,  in  this  review  we  have  all  the  elements  of  a  great 
call,  a  call  alike  inspiring,  imperative,  divine,  and  now  especially 
upon  us.  Africa  and  the  Africans  are,  and  are  to  be,  no  longer 
what  they  have  been  or  have  been  thought  to  be.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  changes  that  have  been  occurring  among  them  the 
last  fifty  years  are  many,  great,  marvelous.  The  changes  yet 
to  come,  in  the  near  future,  will  be  yet  more  numerous,  still 
greater,  if  not  also  more  marvelous.  Mighty  forces  are  break- 
ing in  upon  them,  indeed  are  already  at  work  among  them, 
some  for  them,  some  against  them.  They,  too,  the  people 
themselves,  are  awake,  alive,  on  the  alert.  By  the  incoming 
and  inworking  of  other  peoples,  with  all  their  new  and  diverse 
agencies,  some  redeeming,  divine;  some  destructive,  Satanic, 
they  have  been  moved  to  thought,  and,  half -bewildered,  set  to 
inquiring  what  it  all  means.  Nor  is  this  all.  Out  of  these 
many,  new,  mighty,  yet  most  diverse  influences,  by  which  that 
people  have  been,  in  the  providence  of  God,  so  thoroughly 
roused  from  the  long,  dreamy  sleep  of  the  past,  from  that  iso- 
lated and  dormant  state  in  which  they  and  their  fathers  have 
been  for  long  so  deeply  sunk,  they  have  not  only  been  stirred 
to  thought,  but  led  to  see  some  of  their  needs,  filled  with  a 
commingling  of  new  hopes  and  new  fears,  and  moved  to  new 
desires.  Even  now,  to-day,  they  are  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectancy, 
waiting  for  something  to  happen,  looking  for  something  better 
than  they  have,  something  better  than  their  fathers  ever  had. 
They  are  in  a  state  of  transition,  in  a  plastic  condition,  ready 
to  be  moulded  after  the  image  of  the  divine,  ready  to  be  fash- 
ioned into  the  likeness  of  God,  ready  to  be  stamped  for  Christ 
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and  his  kingdom,  ready  to  be  enrolled  and  kept  as  His  for  all 
the  ages  to  come,  and  for  all  the  eternity  that  lies  beyond. 
Ethiopia,  all  Africa,  is  even  now,  to-day,  ready  to  stretch  out 
her  hands  unto  God  in  supplication  and  entreaty,  in  adoration, 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  if  she  only  had  somebody  to  tell  her 
who,  and  where,  and  what  God  is. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  RIGHTS  OF  THE  NATIVES  OF  NATAL. 

During  the  reign  of  the  great  Zulu  chief,  Chaka,  most  of  the 
tribes  of  Natal  were  broken  up  and  scattered.  Many  of  the 
people  were  carried  away  captive  into  Zululand,  some  fled  to 
the  southwest,  and  some  hid  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Natal 
"Kloofs"  and  mountains;  so  that,  for  a  time,  the  district  of 
Natal  seemed  well-nigh  depopulated.  But  upon  the  death  of 
Chaka,  which  occurred  in  1828,  under  the  rule  of  his  successor, 
which  continued  until  1840,  the  greater  part  of  such  natives, 
the  aborigines  of  the  land,  began  to  return  to  their  late  abode ;  so 
that,  in  1842-43,  when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country, 
and  before  they  set  limits  to  their  claims  of  territory,  in  1844-45, 
these  aborigines  of  the  soil  began  to  be  reckoned  by  the  best 
judges  as  numbering  some  80,000  or  100,000  as  now  back  again 
in  their  old  homes.  But,  whether  they  numbered  more  or  less,, 
the  British  government,  in  taking  possession  of  the  country, 
repeatedly,  in  various  ways  and  times,  and  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  declared  that  "Her  Majesty's  and  the  colonial  govern- 
ment will  spare  no  pains  to  secure  protection  and  justice  to  the 
native  tribes  in  Natal ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  restricted  in 
locating  themselves  to  any  particular  spot  or  district,  nor  are 
they  to  be  excluded  from  occupying  any  land  whatever  which 
remains  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  The  government  will 
neither  disturb  them,  nor  allow  them  to  be  disturbed  in  their 
occupation  or  selections. "  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years, 
a  local  government  for  the  colony  having  been  instituted  with 
Martin  West  for  lieutenant  governor,  Donald  Moodie  for  secre- 
tary, and  T.  Shepstone  as  agent  (afterward  secretary)  for  native 
affairs,  the  natives  had  reserves  or  "permanent  locations"  as- 
signed them;  to  secure  them  "permanently"  in  possession  of 
which  the  word  and  honor  of  the  British  government  was  again 
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solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged, — "as  much  pledged  in  this  act 
as  in  the  issue  of  a  title  deed  to  an  individual."  But  presently, 
that  is,  three  or  four  years  later,  a  new  man,  Pine,  being 
lieutenant  governor,  and  a  crowd  of  English  and  other  white 
emigrants  having  come  in  from  abroad,  it  came  to  be  a  great 
study  with  many  of  these  and  the  Dutch  colonists,  and,  strange 
to  say,  with  the  new  lieutenant  governor  also,  as  to  how 
efficient  measures  could  be  safely  employed  for  "breaking  up 
these  locations"  as  a  means  of  "evoking  the  dormant  labor  of 
the  natives,"  and  getting  more  land  for  "emigrants  and  colo- 
nists;" how  the  natives  could  be  "removed"  from  the  locations, 
as  from  "lands  to  which  they  had  no  right,"  and  these  lands 
"thrown  open  to  European  enterprise," — all  which  would  com- 
pel the  aborigines  of  the  land  either  to  leave  the  colony  or  enter 
the  service  of  the  white  man  on  his  own  terms  as  a  means  of 
living.  For  several  years,  what  they  called  "the  labor  ques- 
tion," the  "Kafir  question,"  the  natives'  lack  of  right  to  a  pos- 
session in  the  soil  or  even  to  an  abode  in  the  colony,  whether 
they  could  be  safely  driven  out  or  compelled  to  serve  the  whites, 
were  the  great  themes  of  talk  on  the  street  and  of  discussion  in 
the  papers;  every  effort  being  made  to  prove,  or  give  the  im- 
pression, that  they  should  be  regarded,  not  as  natives,  not  as 
aborigines,  but  "aliens,"  "strangers,"  "foreigners,"  "intruders," 
"squatters;"  all  which  Mr.  Grout  regarded  as  false,  unjust,  un- 
wise, and  in  every  way  wrong. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  entering  that  district  as  a  field  of 
labor,  Mr.  Grout  had  made  the  origin,  history,  and  character  of 
the  tribes  around  him  a  matter  of  careful  study.  He  had  sought 
to  know  and  possess  every  authentic  record  that  had  been  made, 
whether  early  or  late,  concerning  them.  With  the  assistance 
of  brother  missionaries  and  other  intelligent,  right-minded  men, 
he  had  collected  several  extended  narratives  and  a  multitude  of 
historic  facts  from  the  lips  of  the  aged,  intelligent  Africans 
around  him,  concerning  that  people,  their  tribes,  their  chiefs, 
and  their  places  of  abode  in  Natal  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
These  witnesses,  born  some  in  one  tribe,  some  in  another,  here 
and  there,  in  different  parts  of  the  district  of  Natal,  some  of 
them  having  a  personal  knowledge  of  Chaka  and  his  career, 
numbered  something  more  than  thirty,  and  the  facts  he  gath- 
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ered  from  them  made  a  manuscript  volume  of  something  more 
than  a  hundred  large,  closely  written  pages,  aside  from  what 
he  got  from  other  sources;  all  the  essential  parts  of  which  he 
wrote  out  in  what  he  called,  "A  Sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Na- 
tive Tribes  now  dwelling  in  Natal  Colony,  and  a  Brief  History 
of  them  from  the  days  of  Chaka's  reign,  and  before,  down  to 
the  present  time."  This  research  and  investigation  brought  out 
the  fact  that,  of  the  tribes  residing  in  Natal  at  the  time  of  Cha- 
ka's invasion,  and  for  how  long  before  that  event  nobody  could 
tell,  there  were  present,  settled,  and  living  with  their  respective 
chiefs,  in  an  organized,  tribal  condition,  in  Natal,  at  the  time  the 
district  became  a  British  colony,  no  less  than  forty  tribes,  aside 
from  thirty  others  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  or  without  he- 
reditary chiefs  and  a  regular  organization;  all  of  which  gave  a 
carefully  computed  population  of  somewhere  between  75,000 
and  83,000  souls. 

At  length  the  outcry  of  the  colonists  against  this  people  as 
being  "aliens,"  and  having  no  right  to  land  in  the  colony,  be- 
came so  great  that,  in  1852,  the  lieutenant  governor  appointed  a 
"Commission"  to  inquire  into  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 
native  tribes  in  Natal  and  report  to  him  on  this,  and  as  to  what 
should  be  the  future  government  of  this  people.  On  this  Com- 
mission of  twenty -four  members  were  three  government  officials ; 
the  rest  were  non-official  colonists,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
adverse  to  admitting  the  right  of  the  natives  to  land  and  in  fa- 
vor of  governing  them  with  such  stringency  as  would  compel 
them  either  to  leave  the  colony  or  become  virtually  serfs  of  the 
white  people.  All  the  official  members  eventually  withdrew, 
which  left  it  with  those  who  were  averse  to  the  rights  and  true 
interests  of  the  natives  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission and  frame  a  report  in  their  own  way.  They  had  their 
work  in  hand  more  than  a  year,  and  called  on  a  great  number 
of  witnesses  for  "evidence,"  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  in 
decided  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  the  Commission  on  all 
the  great  questions  before  them.  Toward  the  close  of  the  time 
allowed  for  "evidence"  to  be  brought  in,  Mr.  Grout,  being  called 
on,  responded  by  giving  the  more  essential  parts  of  his  tribal 
"Sketch,"  which,  as  printed  by  the  Commission,  made  no  less 
than  sixty-six  solid  octavo  pages.     With  this,  a  majority  of  the 


Commission,  and  especially  those  who  had  in  charge  the  fram- 
ing of  a  report  for  the  lieutenant  governor,  were  evidently 
confounded.  It  "proved  a  great  deal  too  much"  for  them,-T- 
more  than  they  could  handle  and  make  the  kind  of  report  they 
were  bent  upon.  So  they  threw  it  out,  saying:  "The  commis- 
sioners observe  with  some  surprise,  one  witness  (the  Rev.  Lewis 
Grout)  asserts,  and  attempts  to  prove,  that  all  the  Kafirs  in 
Natal  of  the  above  date,  incorrectly  called  'Natives  of  Natal' 
by  this  witness,  amounting,  according  to  the  estimates  he 
adopted,  to  from  75,000  to  83,000  souls,  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, and  are  possessed  of  the  same  claims  as  the  above  13,000  or 
14,000  aborigines.  Such  wild,  random  assertions  are  without 
foundation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  a  rash,  un- 
wise credulity,  which,  in  the  eagerness  to  support  a  favorite 
theory,  has  proved  a  great  deal  too  much. "  This  report,  signed 
in  December,  1853,  by  the  president  of  the  Commission  for  the 
entire  board,  false  and  adverse  as  it  was  to  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  natives,  was,  for  substance,  "endorsed"  by  His  Honor, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Pine,  and  sent  with  his  despatch  to  the 
home  government  in  England. 

But  his  successor,  Lieutenant  Governor  J,  Scott,  took  a  very 
different  view  of  the  subject  when  it  came,  eventually,  to  be 
his  turn  to  consider  it,  as  appears  from  a  despatch  of  his  on 
native  affairs  to  the  secretary  of  state.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  1864,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  sadly  erroneous 
opinion  and  the  "grave  mistake"  of  that  so-called  "Kafir  Com- 
mission" of  1852-53,  and  of  another  similar  committee  in  1862, 
"in  reference  to  the  land  claims  of  the  natives."  In  this  despatch 
to  His  Grace  the  lieutenant  governor  says  he  "found  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Commission  was  mostly  very  meagre,  and  that  the 
only  information  which  appeared  to  me  [him]  to  be  worthy  of 
the  name  of  evidence,  or  at  least  suggestive  of  further  inquiry, 
was  slurred  over,  and  in  one  special  instance  condemned  in  very 
harsh  language;  and  as  I  could  not  perceive  any  force  or  argu- 
ment worthy  of  notice  in  the  language  used  by  the  framers  of 
the  report  in  reference  to  this  marked  instance,  I  saw  that  a 
further  and  totally  independent  and  more  minute  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  Natal  would  be  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  bring  under  Your  Grace's  review  the  real 
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merits  of  the  long-mooted  and  agitating  question."  His  Honor 
then  tells  His  Grace  the  Duke,  how  he  had  employed  Mr.  Shep- 
stone,  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  government  for  native 
affairs  (than  whom,  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  of  the  history  of  that  people,  no  man  living  was  better  able) 
to  prepare  a  historical  sketch  of  them ;  how  this  official  had 
spent  many  months  in  taking  oral  testimony  from  the  most 
competent  and  reliable  sources;  how  the  sketch  he  prepared 
could  but  be  accepted  as  "accurate,"  "correct  as  possible,"*  and 
that  there  were  "no  grounds  to  doubt  its  entire  truthfulness;" 
to  all  which  His  Honor  adds:  "I  allude  to  these  circumstances 
somewhat  particularly  because  the  history  of  our  native  tribes, 
now  transmitted,  will  be  found  in  the  main,  to  agree  with  that 
which  was  apparently  received  by  the  Kafir  Commission  with 
indignation  and  contempt."  Referring  again  to  Mr.  Grout's 
evidence,  which  was  presented  in  a  written  form,  the  lieutenant 
governor  says:  "Mr.  Grout  writes  often  in  strong  language,  but 
the  data  from  which  he  draws  his  conclusions  are  given,  and 
therefore  open  to  the  investigation  of  those  who  may  dispute 
his  deductions. "  And  again,  says  His  Honor,  in  his  despatch  to 
His  Grace  the  Duke:  "Mr.  Grout  thus  gives  a  sketch  of  seventy 
ancient  Natal  tribes;  forty  of  which  are  now  dwellers  in  the 
colony,  being  two  less  than  the  number  given  by  Mr.  Fynn 
(whose  aid  Mr.  Shepstone  had  employed,  and  whose  residence 
in  Natal  dated  from  1826).  He  also  gives  many  detailed  sta- 
tistics from  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  number 
of  the  natives  in  the  colony  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  British 
crown.  And  he  asks,  in  somewhat  energetic  language,  and  in 
reference  to  the  prevailing  public  opinion,  how  in  view  of  the 
historical  facts  he  has  given,  it  can  be  alleged  without  a  gross 
perversion  of  truth  and  a  strange  abuse  of  language  that  the 
natives  in  Natal  are  'foreigners,'  'emigrants,'  'strangers,'  'Zulu 
refugees,'  'aliens,'  and  'intruders,'  and  he  draws  the  conclusion 
that  the  natives  in  Natal  are  for  the  more  part,  'bona  fide  abo- 
rigines of  this  district,  fully  entitled  to  a  permanent  abode  in  the 
colony,  to  a  free  and  ample  possession  in  the  soil,  and  to  the 


*The  methods  here  adopted  by  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  results 
to  which  Mr.  Shepstone  came,  were  almost  identically  the  same  as  those 
pursued  and  reached  by  Mr.  Grout. 
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blessings  of  personal  liberty.'  This  gentleman's  historical 
sketch  when  examined  critically  will,  like  that  of  Mr.  Fynn,  be 
found  to  be  incomplete;  this,  however,  he  anticipated  would 
be  the  case;  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  inaccuracies, 
it  is  surprisingly  correct,  and,  I  may  add,  is  also  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Fynn's  statements.  Had  the  commissioners,  with  the 
view  of  carrying  out  the  first  and  second  heads  of  their  instruc- 
tions, quoted  on  page  three  of  their  despatch,  pursued  the  channels 
of  investigation  suggested  by  Mr.  Grout's  paper,  the  framer  of 
the  report  would  not,  I  am  certain,  have  stigmatized  the  result 
of  his  labors  as  'wild,  random  assertions,  without  foundation. '  " 
The  Honorable  D.  Moodie,  for  many  years  the  able,  faithful 
colonial  secretary  of  the  Natal  government,  and  speaker  of  the 
legislative  council,  in  a  public  lecture  which  he  delivered  at  the 
capital  in  1858,  on  "Our  domestic  relations  with  the  natives  of 
Natal, "  speaking  of  "the  very  important  service"  which  the 
American  missionaries  had  rendered  the  government,  thoiigh 
"sedulously  avoiding  an  interference  in  politics,"  said:  "It  is 
true,  that  when  invited  to  give  their  evidence,  one  of  them  gave 
more  of  the  truth  than  was  desired,  and  his  evidence,  rudely 
vilified  in  the  report  [of  the  Commission],  was  specially  con- 
demned in  the  despatch  [Pine's],  as  well  as  included  in  the  gen- 
eral censure,  as  emanating  from  persons  'who  saw  but  one  side 
of  the  picture.'  And  yet,  those  'foreigners'  gave  what  their 
censors  did  not  attempt  to  meet — the  true  side  of  the  picture ; 
and  if  they  did  not  conceal  their  contempt  for  the  conduct  pur- 
sued in  ignoring  our  just  obligations,  no  honest  Englishman 
will  blame  them. 

'Their  fathei''s  blood,  before  their  father's  face, 
Boiled  up,  and  proved  them  worthy  of  the  race.'  " 


CHAPTER  V. 


"COLENSO  AND  GROUT  ON  POLYGAMY." 

During  Dr.  Colenso's  visit  of  ten  weeks  in  Natal,  previous  to 
his  being  appointed  bishop  of  that  colony,  he  spent  a  few  days 
with  Mr.  Grout  at  his  station,  and  had  with  him  much  discus- 
sion in  respect  to  mission  methods,  especially  as  to  the  practice 
of  the  American  missionaries  touching  the  polygamy  of  the 
natives;  and  was  told  that  their  rule  was,  not  to  admit  a  man 
having  more  than  one  wife  into  the  church.  Returning  to 
England,  he  published  his  book,  "Ten  Weeks  in  Natal,"  in 
which  he  pronounced  this  practice  "quite  unwarrantable,  and 
opposed  to  the  plain  teaching  of  our  Lord."  Returning  to 
Natal,  he  soon  wrote  and  published,  in  1855,  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-seven  pages,  octavo,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove 
"the  above-mentioned  rule  [of  the  American  missionaries]  to 
be  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
apostles,  condemned  by  common  reason,  and  altogether  unjus- 
tifiable;" giving  it,  withal,  as  his  opinion  that  the  above-named 
"missionaries, — good,  and  excellent,  and  devoted  men,"  as  he 
believed  them  to  be,  had  done  "nothing — comparatively  noth- 
ing," except  to  make  "our  blessed  religion  already  to  stink  in 
the  nostrils  of  this  people,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  en- 
forcement of  this  rule." 

To  all  this,  by  request  of  the  American  Mission,  Mr.  Grout, 
as  "An  American  Missionary,"  wrote  a  "Reply"  of  fifty-six 
pages,  which  was  followed  by  "A  Letter  to  'An  American  Mis- 
sionary' from  the  Bishop  of  Natal,"  of  seventy  pages,  dated 
January  I,  1856;  to  which  "Letter"  "An  American  Missionary" 
wrote  "An  Answer"  of  103  pages,  March  27,  which  made,  in 
all,  a  spirited  discussion  of  no  less  than  256  octavo  pages  on 
that  subject.  Copies  of  all  these  pamphlets  having  been  sent 
to  the  New  Englander,    a   good  summary  and  discriminating 
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notice  of  the  discussion  soon  appeared  in  its  pages  (November, 
1856),  evidently  from  the  pen  of  its  able  editor,  in  which  he 
said:  "The  bishop's  arguments  are  learned  and  plausible.  He 
reasons  like  a  practiced  logician,  and  expresses  himself  with  a 
very  becoming  gentleness  and  courtesy.  His  disadvantage  is 
that  he  is  too  much  of  a  theorist,  guided  by  precedents  from 
St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  others  like  him,  or  by  a  priori 
reasonings,  rather  than  by  a  practical  man's  knowledge  of  a 
practical  subject.  The  'American  Missionary,'  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  man  who  knows  the  Zulus  or  Zulu-Kafirs  thor- 
oughly, their  language,  their  habits,  their  moral  sentiments 
and  sensibilities,  and  their  polygamy.  His  'ounce  of  mother- 
wit'  is  worth  more  than  the  bishop's  'bushel  of  learning.'  He 
reasons  with  great  force,  breaking  through  the  fine  network 
with  which  his  opponent  would  catch  him ;  though  sometimes 
he  seems  to  forget  how  narrow  the  position  which  that  oppo- 
nent undertakes  to  defend.  He  shows,  most  convincingly,  that 
the  learned  prelate,  with  all  his  book  knowledge,  has  in  reality 
no  conception  of  the  Kafir  polygamy."  At  a  later  date  (May, 
1858),  the  same  quarterly  had  in  it  a  very  learned  and  masterly 
review  of  "Bishop  Colenso  and  Rev.  Lewis  Grout  on  Polyga- 
my," from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Woolsey,  president  of  Yale 
College,  an  exhaustive  article  of  twenty-seven  pages,  "touching 
the  question,  upon  what  terms  polygamist  converts  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Christian  church;"  in  the  opening  of  which  he 
says:  "As  for  the  tracts  themselves,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  while  weak  arguments  are  used  on  both  sides,  Mr. 
Grout  makes  out  by  far  the  stronger  case.  He  represents  the 
experience  of  tried  missionaries,  the  well  settled  convictions  of 
most  of  the  societies  which  have  come  in  contact  with  this 
question,  and  that  party  in  the  church  of  Christ  which  seeks  to 
found  pure  churches  among  the  heathen;  such  as  will  serve  as 
centres  of  reform,  and  not  be  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  hea- 
thenism creeping  into  them ;  while  the  new  bishop  of  Natal 
expresses  the  views  of  a  fresh  and  raw  emigrant  into  a  novel 
diocese,  and  the  policy  of  that  looser  party,  which  would  bring 
as  many  as  possible  into  the  church  and  purify  the  church 
afterwards;  which,  like  the  Jesuits  in  China,  would  accommo- 
date rules  and  discipline  to  heathen  prejudices  as  far  as  may  be, 
and  make  the  yoke  of  Christ  as  little  galling  as  possible. " 
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Finally,  the  writing  of  open  letters  and  the  public  discussion 
being  now  virtually  ended,  Mr.  Grout  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing a  very  kind,  courteous  note  from  His  Lordship,  the  bishop, 
in  which  he  referred,  briefly,  to  a  few  minor  mistakes  in  the 
open  discussion,  but  began  his  letter  with  a  happy,  grateful 
reference  to  a  sermon  Mr.  Grout  had  sent  him,  saying,  under 
date  of 

"Maritzburg,  July  i,  1856. 

Afy  Dear  Sir: — I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  my  best  thanks  the  receipt  of 
a  cop}^  of  your  sermon  upon  the  opening  of  the  Congregational  chapel,  at 
Durban.  I  cannot  wish  a  better  blessing  upon  those  who  are  interested  in 
that  chapel  than  tliat  which  I  'heartily  prayed  for'  at  first,  viz.,  that  'God 
would  vouchsafe  that  blessing  which  He  Himself  saw  good  to  grant  upon 
their  work.'  .  .  This  is  the  very  best  blessing  I  could  wish  them,  and 
I  would  have  my  dearest  friends  ask  no  higher  or  better  blessing  for  myself 
and  my  doings." 

The  bishop  brought  this  private  note,  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
discussion,  to  a  close  in  a  pleasant  way,  by  saying: 

"Believe  me  to  be,  amidst  all  our  little  conflicts,  ever  your  true  brother 
in  Christ  Jesus,  J.  W.  Natal." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PREPARING  A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ZULU  LANGUAGE. 

Rev.  Mr.  Grout's  interest  in  philolog-ical  pursuits,  especially 
in  the  grammar  of  the  Zulu  and  kindred  languages,  began  with 
his  being  appointed  a  missionary  to  Africa.  Previous  to  his 
leaving  this  country  for  that  field,  he  made  every  possible  effort 
to  find  something  on  that  subject;  but,  aside  from  a  dozen  Kafir 
words  and  a  dozen  explanatory  lines  in  English,  his  search  was 
fruitless.  Spending  the  night  previous  to  his  setting  sail  for 
Natal  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  that 
sent  him  out,  the  importance  of  his  giving  his  first  and  best  at- 
tention to  a  careful  study  of  that  language  was  urged  upon  him, 
and  the  hope  expressed  that  he  might,  in  due  time,  be  able  to 
prepare  a  grammar  of  it.  During  his  six  weeks  of  delay  at 
Cape  Town,  on  his  way  out,  he  got  a  few  good  general  ideas 
and  facts  from  a  college  president  in  that  city.  Reaching  Natal 
and  learning  what  he  could  from  those  who  were  there  before 
him,  he  soon  found  that  a  correct,  complete  knowledge  of  that 
language  could  be  had  only  by  catching  and  analyzing  words, 
sentences,  and  idioms,  as  they  came  from  the  living  lips  of  those 
who  were  "to  the  manor  born," — the  natives  themselves,  who, 
by  hundreds  and  thousands,  were  all  experts  in  the  use  of  their 
own  mother  tongue.  Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  finding  his  way 
beset  with  many  difficulties.  Without  an  interpreter,  without 
a  sufficient,  appropriate  alphabet,  without  a  page,  without  a 
single  sentence,  of  genuine,  vernacular  composition,  except 
what  he  was  taking  from  their  lips,  with  which  to  commence 
the  study  of  this  speech  in  its  purity,  and  among  a  people  alike 
ignorant  and  destitute,  not  only  of  a  grammar,  but  also  of  all 
those  terms, — nouns  and  verbs,  number  and  person,  mode  and 
tense,  roots  and  formatives,  vowels  and  consonants,  of  which 
the  student  and  author  of  grammar  needs  to  make  most  fre- 
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quent  use,  it  was  evident,  from  the  first,  that  an  attempt  to  an- 
alyze this  language,  and  reduce  its  elements,  forms  and  laws  to 
a  complete  system,  so  utterly  unlike  as  that  language  was  and 
is  to  every  other  great  family  out  of  Africa,  would  require 
much  time  and  hard,  patient  study.  Nor  yet  was  it  less  evi- 
dent that  such  an  attempt  must  be  made.  If  the  heathen  tribes 
in  and  around  Natal  and  in  the  regions  beyond,  were  to  be 
taught  to  read,  and  have  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue — 
the  first  of  steps  as  well  towards  a  useful,  worthy,  enduring  civil- 
ization, as  towards  an  intelligent,  living  Christianity — then  their 
teachers  must  know  their  language,  both  how  to  speak  it  with 
ease  and  fluency,  and  how  to  write  it  with  readiness  and  ac- 
curacy. 

Believing  this,  the  Mission,  in  1849,*  asked  Mr.  Grout  and 
two  other  missionaries  to  prepare  a  grammar  of  the  language. 
But  the  two  others  were  unable  to  respond.  One  died  soon 
after  the  request  was  made,  and  the  other  removed  too  far  away 
to  be  of  any  service  in  the  work;  upon  which  Mr.  Grout  was 
asked,  in  1853,  to  go  on  with  the  work  alone;  nor  was  it  long 
before  a  similar  request  was  made  by  a  Zulu  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary commission  of  the  local  (British)  government  of  the 
colony,  of  which  commission  Mr.  Grout  had  also  the  honor  to 
be  a  member.  The  substantial  interest  of  that  government  in 
the  grammar  enterprise,  and  its  confidence  in  Mr.  Grout's  abil- 
ity and  fitness  for  the  work  were  happily  indicated  in  its  mak- 
ing to  him  an  appropriation  of  ;^ioo  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  its  being  printed,  as  it  eventually  was,  in  1859,  at  Um- 
sunduzi,  the  mission  station  of  which'  Mr,  Grout  was  at  that 
time  in  charge.  The  entire  book  numbered  484  octavo  pages, 
of  which  fifty-two  constituted  an  Introduction,  and  fifty-six 
an  Appendix. 

The  kindly  manner  and  very  cordial  commendation  with  which 
this  work  was  received  by  missionaries  and  other  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  scholarly  in  South  Africa,  are  indicated  by  a  few 


*In  the  early  part  of  1848  Mr.  Grout  sent  the  American  Oriental  Society 
two  articles  on  "The  Zulu  and  other  dialects  of  South  Africa,"  which  were 
published  in  their  Journal,  Vol.  i.,  No.  iv.,  1849.  In  a  meeting  of  that 
Society,  October  24,  1849,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  a  corresponding 
member. 
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extracts  from  editorials  in  some  of  the  leading  papers  in  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony,  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Thus,  the 
Natal  Star  of  Durban  says :  '  'We  have  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing the  publication  of  the  Rev.  L.  Grout's  Grammar  of 
the  Zulu  language.  .  .  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent 
to  speak  decidedly  as  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  but  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  who  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  Mr,  Grout,  confirms  our  opinion  that  he  is  well  quali- 
fied by  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  language  to  compile  a 
Zulu  grammar." 

Referring  to  an  appeal  which  the  colonists  were  making  "to 
His  Excellency,  the  lieutenant  governor,  for  assistance  in  the 
publication  of  a  grammar  prepared  by  the  Rev.  L.  Grout,"  the 
editor  of  the  Natal  Witness  said:  "Without  disparagement  to 
any  other  man  in  the  colony,  it  may  be  safely  said,  judging 
from  his  lectures  delivered  in  the  city,  in  which  he  entered  so 
elaborately  into  a  philological  discussion  of  the  affinities  of  lan- 
guages, and  from  the  talent  displayed  in  his  published  discourses, 
that  the  Rev.  L.  Grout's  competency  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken is  not  to  be  equaled  here."  Noticing  the  work,  after  it 
had  been  published,  the  same  editor  spoke  of  it  as  that  "master- 
piece of  missionary  labor,  that  had  just  come  from  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout,  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
and  corresponding  member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

"To  pretend  to  a  scientific  review  of  the  book,  would  be  as 
presumptuous  as  it  would  be  certain  to  betray  us  into  an  expos- 
ure of  egregious  incompetence  for  the  task.  But  it  requires 
only  a  superficial  glance  at  the  book  to  show  that  the  author  has 
prosecuted  his  labor  with  the  spirit  of  a  philanthropist,  the  pro- 
foundness of  a  philosopher,  and  the  learning  and  talent  of  a 
workman  who  needs  not  be  ashamed.  The  book  is  no  ordinary 
compilation.  It  is  no  superficially  gathered,  and  casually  ar- 
ranged grammar,  formed  on  previous  models.  The  author 
seems  to  have  worked  out  every  problem  of  difficulty  as  it  pre- 
sented itself,  with  a  skill  equaled  only  by  the  perseverance  and 
care  with  which  it  has  been  solved. 

"The  view  in  which  the  press  of  the  colony  may  be  supposed 
to  look  at  this  work,  is  that  in  which  it  appears  as  of  general 
utility.     In  this  light,  the  author  may  be  taken  to  have  accom- 
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plished  a  task  from  which  the  community  will  derive  numerous 
and  valuable  advantages.  Not  only  have  the  future  missionary 
and  superintendent  of  industrial  institutions  facilities  offered  for 
commencing-  and  carrying  on  their  operations,  including  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  books,  but  the  magistrate, 
interpreter,  and  functionaries,  whose  duties  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  native  language,  are  all  brought  under  obligation 
to  the  learned  author. 

"It  may  be  fairly  considered,  that  the  labor  devoted  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  so  arduous  and  well-executed  an  undertaking 
entitles  Mr.  Grout,  and  the  Society  to  which  he  belongs,  to  the 
thanks  of  the  colony." 

The  following  is  from  the  Natal  Mercury  of  December  i, 
1859: 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout's  Grammar  of  the 
Zulu  Language,  a  goodly  octavo  of  484  pages,  printed  at  the  American 
Mission  Press  at  Umsunduzi,  Mr.  Grout's  station,  by  Mr.  James  C.  Buchan- 
an, a  young  colonial  printer,  on  whom  the  execution  reflects  the  highest 
credit,  especially  considering  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  production  of  a  work  of  its  peculiar  character. 
The  esteemed  and  able  author  of  this  elaborate  exposition  of  the  structure, 
form,  and  force  of  the  Zulu  language,  has  herein  brought  to  a  conclusion 
the  patient  labors  of  more  than  twelve  years,  during  which  he  has  been 
gathering  from  all  available  sources,  but  chiefly  from  his  own  personal  re- 
search and  observation  among  the  natives,  the  materials  for  this  masterly 
work.  The  actual  preparation  of  the  Grammar  dates,  however,  from 
1853,  when  Mr.  Grout  was  requested  by  the  American  Mission  to  under- 
take this  arduous  duty ;  and  shortly  after  a  similar  request  was  made  by  a 
commission  of  the  local  government,  of  w^hich  Mr.  Grout  was  himself  a 
member.  This  valuable  work — valuable  not  only  in  its  bearings  on  the 
operations  of  Christian  missions,  but  on  the  social  and  political  interests  of 
the  colony — has  been  properly  assisted  by  a  grant  of  ^100  from  the  public 
revenue.  But  the  expense  will  greatly  exceed  that  sum,  and,  we  fear,  will 
not  be  made  up  by  the  very  limited  number  of  copies  subscribed  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  special  remuneration  justly  due  to  the  learned  and  laborious 
author.  The  work  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  considering  its  bulk  and  char- 
acter ;  and  we  trust  our  fellow-colonists  will  hasten  to  possess  themselves 
of  copies.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  competent  to  enter  upon  minute  criti- 
cism ;  but,  from  such  an  examination  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  this 
Grammar,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dohne's  Zulu  Dictionary,  supplies 
ample  materials  to  all  persons  so  disposed,  for  acquiring  an  accurate  and  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  the  Zulu  tongue.  This  is  one  more  added  to 
the  many  literary,  social  and  other  benefits  conferred  on  the  colony  by  the 
valued  body  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  Grout  is  a  distinguished  ornament. 
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The  following-  is  from  the  South  African  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser and  Cape  Town  Mail  of  January  4,  i860: 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  Grout's  Zulu  Grammar,  recently 
printed  at  the  mission  station,  Umsunduzi.  Natal,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
labor  and  ability.  Dealing  with  a  language  which  a  few  years  ago  was  un- 
known to  Europeans,  and  which,  beyond  a  few  missionary  translations,  had 
yet  no  written  existence,  Mr.  Grout  has  traced  out  its  entire  grammatical 
structure  and  arrangement,  and  placed  them  before  his  fellow  laborers  in  a 
form  so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so  evidently  complete,  that  the 
result  must  be  of  inestimable  value  to  them  in  all  future  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. Viewed  merely  as  a  work  of  philological  learning  and  research,  the 
Zulu  Grammar  will  at  once  take  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  this 
branch  of  literature.  Quarried,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  hand,  out  of  the 
native  rock,  one  knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  courage  that  could 
resolve  upon  such  an  undertaking,  or  the  marvelous  perseverance  with 
which  it  has  been  accomplished.  If  the  adventurous  explorer,  who  first 
penetrates  untrodden  regions  and  opens  the  way  for  civilization  to  enter 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  is  worthy  of  honor  and  gratitude,  what  less 
can  be  said  of  him  who,  sustained  only  by  a  sense  of  sacred  duty,  descends 
alone  into  the  thick  darkness  of  the  heathen  mind,  and  traces  out  those 
intellectual  affinities  and  links  of  common  thought  and  feeling  which  tell, 
more  .surely  than  any  similarity  of  physical  conformation,  that  "God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men?" 

The  editor,  then,  referring  to  the  preface,  sa5's:  "The  execu- 
tion by  no  means  falls  short  of  the  author's  intent;"  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  give  a  full  list  of  subjects  treated  in  the  Gram- 
mar, the  "table  of  contents,"  in  self  defence,  as  he  says,  or  "to 
shield  himself  on  the  one  hand  from  the  appearance  of  exag- 
geration in  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Grout's  labors,  and  at  the  same 
time  convey  to  students  of  the  native  African  tongues  some  idea 
of  the  extent  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  information  to  be 
obtained  from  the  work. " 

After  something  more  than  thirty  years,  Mr,  Grout  was  not 
a  little  surprised  and  gratified  to  have  a  call  from  a  committee 
of  the  American  Zulu  Mission,  to  ask  "if  he  would  revise  his 
grammar  for  a  new  edition.  Upon  a  little  thought,,  being  as- 
sured that  a  new  edition  was  needed,  and  being  just  then  on 
the  eve  of  completing  other  work  of  a  similar  character,  he  could 
but  look  upon  this  call  as  divinely  ordered,  and  consented  the 
more  readily  to  undertake  the  work  as  being  in  the  line  of  studies 
in  which  he  had  been,   for  some  years,  .specially  interested,"* 


*Preface  to  the  Second  Edition,  page  vii. 
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The  revision,  which  was  begun  in  December,  1890,  at  the  end 
of  a  little  more  than  two  years,  March,  1893,  brought  out  a  new 
and  much  improved  edition  of  339  pages. 

A  very  extended  and  commendatory  notice  of  this  work  ap- 
peared in  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  July,  1893,  in 
which  the  editor  begins  by  saying:  "The  study  of  the  construc- 
tion of  languages  has  a  great  fascination  for  the  writer.  .  . 
Grout's  Revised  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language  held  us  till  we 
had  gone  clear  through  it."  The  thoughts,  facts,  quotations 
and  illustrations  which  this  editor's  review  presents,  indicating, 
as  they  do,  a  careful  study  of  the  Grammar,  are  arranged  under 
the  following  half-a-dozen  heads : 

1.  It  illustrates  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  world  to  missionaries  for 
original  philological  investigation.     .     . 

2.  The  Grammar  throws  light  on  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Bantn 
race.  The  author  has  found  full  play  for  exactness  and  clearness  in  illus- 
trating the  principles  and  rules  of  the  remarkably  unique  yet  philosophic 
character  of  the  Bantu  languages,  so  different  from  every  other  great  fam- 
ily, and  yet  so  perfectly  adapted  to  all  the  ends  of  language  in  expressing 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  men.     .     . 

3.  There  is  much  interesting  and  instructive  matter  in  this  Grammar 
aside  from  its  linguistic  design  and  worth.  We  gather  much  about  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  Zulu,  as  well  as  his  religious  and  social  nature  and 
notions.     .     . 

4.  There  is  much  in  the  Introduction  of  this  Grammar  which  is  of  popu- 
lar interest,  such  as  the  theoretical  views  of  able  African  philologists  on  the 
origin  and  import  of  the  "prefix"  in  the  Zulu  and  other  Bantu  languages; 
and  in  the  interesting  statements  of  their  general  principles,  as  well  as  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  origin  and  early  migrations  of  the  Bantu  race. 

5.  The  book  is  rich  in  material  for  comparative  uses,  and  thus  well  fitted 
to  be  of  great  service  to  any  who  would  analyze  or  learn  any  other  member 
of  the  Bantu  languages.     .     . 

6.  We  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  author  for  striking  a  blow,  which 
we  would  might  be  a  demolishing  one,  at  the  absurd  method  of  Romanizing 
the  Bantu  languages,  which  has  till  now  obtained,  in  the  capitalizing  of  root 
letters  in  the  midst  of  words.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  doing  this  in 
Bantu  than  Arabic.  There  is  no  more  propriety  in  writing  U-Ganda  than 
there  would  be  in  writing  inuHaMmaD.  We  are  glad  to  be  assured  by 
Mr.  Grout  that  a  great  many  competent  authors  discard  this  fanciful  and 
bewildering,  and  as  used,  unexact  method,  using  only  one  capital  in  all 
these  proper  names,  and  putting  that  at  the  beginning,  as  Uganda,  Wa- 
ganda.  [J.  T.  G.] 
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The  Missionary  Herald  for  January,  1894,  has  the  following 
notice  of  this  work:* 

This  Grammar  is  a  revision  of  the  work  published  by  Mr.  Grout  in  1S59. 
The  task  was  undertaken  by  him  at  the  request  of  the  Zulu  Mission  in 
1849,  three  years  after  his  arrival  in  Natal.  A  few  pages  of  manuscript 
notes  upon  the  Zulu,  prepared  by  Dr.  Adams,  was  all  the  material  he 
found  in  existence  to  aid  him,  but  the  natives  were  at  hand  with  whom 
he  could  converse.-  Ten  years  was  not  a  long  time  for  the  study  of  the 
language  and  the  preparation  for  the  first  edition  of  the  Grammar.  The 
book  became  a  standard  and  was  of  inestimable  help  to  all  missionaries 
in  Natal.  Mr.  Grout  retired  from  the  Mission  in  1862,  yet  thirty  years 
later,  when  the  edition  of  the  Grammar  was  exhausted  and  a  revision  was 
necessary,  Mr.  Grout  was  earnestly  requested  to  undertake  the  work. 
Though  living  in  America,  he  had,  during  all  these  years,  been  a  close  stu- 
dent of  the  Zulu  language,  and  was  well  fitted  for  the  task.  The  new 
edition  shows  many  and  important  changes.  As  to  the  strictly  grammati- 
cal portion  of  the  work,  only  one  familiar  with  the  Zulu  could  speak  intel- 
ligently. But  those  who  know  nothing  of  that  language  will  find  in  some 
chapters  of  the  introduction  and  in  the  appendix  much  of  interest  and 
value.  There  are  sections  upon  the  origin  and  early  migrations  of  the  Bantu 
race,  with  historical  notes  as  to  the  Zulu  and  the  extent  and  kinship  of 
their  language.  Several  pages  are  given  to  samples  taken  from  about  a 
dozen  of  the  Bantu  languages  for  comparative  purposes ;  among  these  are 
the  Kiswahili  and  the  Umbundu.  The  work  is  clearly  that  of  a  scholar 
who  has  pursued  his  study  not  merely  with  a  scholar's  instincts  and  dili- 
gence, but  with  a  profound  conviction  that  in  prosecuting  his  labors  he  was 
working  for  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Well  may  he  have  so  felt,  in 
view  of  the  character  of  the  Zulu  race  and  the  wide  extent  over  which  the 
language  is  used.  There  are  now  nearly  half  a  million  of  Zulus  in  Natal 
alone,  aside  from  the  thousands  in  Zululand  north  of  the  Tugela  river. 
There  are  also  tribes  toward  the  interior,  westward  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  in 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  region,  as  Stanley  found  among  the  Wahuma,  by 
whom  the  Zulu  tongue  is  understood  While  it  is  not,  like  the  Kiswahili, 
the  lingua  franca  of  Africa,  it  is  a  most  important  language  and  widely 
used,  and  this  Grammar  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  study  it. 


'''The  Isiziilii,  A  Revised  Edition  of  a  Gi-aDvnar  of  the  Zulu  Lan- 
guage. With  an  Introduction  and  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  Lewis  Grout. 
Boston:  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  pp.  .\xvi 
and  313.     Price  $3. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A   UNIFORM    ORTHOGRAPHY,  AND    OTHER   AFRICAN  WORK 
OF  A  LINGUISTIC,  LITERARY,  AND  RE- 
LIGIOUS CHARACTER. 

In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  a  grammar  of  the  Zulu 
language,  and  in  addition  to  it,  Mr.  Grout  found  himself  called 
to  much  other  important  mission  work  of  a  linguistic  and  lit- 
erary character.  One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  his  atten- 
tion as  needing  to  be  done,  and  done  early,  indeed  at  once  if 
possible,  was  to  have  the  insufficient,  anomalous,  inappropriate 
alphabet,  which  had  thus  far  been  used,  replaced  by  one  that 
should  be  at  once  more  simple,  ample  and  better  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  language  to  be  written.  To  this  end,  hav- 
ing proposed  to  the  Mission,  in  1849,  that  they  introduce  several 
new  characters,  he  was  chosen  one  of  a  committee  to  obtain  the 
needed  type  for  the  new  letters.  But  he  soon  found  that  other 
missions  were  discussing  a  similar  movement  in  respect  to  other 
native  dialects;  upon  which  he  delayed  getting  new  type,  and 
in  December  of  that  year,  proposed  that  the  Mission  appoint  a 
committee  to  suggest  and  urge  measures  for  securing  a  general 
uniformity  among  all  South  African  missions  in  respect  to  the 
orthography  of  African  languages.  He  also  proposed  that  cer- 
tain individuals  be  invited  to  serve  as  a  general  committee  in 
other  lands  in  aid  of  the  enterprise.  The  first  of  these  commit- 
tees numbered  five  members;  the  second,  as  eventually  filled 
out,  numbered  seven ;  one  in  Cape  Town,  two  in  America,  and 
the  other  four  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Mr.  Grout,  as 
chairman  of  the  former,  prepared  a  circular  essay,  addressed 
"to  the  missionaries  and  friends  of  education  among  the  abo- 
rigines of  Southern  Africa,"  "the  object"  of  which  was  to  "rec- 
ommend a  uniform  orthography  for  all  the  cognate  dialects  of 
Africa,  and  to  propose  some  plan  by  which  it  may  be  secured." 
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This  essay,  which,  in  its  entirety  and  by  itself,  was  widely  cir- 
culated, was  also,  for  substance,  reproduced  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,*  and  there 
called  a  "Plan  for  effecting-  a  uniform  orthography  of  the  South 
African  dialects."  In  naming  some  of  the  advantages  that 
might  be  derived  from  such  a  uniform  system,  and  from  the 
means  employed  to  secure  it,  the  author  spoke  of  it  as  neces- 
sarily stimulating  to  much  valuable  study  in  respect  to  the 
habitat  and  characteristics  of  the  many  South  African  languages, 
especially  their  phonology,  resemblances  and  differences,  and 
as  eliciting  the  aid  of  some  of  the  best  scholars,  especially  phi- 
lologists, in  the  world,  whose  interest  in  such  studies,  their 
great  learning,  good  taste,  and  impartial  opinion  would  both 
qualify  them  to  serve  in  the  proposed  "plan,"  and  give  weight 
to  their  action.  And  "again,"  says  the  above-named  circular 
essay,  "the  measure  proposed  would  open  a  natural  and  easy 
way  of  enlarging  and  enriching  the  various  dialects  of  South 
Africa. "  '  'A  uniform  orthography  would  facilitate  mutual  import 
and  export,  and  furnish  reciprocal  aid.  And  by  various  natural 
and  consequent  modifications  and  improvements,  the  grand  re- 
sult of  a  more  copious,  flexible,  and  in  every  respect  complete 
language  might  be  obtained  for  all  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  result  for  translating  the  Scriptures, 
and  for  all  religious  as  well  as  other  purposes,  are  too  evident 
to  require  enumeration.  It  is  a  kind  of  improvement  which 
African  languages  greatly  need,  and  to  which  all  the  best  lan- 
guages have  been  much  indebted  for  their  beauty  and  utility. 
In  this  way  would  a  uniform  orthography  tend  to  make  different 
missions  and  missionary  societies  mutually  more  subservient  to 
the  common  cause  of  truth. " 

To  aid  the  general  committee  in  Christian  lands  in  what  they 
might  attempt  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
invited  to  engage,  Mr.  Grout  prepared  "An  essay  on  the  phonol- 
ogy and  orthography  of  the  Zulu  and  kindred  dialects  of  South- 
ern Africa,"  which  was  published  in  the  second  number  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,! 


*Pp.  330-334- 
fPp.  420-468. 
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to  which  the  committee  of  publication,  Profs.  Gibbs  and  Salis- 
bury, appended  the  following  note:  "In  the  preceding  essay, 
Rev.  Mr.  Grout  has  spoken  out  of  a  full  heart,  and  from  per- 
sonal experience,  his  own  views  on  the  important  subject  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  attention.  He  has  stated  the  points 
of  the  case  ably  and  clearly.  We  doubt  not  that  he  will  have 
the  ready  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  missionaries  among  un- 
lettered tribes.  Others  who  have  occasion  to  write  foreign 
words  in  Roman  characters  know  the  embarrassment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  against  which  the  author 
is  contending."  To  this,  in  response  to  an  earnest  request  from 
the  author  of  the  "essay,"  the  above  committee  aWded  several 
pages  of  valuable  remarks,  and  proposed  several  new  characters 
as  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  alphabet  of  which  the  essay  before 
them  was  speaking. 

Nor  was  it  long  after  the  above-named  "circular  essay"  and 
the  "essay  on  phonology"  had  been  published,  that  Mr.  Grout 
had  letters  of  warm  commendation  from  missionaries,  philolo- 
gists and  general  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  out  of  which 
grew  an  enlargement  of  the  general  committee  for  effecting  a 
uniform  orthography.  Several  of  this  committee,  aside  from 
Profs.  Gibbs  and  Salisbury  of  America,  contributed  valuable 
articles  for  the  press  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  written  and 
designed  to  develop  and  perfect  the  "plan"  under  consideration ; 
among  whom  were  Dr.  Adamson,  president  of  the  college  at  Cape 
Town;  Dr.  Grandpierre,  missionary  "director"  at  Paris;  and 
Prof.  Holmboe  of  Christiana.  The  honorable  secretary.  Dr.  H. 
Venn,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  England,  another  of 
the  general  committee  named  by  the  Zulu  Mission,  got  out  a 
new  edition  of  his  alphabetic  "Rules,"  and  in  various  ways 
did  much  towards  advancing  and  maturing  the  above-named 
"plan."  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  and  other  similar  secretaries, 
philologists  and  other  scholars  united  in  calling  Dr.  Lepsius, 
Professor  at  the  University  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Berlin,  to  their  aid;  who,  at  their  request,  kindly  undertook 
the  work  here  spoken  of,  and  eventually  furnished  the  "admir- 
able treatise,"  "the  Standard  Alphabet,"  to  which  he  and  other 
eminent  philologists  had  now  for  several  years  been  giving 
much  time  and  study.     Nor  were  any  of  the  great  missionary 
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societies  of  Europe  and  America  now  slow  to  give  this  "Stand- 
ard" their  hearty  approval  and  high  commendation.  The  sec- 
retaries of  the  American  Board  in  Boston  expressed  themselves 
as  ready  and  "glad  to  do  what  they  could  to  secure  its  general 
adoption."  Our  own  eminent  American  linguist  and  general 
scholar,  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  of  Yale  College,  in  a  thorough 
review  of  the  work  before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  "de- 
tailed the  qualifications  required  for  treating  such  a  matter  suc- 
cessfully, and  showed  the  especial  fitness  of  Lepsius  for  the  work. 
In  this,  and  in  the  extensive  approbation  and  adoption  which 
the  work  had  received  at  the  hands  of  literary  and  missionary 
associations, *he  saw  powerful  reason  for  regarding  it  in  the 
most  favorable  light  possible,  and  for  aiding  in  securing  its 
general  acceptance."* 

In  1858  this  "Standard"  was  adopted  by  the  American  Zulu 
Mission,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  the  mission 
press  was  set  up  and  put  to  work  at  Mr.  Grout's  station,  Um- 
sunduzi;  where,  in  the  "Standard"  as  now  adopted  by  the  Mis- 
sion, a  few  sheets  of  easy  lessons,  a  translation  of  Acts,  and 
about  half  of  Mr.  Grout's  grammar  were  printed;  when,  strange 
to  say,  the  Mission,  by  a  small  majority,  went  hastily  back  qp. 
its  previous  acts  and  voted  to  discard  the  "Standard"  in  which 
this  work  had  been  and  was  being  done.  Mr.  Grout,  however, 
went  on  to  adhere  to  the  "Standard"  and  complete  his  grammar 
as  begun ;  to  which,  withal,  he  now  took  occasion  to  write  and 
prefix  an  "Introduction,"  and  in  it  gave  some  of  his  reasons  for 
approving  and  preferring  the  "Standard;"  such,  in  brief,  as  the 
following:  i.  It  gives  us  a  simple  sign  for  every  single  simple 
sound.  2.  It  never  employs  one  and  the  same  sign  for  the  ex- 
pression of  different  sounds.  3.  It  enables  us  to  dispense  with 
signs  which  have  diverse  values  among  different  nations.  4.  It 
pays  a  due  regard  to  the  expression  of  analogous  sounds  by  the 
use  of  analogous  signs.  3.  The  writer  [Mr.  Grout]  believed 
the  new  signs  as  appropriate  and  significant,  elegant  and  dis- 
tinctive, as  they  could  be,  and  include  other  equally  or  more 
essential  conditions.  6.  The  writer  believed  the  new  alphabet 
as  applicable  to  writing  and  printing,  and  as  easily  learned,  re- 
membered and  read,  as  could  be  expected  from  any  like  num- 
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ber  of  new  signs.  7.  The  writer  believed  the  adoption  of  the 
new  alphabet  would  tend  to  abate  the  evil  of  propagating  di- 
verse and  insulated  alphabets  and  systems  of  orthography  among 
the  languages  of  Africa  and  throughout  the  world.  8.  The 
writer  would  adhere  to  this  new  alphabet  because  he  believed 
it  impossible  to  engage  an  equal  amount  of  care,  deliberation, 
and  talent  in  another  attempt  to  invent  and  establish  a  Stand- 
ard. 9.  The  writer  would  also  adhere  to  it  because  it  had  al- 
ready attained  an  honorable  precedence  and  a  certain  amount 
of  substantial  preoccupation,  which  were  constantly  increasing. 
10.  Another  reason  for  his  adhering  to  it  was  the  aid  it  was 
fitted  to  afford  comparative  philology  and  every  linguistic  pur- 
suit. II.  And  still  another  reason  was  a  belief  that  this  gen- 
eral orthographical  uniformity  would  help  to  enrich  and  consol- 
idate the  various  cognate  dialects  which  prevail  throughout  at 
least  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent.  The  unfolding  and 
illustrating  of  these  foregoing  several  points  filled  no  less  than 
fifteen  pages,  and  closed  with  an  extract  from  the  "circular  es- 
say," already  referred  to,  as  addressed  "to  the  missionaries  and 
friends  of  education  among  the  aborigines  of  South  Africa, " 
which  urged  the  importance  of  a  uniform  orthography,  and  pro- 
posed a  "plan" — just  that  which  was  subsequently  adopted  and 
carried  out  for  effecting  it. 

In  attempting  to  master  the  Zulu  language,  so  as  to  find  out, 
arrange,  and  state  its  forms,  laws,  and  idioms,  so  peculiar,  unique, 
different  as  they  were  from  every  other  language  of  which  he  had 
any  knowledge,  Mr.  Grout  was  led  to  a  careful  study  of  com- 
parative grammar,  or  the  particular  genius,  forms,  and  laws  of 
other  languages.  Out  of  this  grew  an  extended  essay  on  "The 
Nature,  Origin,  Growth,  and  Essential  Traits  of  the  different 
families  of  language,  the  grounds  and  kinds  of  classification,  to- 
gether with  speculations  on  the  probable  survival  of  the  fittest, 
— how,  when  and  what  it  may  be."  All  this  was  eventually 
put  into  the  form  of  two  lectures,  which  were  read  before  a 
literary  and  philological  club  in  Maritzburg,  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  and  in  some  other  places.  The  sum,  or  essential  parts  of 
the  foregoing  essay,  called  a  paper  "On  the  Origin  and  Forma- 
tion of  Languages,  and  some  of  the  causes  of  Dialectic  Varia- 
tions, or  the  Principles  of  General  Grammar  as  applied  to  the 
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Isizulu  and  its  Cognates,"  was  sent,  by  request,  to  Sir  George 
Grey's  magnificent  library  of  African  books,  in  Cape  Town, 
where  it  was  catalogued,  p.  92,  as  a  "manuscript  copy,  by  Lewis 
Grout,  1853,  presented  to  Sir  George  Grey  by  the  author, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  Rev.  G.  Morgan." 

Another  important  subject  of  a  philological  and  literary  char- 
acter, which  occupied  Mr.  Grout's  mind  and  employed  his  pen 
not  a  little  in  those  early,  formative  days,  had  respect  to  the 
writing  of  the  Zulu  and  its  cognates,  or  the  proper  dividing  of 
discourse  into  words,  the  transferring  of  proper  names  from 
other  languages  into  the  Zulu,  the  place  and  use  of  capital  let- 
ters in  proper  names,  and  the  degree  of  affinity  between  the 
Zulu  and  its  cognates.  The  great  difference  between  these 
African  languages  and  others  gave  occasion  for  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  missionaries  and  other  scholars  of  different  na- 
tionalities and  mother  tongues  on  many  of  these  and  other 
points,  where  languages  of  a  new  and  peculiar  grammatical 
construction  were  to  be  reduced  to  order  and  writing.  No  in- 
telligible, pertinent  answer  to  several  questions  which  Mr.  Grout 
had  from  the  South  African  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  such  as,  in  April,  1854,  whether  the  generally 
acknowledged  affinity  between  the  Kafir  and  Zulu  dialects  was 
such  as  to  justify  the  attempt  to  make  one  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures answer  for  both,  could  be  given,  except  as  the  result  of 
much  original  and  thorough  study.  In  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  essay  which  Mr.  Grout  prepared  for  the  above  Society 
on  this  question,  the  secretary  said :  "I  am  confident  that  the 
committee  will  feel,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  under  great  obligations 
to  you  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  [Zulu  Grammar  and 
Dictionary]  Commission  for  having  entered  so  fully  into  the 
subject,  and  given  us  your  views  in  so  clear  a  manner. 
In  reading  your  essay  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  follow- 
ing passage:  'These  native  dialects,  at  least  the  Zulu,  are  also 
undergoing  a  gradual  change, — being  improved,  enlarged,  as- 
similated and  consolidated,  by  being  reduced  to  writing,  and  by 
the  increased  intercourse  and  the  enlargement  of  ideas  among 
the  people  who  speak  them.  And  the  time  may  come  when 
these  heterogeneous  and  diversified  dialects,  for  there  are  many 
included  in  the  Zulu  and  the  Kafir,  shall  all  be  moulded  to- 
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gether  and  consolidated  into  one  copious,  flexible,  homogeneous 
language,  which  shall  be  generally  intelligible  to  all  the  tribes 
of  Southern  Africa,  and  demand  or  rather  allow  but  one  version 
of  the  Bible.'  .  .  .  The  subject  of  the  essay  is  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  your  able  and  elaborate  treatment  of  it  cannot 
fail  to  afford  particular  interest  to  our  committee  at  the  present 
time  [August,  1854]." 

The  foregoing  essay,  and  others  of  a  similar  philological 
character,  especially  those  prepared  for  the  above  South  Af- 
rican AuxiHary  Bible  Society,  on  the  proper  rule  and  method 
of  dividing  Zulu  discourse  into  words,  written  in  1852-53-54, 
eventually  found  their  way  into  Sir  George  Grey's  African  li- 
brary, where  they  were  carefully  catalogued  by  that  able  and 
learned  philologist.  Dr.  W.  H.  J.  Bleek,  who  was  then  in  Sir 
George's  employ  as  librarian. 

When  the  district  of  Natal  became  settled  as  a  British  colony, 
the  foreign  or  civilized  and  Christian  portion  of  the  people 
began  to  form  churches  and  other  civilized  and  Christian 
institutions,  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  other  lands, 
modifying  the  patterns  to  suit  their  new  surroundings  and  needs. 
To  work  of  this  kind  Mr.  Grout  was  always  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  in  response  to  any  call  for  aid  to  which  he  might  find 
it  practicable  to  yield  without  undue  neglect  of  any  duty  to  the 
people  for  whom  he  was  specially  commissioned  to  labor.  It 
was  in  answer  to  a  call  of  this  kind  that  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  preach,  June,  1856,  at  the  dedication  of  a  house  of  wor- 
ship which  the  Congregationalists  of  the  colony  had  succeeded 
in  erecting  at  the  seaport,  Durban, — a  sermon  in  which  he  un- 
dertook to  set  forth  the  polity  and  doctrines  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  as  held  by  Christians  of  that  name  in  the  United 
States.  The  effort  was  well  received  and  spoken  of  by  some  of 
the  local  papers  as  "an  eloquent  portrayal  of  the  characteristics 
of  true  worship,  and  the  scriptural  constitution  of  the  church  of 
Christ, "  '  'peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occasion. "  Being  printed 
and  widely  circulated  by  the  church,  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the 
Boston  Congregationalist,  which  said  of  it:  "This  is  a  sig- 
nificant pamphlet.  It  is  cheering  to  find  that  a  watchman  of 
ours  is  blowing  his  trumpet  so  far  away,  and  that  his  notes 
make  melody  in  other  hearts.  The  sermon  discusses  and  sets 
forth  ably  some  of  our  prominent  principles." 
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At  a  later  date,  October,  1857,  when  a  new  pastor  was  being 
called  and  "recognized"  by  the  above-named  church,  Mr.  Grout 
preached  a  sermon  on  "The  Constitution  and  Polity  of  Congre- 
gational Churches,"  as  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  which  was 
also  published  by  request,  and  spoken  of  by  the  colonial  press 
as  "an  admirable  sermon."  On  the  Sabbath  following  the 
above  "recognition,"  Mr.  Grout  preached  a  discourse,  two  in 
one,  on  "The  Christian  Ministry;  its  Character,  Duties,  and 
Claims,"  which  was  afterwards  repeated  at  the  capital.  This, 
too,  was  published  by  request,  and  spoken  of  by  the  papers  in 
Natal,  and  by  some  in  the  United  States,  as  an  "admirable  dis- 
course," "ably  supporting  sound  New  England  principles," 
"the  sight  of  them  [the  two  discourses]  fitted  to  inspire  thank- 
fulness to  .God  and  a  new  courage,  as  being  handsomely  printed 
and  distributed  over  the  world  from  w4iat  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
one  of  the  darkest  and  least  known  regions  of  heathendom." 

Another  discourse,  two  in  one,  which  Mr.  Grout  thought  to 
be  demanded  by  the  incoming  of  certain  erroneous  teachings  in 
those  early,  formative  days  of  Natal,  was  called  "The  Religion 
of  Faith  and  that  of  Form."  This  was  preached  and  repeated 
at  Durban  and  then  at  Maritzburg,  after  which,  by  request,  it 
was  also  published.  By  a  certain  small  portion  of  the  local 
press  it  was  criticised  and  condemned ;  but,  by  a  far  greater 
part  of  the  press,  approved  and  highly  commended.  "The  sub- 
ject," said  the  Natal  Mercury,  "was  treated  in  a  masterly,  com- 
prehensive and  eloquent  manner."  "We  hope  that  all  who 
value  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  opposed  to 
the  perversions  of  modern  Anglicism,  whether  of  the  Roman  or 
German  type,  will  fortify  themselves  with  this  effectual  anti- 
dote. All  Protestant  Christians  will  find  nourishment  for  their 
cherished  faith  in  this  able  discourse."  "The  two  pamphlets 
[the  above  and  another], "  said  the  Vermont  Chronicle,  '  'set  forth 
the  principles  of  Congregationalism  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of 
form  and  Episcopal  exclusiveness.  Mr.  Grout  does  his  work 
with  great  vigor  and  ability."  "It  closes,"  said  the  Congrega- 
tionalist,  "with  some  inferences,  which  evidently  had  special 
application  in  the  meridian  where  the  sermon  was  delivered. 
The  discussion  is  able  and  convincing,  and  an  honor  to  the  cause 
of  American  Missions,  out  of  whose  bosom  it  has  come." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


WORK  FOR  THE  AFRICAN  AND  OTHER  RACES  IN  AMERICA. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  of  such  work  as  that  in  which  Mr. 
Grout  had  been  engaged  in  Africa,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
have  a  change.  Holding  several  religious  and  educational  ser- 
vices every  Sabbath  at  his  station,  and  often  at  some  distant 
outpost,  teaching  school  several  hours  each  week  day,  studying 
the  language,  writing  a  grammar,  translating  the  Scriptures 
and  compiling  other  books,  superintending  the  printing  press 
at  his  station,  or  going  to  town  to  have  printing  done,  taking  an 
occasional  trip  here  or  there  into  different  parts  of  the  country, 
building  houses,  teaching  the  natives  the  use  of  tools,  the  way 
of  gardening  and  farming  after  a  civilized  fashion,  serving  as  a 
kind  of  magistrate,  dentist,  physician,  and  general  adviser, 
and  obliged,  withal,  to  look  after  a  thousand  other  things  inci- 
dent and  peculiar  to  such  a  life  in  such  a  land  and  climate,  all 
together  kept  him  busy,  too  busy  for  firm,  enduring  health.  No 
longer  able  to  continue  in  the  active  service  which  had  been  his 
great  delight  for  a  full  decade  and  a  half  of  years,  he  returned 
to  his  native  land,  reaching  Boston  June  7,  1862,  After  a  sea- 
son of  rest  he  found  himself  set  so  far  on  his  feet  again  as  to  be 
able  to  take  charge  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Saxton's 
River  for  a  )^ear;  after  which  a  call  came  for  him  to  settle  as  a 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Feeding  Hills,  Agawam,  Mass.  Writing 
to  the  American  Board  in  Boston  for  a  certificate  of  release  from 
his  connection  with  that  body,  for  the  use  of  the  Council  called  to 
install  him  at  Feeding  Hills,  Mr.  Grout  received  the  following 
kind  and  cordial  letter  from  the  senior  secretary : 

''My  Dear  Brother:  Yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  was  received  to-day,  and  I 
am  happy  to  hear  that  the  people  where  you  have  been  laboring  for  some 
months  wish  you  to  be  installed  as  their  pastor.  I  cannot  doubt  they  will 
find  your  ministry  a  profitable  one.  Your  release  from  your  connection 
with  the  Board,  in  August,  1862,  was  in  the  usual  form,  and  at  your  own 
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request,  since  you  did  not  feel  able  to  resume  your  mission.  Your  ability, 
your  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  your  views  as  to  the  manner 
of  prosecuting  missions  among  a  heathen  people,  made  us  all  deeply  regret 
the  necessity  of  your  withdrawal.  We  believe  that  your  literary  labors, 
while  in  South  Africa,  will  endure,  and  have  a  permanent  value.  You  may 
be  assured  of  our  respect  and  affection,  as  may  also  your  excellent  partner, 
wherever  your  lot  is  cast ;  and  if  you  are  not  able  to  go  abroad,  we  may  de- 
pend on  your  vigorous  cooperation  at  home. 

Desiring  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  Grout,  I  am,  as  ever, 
Respectfully  and  most  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  R.  Anderson, 

Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board." 

At  length,  after  a  pleasant  pastorate  of  two  years  in  Feeding 
Hills,  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  there  came  to  Mr.  Grout  an 
earnest  call  from  the  American  Missionary  Association  to  serve 
them  in  New  England,  especially  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, as  their  representative  and  agent  for  the  work  they  were 
doing  among  the  millions  of  Africans  just  then  freed  from  their 
bondage  in  the  South  of  our  own  land.  Believing,  as  he  did, 
that  that  long  despised  and  wronged  people,  all  so  ignorant, 
superstitious,  degraded  and  persecuted  as  they  were,  had  quite 
as  much  need  of  the  gospel  as  any  in  heathen  lands,  and  in 
some  respects  even  more  need  of  it,  because  of  the  voice  they 
were  to  have  in  our  national  affairs,  because  of  the  special 
abuse  and  peril  to  which  they  were  subject,  and  because  of  the 
service  they  might  eventually  render  their  fatherland,  beyond 
the  sea,  could  they  be  properly  trained  for  it,  Mr.  Grout  ac- 
cepted the  call  as  from  God,  and  entered  upon  the  work  assigned 
him  with  a  glad  and  hopeful  heart.  Aside  from  visiting  and 
addressing  the  four  hundred  Congregational  churches  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  as  often  as  time  would  allow,  Mr. 
Grout  made  an  occasional  trip,  either  alone  or  with  similar  repre- 
sentatives of  other  societies,  in  organized  mission  campaigns,  not 
only  through  his  own  field  but  into  the  neighboring  states  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine  and  New  York ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  made 
an  extended  tour  in  behalf  of  the  Association  through  most  of 
the  southern  states.  Attempting,  as  he  did,  to  supplement  these 
oral  addresses  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  pen  and  press,  Mr. 
Grout  found  fullest  scope  for  all  his  time  and  strength  in  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  African,  as  also  that  of  the  Indian  and  of 
the  Chinese,  on  these   American   shores,  and,   meantime,  the 
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cause  of  that  same  great  African  race  in  the  dark  land  of  their 
fathers. 

Entering  upon  this  work  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  continu- 
ing in  it  till  1884,  when  he  withdrew  and  gave  a  year  to  the  col- 
lecting of  funds  for  Atlanta  University,  Mr.  Grout  rounded  out 
twenty  years,  lacking  five  months,  in  diligent,  faithful,  success- 
ful service  in  behalf  of  the  three  most  despised  and  needy  races 
that  were,  at  that  day,  calling  for  aid  and  instruction  at  our 
hands. 

It  being  widely,  generally,  understood,  as  it  came  to  be  for  a 
time  previous  to  his  withdrawing  from  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association,  that  some  of  the  managers  of  that 
Institution  were  contemplating  an  extensive  change  in  its  ad- 
ministration and  agencies,  several  of  the  pastors,  especially  of 
the  larger  churches,  in  the  field  Mr.  Grout  was  occupying,  as 
in  Concord,  Manchester,  and  others  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
Montpelier,  St.  Johnsbury,  Rutland,  Burlington,  and  others  in 
Vermont,  readily  responding  to  a  suggestion,  in  the  origin  of 
which  Mr.  Grout  had  no  thought  or  part,  were  pleased  to  sig- 
nify to  the  Association  their  high  esteem  of  Mr.  Grout  and  of 
his  labors  among  them,  and  to  intimate,  withal,  a  most  sincere 
hope  that  "no  change  in  this  agency  may  be  made,  unless  at 
Mr.  Grout's  own  earnest  desire. "  One  of  the  New  Hampshire 
pastors  above  referred  to, — one  who  had  known  Mr.  Grout  from 
the  first  of  his  entering  the  field,  and  had  often  heard  him  speak, 
— wrote : 

"The  Rev.  Lewis  Grout,  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  care  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  Missionary  Association  in  New  Hampshire  for  many 
years,  has,  I  think,  done  his  work  with  great  fidelity  to  the  society,  and 
rare  acceptableness  to  the  churches.  His  acquaintance  with  the  African 
people,  his  ready  sympathy,  his  constant  watchfulness  and  interest  have 
made  his  addresses  instructive  and  interesting.  In  our  churches,  confer- 
ences, and  state  associations,  he  has  done  much  to  keep  these  interests  of 
the  Freedmen  near  the  hearts  of  both  ministers  and  people.  I  have  regarded 
it  specially  fortunate  that  these  interests  have  been  committed  to  the  charge 
of  one  so  efficient  and  faithful  as  is  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout."     (F.  D.  A.) 

Another  most  highly  esteemed  New  Hampshire  minister,  at 
that  time  pastor  of  the  largest  Congregational  church  in  the 
state,  wrote  as  follows : 

"I  have  known  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout  for  ten  or  more  years  as  a  Christian 
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man,  as  a  friend,  and  an  earnest  and  able  worker  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  I  have  heard  him  speak  before  churches, 
congregations,  and  state  assemblies,  and  have  always  been  impressed  by 
the  directness  and  force  of  his  argument,  the  range  of  his  information  and 
the  power  of  his  appeals.  I  know  of  no  speaker  representing  any  of  our 
great  benevolent  societies,  who  can  speak  with  more  acceptableness  to  our 
churches,  and  gather  from  them  more  substantial  fruit.  In  these  views  of 
Mr.  Grout's  efficiency,  fidelity  and  earnest  devotedness  to  his  Christian 
work,  and  of  his  personal  character,  I  believe  that  I  represent  the  opinion  of 
the  ministers  and  representative  men  and  women  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  New  Hampshire."     (G.  B.  S.,  Pastor,  etc.) 

The  very  popular  and  faithful  pastor  at  the  capital  of  Ver- 
mont, afterwards  the  distinguished  Dean  of  Atlanta  University, 
wrote: 

"As  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  this  place  for  the  last  six 
years,  I  wish  to  give  my  cordial  testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  Rev. 
Lewis  Grout  is  held  in  this  community  and  throughout  the  state.  He  is 
beloved  in  our  homes  and  honored  in  our  assemblies.  His  zeal  and  de- 
votion in  the  cause  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  are  unsur- 
passed. He  does  not  spare  himself  fatigue  and  exposure  from  which  the 
robustest  young  man  might  shrink  in  our  severe  climate  and  with  our  lim- 
ited accommodations  for  safe  and  convenient  travel,  but  presents  his  cause 
on  almost  every  Sunday  of  the  year,  even  in  the  depths  of  winter,  and  fre- 
quently in  different  towns  on  the  same  Sunday.  By  private  correspondence 
also,  and  by  the  circulation  of  helpful  documents,  and  in  other  ways,  he  is 
indefatigable  in  pushing  the  interests  of  the  society  which  he  represents. 
It  is  evident  to  all  that  he  does  this  from  no  feeling  of  official  responsibility 
alone,  but  from  love  to  the  Master  and  to  his  less  favored  brethren  of  that 
race  to  which  the  service  of  his  whole  life  proves  his  devotion.  His  earnest- 
ness pervades  his  public  efforts ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that 
within  two  years  he  presented  his  cause  so  effectively  from  my  pulpit  as  to 
call  forth  a  gift  of  $500  from  an  elderly  lady  in  my  congregation,  who 
lives  in  a  small  tenement  (occupying  only  one  room  in  winter),  but  who  had 
not  been  previously  interested  in  the  work  of  the  society.  .  .  So  long  as 
Mr.  Grout  is  able  to  work  at  all,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  and  strong  conviction 
of  its  expediency,  that  he  should  do  so  in  the  field  with  which  he  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  and  where  he  is  so  generally  beloved."  (J.  H.  H.) 

One  of  the  able,  enthusiastic  pastors  in  Burlington,  after- 
wards called  to  a  professorship  in  Yale  Divinity  School,  said: 

"I  have  known  my  Christian  brother,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout,  for  many 
years — known  him  with  respect  to  character  and  efficiency — and  I  bear 
cheerful  witness  that  in  all  the  churches  he  is  esteemed  as  a  brother  be- 
loved, and  as  a  faithful  and  successful  advocate  of  the  cause  he  has  served 
in  the  foreign  field  and  is  now  serving  at  home  with  unabated  zeal  and  self 
denial."     (L.  O.  B.) 
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Another  Vermont  pastor,  for  some  years  the  "corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Congregational  Convention  of  Vermont,"  wrote 
as  follows: 

"Having  for  several  years  personally  known  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout,  es- 
pecially in  his  work  in  Vermont  as  agent  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  public  prints,  I  hereby  cordially  bear 
testimony  to  his  work  as  a  Christian  man  and  minister,  and  to  his  efficiency, 
fidelity  and  success  in  the  interests  of  the  society  which  he  represents.  His 
experiences  as  a  missionary,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
blacks,  with  his  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  guiding  principles  and  Chris- 
tian policy  which  have  shaped  the  history  of  that  Society  from  its  begin- 
ning, have  given  him  eminent  fitness  for  the  position  which  he  has  so 
long  occupied,  and  still  commend  him  to  the  work  and  confidence  of  the 
churches."     (A.  W.  W.) 

Other  pastors,  and  representative  men  of  numerous  other 
professions  and  pursuits,  in  different  parts  of  the  field  occupied 
by  Mr.  Grout  at  that  time, — no  less  than  nine  such  in  his 
own  town,  Brattleboro,  kindly  gave  expression  to  views  and 
feelings  such  as  the  foregoing,  and  to  the  same  intent.  But 
early  in  1884,  the  Association  having  decided  to  dispense  with 
a  separate  agency  for  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  Mr. 
Grout  had  an  appointment  for  the  collecting  of  funds  for  At- 
lanta University,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  for  a  year,'  or 
till  April  30,  1885,  thus  completing  some  twenty  years  of  most 
useful  service  for  a  triplet  of  most  needy  races. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  a  par- 
ish in  western  Vermont,  Sudbury,  which  he  accepted,  and 
entered  upon  his  work  there  June  14,  1885.  The  church  was 
small  when  he  went  there,  but  during  his  ministry  of  three 
years  and  three  months,  its  number  was  somewhat  more  than 
trebled.  The  township  was  small  and  the  population  sparse ; 
but  a  large  hotel  of  much  note,  the  Hyde  Manor,  was  wont  to 
bring  a  great  number  of  guests  from  the  cities  for  the  summer 
season,  which  gave  large  audiences  on  the  Sabbath,  and  called 
for  the  best  of  gospel  ministrations  from  the  sacred  desk. 
Aside  from  their  Sunday  contributions  towards  the  current 
church  expenses,  the  guests  sometimes  made  up  a  separate 
purse  for  the  pastor,  which,  one  season,  after  a  few  talks  on 
life  and  labor  in  Africa,  was  the  handsome  present  of  more 
than  a  hundred  dollars,  aside  from  other  gifts.     At  the  end  of 
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something  more  than  three  years,  the  health  of  Mr.  Grout's 
family  being-  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  for  him  to  be  with 
them,  he  returned  to  his  abode  in  West  Brattleboro,  September 
17,  1888,  and  there  gave  himself  with  unabated  enthusiasm  to 
other  forms  of  active  service  in  his  Master's  great  vineyard. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SOME  OF  THE  LITERARY  LABORS  OF  LEWIS  GROUT  IN  HIS 
LATER  YEARS. 

During  all  these  years,  especially  after  retiring-  from  his 
charge  in  Sudbury,  Mr.  Grout  was  wont  to  furnish,  now  and 
then,  an  essay,  address,  sermon,  review,  or  other  paper  for  pub- 
lication in  one  or  another  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  such  as 
the  following : 

"Reminiscences  of  Life  among  the  Zulu-Kafirs,"  in  the  Bos- 
ton Review  of  November,    1865. 

"Colenso  on  the  Doctrines:  A  Review  of  his  Notes  on  Rom- 
ans," in  the  Congregational  Review  of  September,  1869. 

"The  Church- Membership  of  Baptized  Children,"*  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  April,  1871. 


*This  essay  was  prepared  in  answer  to  an  appointment  from  the  state 
Convention  of  Congregational  Churches,  to  be  read,  as  it  was,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  that  body  in  1S68  at  St.  Johnsbury.  In  reporting  that 
meeting  and  speaking  of  this  paper,  the  "Vermont  Chronicle  said:  "The 
writer  believed  that  they  [baptized  children]  are  in  the  church  as  members 
of  it.  This  membership  is  not  merely  nominal,  but  real,  made  so  by  the 
act  and  faith  of  the  parents  in  their  baptism.  Hence  they  are  to  be  treated 
as  members  and  trained  up  for  heaven.  Not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
table,  but  in  some  sense  as  minor,  or  potential  members,  to  be  cared  for, 
protected,  fitted  for  usefulness  and  felicity.  Remarks  followed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Bullard,  endorsing  the  sentiments  of  the  essay,  urging  the  recognition  of 
this  tender  relation,  and  making  it  an  argument  and  a  reason  for  bringing 
our  children  to  Christ.  Other  speakers  took  substantially  the  same  views 
as  the  writer,  though  some  objected  to  calling  baptized  children  members 
of  the  church."  The  Convention  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  essay  and 
requested  Mr.  Grout  to  furnish  a  copy  for  the  press. 

This  essay,  revised  and  enlarged,  was  subsequently  published  in  the  Biblio- 
theca Sacra  of  April,  1871,  where  it  made  forty  pages;  in  referring  to  which 
the  New  York  Independent  said:  "It  ought  to  be  printed  as  a  tract  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  Congregational  churches." 
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"Ecclesiastical  Polity  as  defined  in  the  Scriptures,"  in  the 
Vermont  Chronicle  of  August  21,  1880. 

"Address  at  the  Springfield,  Vt.,  Centennial,"  in  the  Ver- 
mont Journal  of  October  15,  1881. 

"The  Secular  Good  of  the  Sanctuary,"  Vermont  Chronicle  of 
August  21,    1885. 

"Reminiscences  of  Mission  Life  among  the  Zulus,"  five  arti- 
cles in  the  Germantown  Telegraph  of  18S6. 

"The  Dutch  Boers  in  South  Africa,"  Germantown  Telegraph 
of  January  19,  1887. 

"The  Great  Remedy  for  Great  Evils,"  a  sermon,  Vermont 
Chronicle,  April  29,  1887. 

"Early  Church  History  in  Vermont,"  and  "Consociations," 
two  articles  in  the  Vermont  Chronicle,  May  25  and  June  i,  1888. 

"Wall-Building,"  a  sermon,  Vermont  Chronicle,  August  17, 
1888. 

"Emin  Pasha,"  Vermont  Chronicle,  February  8,  1889;  copied 
into  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  of  June,  1889. 

"The  Mustard  Seed  of  Missions  in  South  Africa,"  Mission- 
ary Review,  July,  1889. 

"Religious  Views  and  Practices  of  the  Zulus,"  Missionary 
Review,  October,   1889. 

"The  Boers  and  Missions,"  Missionary  Review,  March,  1890. 

"Pastor  Harms  and  his  Mission  Work,"  Missionary  Review, 
June,  1890. 

"The  Sanctuary  as  a  Witness  for  the  Truth,"  Vermont 
Chronicle,  July  11,  1890. 

"Mahdism  and  Missions  in  the  Soudan,"  Missionary  Review, 
October  10,  1890. 

"Reminiscences  of  Mission  Life  in  Africa,"  five  articles  in 
the  Christian  Union,  1890. 

"The  Mutual  Relationship  and  Laws  of  the  Bantu  Lan- 
guages," Missionary  Review,  June,  1891. 

"Concerning  a  Standard  Language,  or  the  Best  Representa- 
tive of  the  Bantu  Family, "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society,  April,  1892. 

"African  Theology,  or  the  Zulu's  Creed  as  seen  in  his  Folk- 
Lore,"  Missionary  Review,  June,  1892. 

"Africa  Then  and  Now,"  New  York  Observer,  July  14,  1892. 
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"An  African  Abroad,"  Vermont  Phoenix,  March  30,  1894. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Encyclopaedia  of  Missions,  published 
in  1 89 1,  contains  a  goodly  number  of  articles  from  Mr.  Grout's 
pen,  eighteen  in  all,  and  averaging  about  2,000  words  each; 
such  as  a  sketch  of  most  of  the  African  races,  as  the  Bantu- 
Zulu,  the  Berber,  Negro,  Nuba-Fulah,  and  Hottentot-Bush- 
man; a  historical  sketch  of  the  Soudan;  a  sketch  of  the  several 
(10)  American  and  European  missions  among  the  Zulus;  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  Rev.  John  T.  Vanderkemp. 

In  answer  to  a  united  call  from  the  Mission  in  Natal  and  the 
Board  in  Boston,  Mr.  Grout  was  employed  now,  for  two  years, 
1891  and  1892,  in  revising  his  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  language 
for  a  new  edition.  This  work  came  from  the  Yale  University 
press  early  in  1893. 

In  August,  1892,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  "appointed  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxil- 
iary to  the  Columbian  Exposition  on  African  Ethnology."  Nor 
was  it  long  before  he  was  also  honored  with  an  invitation  to  ad- 
dress the  same  Congress  on  "The  place  and  power  of  each  family 
of  African  languages  as  factors  in  the  development  of  Africa;" 
to  which  was  added  a  remark  by  the  president,  C.  C.  Bonney, 
that  "there  is  a  strong  probability  of  the  federal  government 
printing  the  literature  of  the  Congress  as  a  memorial  volume, 
and  sending  copies  of  it  to  the  great  libraries  and  societies  of 
the  world."  "As  your  time  for  preparation  is  ample,"  (nearly  a 
year),  said  the  secretary,  through  whom  the  invitation  came, 
"I  beg  you  for  Africa's  sake  to  say  'yes.'"  'As  soon  as  Mr. 
Grout  had  completed  the  revision  of  his  Grammar  he  entered 
upon  the  above  work,  and  had  it  completed  and  in  print, 
according  to  instructions,  ready  for  the  Congress,  in  all  good 
time,  previous  to  its  meeting  in  August,  1893.  The  secretary, 
to  whom  the  essay  was  sent  in,  did  the  author  the  honor  to  say: 
"At  no  time  yet  has  it  given  me  so  great  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  arrival  of  essays  as  I  feel  in  receiving  yours.  You 
have  sent  a  superb  piece  of  work,  and  its  typographical  appear- 
ance is  beyond  all  praise.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  powei*  to  recom- 
pense you  as  you  ought  to  be  recompensed;  but  as  an  earnest 
of  my  appreciation  let  me  tell  you  that  I  shall  put  a  copy  into 
Newberry  library,  and  that  I  shall  not  make  the  slightest  altera- 
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tion  in  your  work. "  Mr.  Grout  had  hearty  invitations  from 
both  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  Congress  to  "be 
sure  to  come,"  not  only  to  present  his  own  paper  but  also  "take 
part  in  the  deliberations."  "We  sincerely  hope  the  Congress 
may  have,  without  fail,  the  benefit  of  your  presence  and  your 
service."  But  Mr.  Grout  finally,  with  much  reluctance,  replied, 
that,  considering  the  time  of  year,  his  age,  and  the  state  of  his 
health,  he  felt  obliged  to  forego  the  great  pleasure  and  profit 
the  occasion  would  afford  him  ;  upon  which  the  chairman  wrote 
him  expressing  much  regret  that  he  could  not  come,  and  kindly 
added:  "We  will  see  that  your  elegant  pamphlet  is  well  read." 
Among  the  reports  of  mission  work,  made  at  the  above  Con- 
gress, Secretary  Smith  of  the  American  Board  spoke  of  what 
had  been  done  among  the  Zulus;  and,  among  other  things, 
said:  "The  literary  work  consists  of  text-books;  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Christian  literature;  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible; 
and  of  Grout's  noble  Grammar  of  the  Isizulu."* 


*In  1876  Mr.  Grout  made  to  Yale  college  a  large  and  valuable  gift  of  Afri- 
can books,  or  books  in  and  relating  to  African  languages.  The  list  num- 
bered something  more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  such  as  grammars,  vocabu- 
laries, dictionaries,  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  books,  such  as 
African  songs,  tales  and  proverbs,  superstitious  and  religious  notions,  all  in 
their  own  several  tongues,  from  tribes  in  almost  every  part  of  the  continent 
and  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  philologists,  missionaries,  and  other 
scholars  that  had  made  this  field  and  these  studies  a  specialty.  In  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  gift,  the  librarian  kindly  said:  "Such  a  collection  it 
certainly  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring  together  again,  and  we  rejoice  that 
our  library  has  been  made  the  depository  of  it."  Again,  in  1893  Mr.  Grout 
sent  the  same  Institution  another  gift  of  twenty-seven  volumes  of  similar 
African  books,  and  had  another  similar  note  of  thanks  from  the  librarian. 

In  1876,  the  Connecticut  Centennial  Education  Committee  undertook 
to  furnish  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  with  a  "complete  col- 
lection of  the  works  written  by  the  faculty  and  graduates  of  Yale  college," 
and  asked  Mr.  Grout  to  send  them  such  works  of  his  own  pen  as  he  could 
for  this  purpose,  saying  that  eventually  "this  collection  will  be  presented  to 
the  library  of  Yale  college,  and  be  deposited  in  the  Alumni  Alcove."  In  ac- 
knowledging the  contribution  which  Mr.  Grout  in  response  made  to  this  en- 
terprise, the  chairman  said:  "Your  letter  has  been  received,  and  the  pack- 
age of  books  forwarded  by  you  for  the  Yale  Centennial  collection  has  ar- 
rived. In  the  number  of  volumes,  and  in  the  peculiar  interest  attaching  to 
most  of  them,  these  books  will  not  readily  be  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
contributor." 
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Mr.  Grout  now  turned  from  his  more  direct  missionary,  pa- 
rochial and  philological  labors,  and  resumed  those  historical 
studies  which  had  reference  to  the  origin,  growth  and  experi- 
ence of  the  West  Brattleboro  Congregational  church,  in  which 
he  had  been  specially  interested  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
previous,  and  went  on  to  prepare  "A  Second  Discourse  on  the 
Early  History  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in 
West  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  covering  two  pastorates,  25  years, 
or  from  17 94  to  1819;"  which,  with  an  appendix  and  a  chart  of  the 
"Meeting  House  Hill  in  1774,"  made  thirty-one  pages,  octavo. 
This  was  published  in  April,  1894.  His  first  "Discourse"  on  the 
same  subject,  in  which  he  endeavored  "to  go  back  to  the  dawn 
of  civilization  in  this  region,"  and  so  christened  it:  "In  the 
Times  of  Old,"  numbering  thirty-two  pages,  was  published  in 
December,  1876.  The  general  character  of  this  work  may  be 
inferred  from  two  extracts  from  notices  of  it  in  the  papers  of 
that  day — the  first  from  the  Vermont  Chronicle,  which  speaks 
of  it  as  "a  carefully  prepared  history  of  the  faith  and  founding 
of  the  church  of  Christ  in  'the  first  English  settlement  made 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  state  of  Vermont.'  It  shows 
how  the  church,  though  it  be  of  heavenly  origin,  sympathizes 
and  suffers  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  times  in  which  it 
has  its  birth,  and  is  shaped  in  its  growth  by  their  irregularities 
and  disorders,  till,  by  its  purer  and  stronger  life,  it  corrects  these 
disorders  and  purifies  the  mass  into  which  it  is  cast."  The  Con- 
gregation alist  spoke  of  it  as  "a  pamphlet  of  uncommon  interest, 
going  remotely,  as  well  as  deeply,  into  the  history  of  both  the 
town  and  the  church."  This  first  pamphlet  traces  the  history  of 
the  church  from  what  seems  to  have  been  its  earliest  organiza- 
tion, in  1770,  when  the  Rev.  Abner  Reeve's  pastorate  began, 
unto  the  end  of  that  pastorate,  or  the  end  of  the  year  1793. 

The  character  of  the  "Second  Discourse"  and  the  general 
value  which  intelligent,  thoughtful  men  put  upon  such  work  are 
indicated  by  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  notices  it  had  at 
the  time  it  was  published.  The  Phoenix  spoke  of  it  as  "pains- 
taking in  its  study  of  fact  and  detail,"  as  "picturing  'some  of 
the  more  manifest  toils  and  trials,  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers,'  and  thus  illustrating  the  influences 
which  have  wrought  on  our  own  day  and  generation,"     The 
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Vermont  Chronicle  said:  "Rev.  Lewis  Grout  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent service  for  the  Congregational  church  and  society  of 
West  Brattleboro.  In  two  very  carefully  prepared  and  exhaust- 
ive 'Discourses'  he  has  embalmed  the  history  of  the  first  fifty  years 
of  that  church,  covering  three  pastorates.  He  has  woven  into 
them  the  history  of  families  and  individuals,  which  makes  them 
of  value,  as  a  permanent  historical  record.  The  first  'Discourse' 
was  delivered  in  1876  and  the  second  the  present  year.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  a  century,  between  1790  and  181 5,  there  were 
born  in  this  parish  fourteen  men  who  became  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  besides  men  who  became  distinguished  in  civil  life.  It 
has  a  good  record. "  The  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Hines  said:  "I  have 
read  it  with  great  interest,  and  I  believe  that  I  appreciate  both 
the  labor  and  the  love  which  you  have  put  into  the  work.  Such 
records  are  growing  in  value  every  day,  and  also  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  public."  The  Honorable  Governor  L.  K. 
Fuller  said:  "It  is  an  interesting  as  well  as  useful  duty,  the 
preserving  for  the  future  the  glory  of  the  past,  and  handing  it 
along  in  useful  form  by  those  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  imme- 
diate contact."  Rev.  Geo.  Leon  Walker,  D.  D.,  said:  "I  feel 
under  very  sensible  obligations  to  you  for  the  valuable  histori- 
cal discourse  you  kindly  sent  me.  You  have  laid  the  church 
and  town  of  Brattleboro  under  indebtedness  in  your  painstaking 
labors.  The  previous  discourse  I  had  carefully  preserved  and 
shall  be  glad  to  join  this  with  that  in  my  collection  of  similar 
archaic  memorials." 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  year,  or  about  Christmas  time, 
1894,  that  Mr.  Grout  put  out  and  widely  distributed  another,  a 
quite  different  discourse,  called  "A  Practical  Sermon,  or  Spir- 
itual Masonry,  Personal  and  Public,"  which  was  based  upon 
the  way  the  dilapidated  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  rebuilt  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  seventy  years'  captivity. 
Many  and  warm  were  the  thanks  that  came  to  the  author  from 
all  classes  for  a  copy  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  speak  of  as 
"an  eloquent  message,"  "a  beautiful  sermon,"  an  "interest- 
ing," "helpful,"  "quickening"  discourse.  So  far  as  the  writer 
had  the  means  of  judging,  whether  from  lip,  letter,  or  other 
means,  he  was  happy  to  believe  that  not  a  few  were  in  this 
manner  reached  with  an  influence,  "an  inspiration"  for  good, 
such  as  seldom,  if  ever,  came  to  them  in  any  other  way. 


In  one  case  work  begun  in  Africa  was  brought  to  a  comple- 
tion in  America,  During  all  his  stay  in  Natal  Mr.  Grout  was 
ever  searching  out  and  putting  on  record  valuable  information 
of  every  kind  in  respect  to  that,  as  yet,  little  known  land  and 
people.  This  work — all  the  more  important  of  the  facts  thus 
gathered — carefully  written  out  and  finished  after  he  returned  to 
America,  was  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1864,  under  the  title  of  "Zulu-Land;  or  Life  among  the 
Zulu-Kafirs  of  Natal  and  Zulu-Land,  South  Africa,  with  map 
and  illustrations,  largely  from  original  photographs,"  etc.,  etc., 
which  made  a  book  of  twenty-five  chapters,  351  pages.  Some 
idea  of  its  contents  and  character  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
extracts  from  notices  of  the  work  in  some  of  the  papers  and 
quarterlies  of  that  day.  Thus,  the  New  Englander  for  April, 
1865,  says:  "We  think  it  very  fortunate  that  he  [Mr.  Grout] 
has  been  able  to  find  time  to  prepare  so  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive, so  interesting  and  instructive  a  work.  There  is  no  one 
point  that  occurs  to  us  which  is  not  amply  discussed  and  illus- 
trated. He  has  given  us,  in  the  following  order: — the  first  ex- 
perience of  a  missionary  in  Africa ;  the  early  history  of  'Terra 
Natalis,'  or  Christmas- Land;  the  geographical  features  of  Natal; 
the  seasons  and  climate;  the  history  of  the  European  settle- 
ment at  the  Cape,  and  the  migration  of  the  Dutch  farmers  to 
Natal ;  the  origin  and  relationship  of  the  Zulu-Kafirs,  and  other 
Zingian  [Bantu]  tribes;  the  history  of  the  people  and  their 
rulers;  the  customs,  habits,  views,  practices  of  the  Zulus;  their 
language  and  literature ;  and  the  history  of  American  and  Eu- 
ropean missions  among  them.  And,  in  addition,  there  are 
chapters  on  the  geographical  features  of  Natal,  its  botanical  pro- 
ductions, its  beasts,  its  reptiles,  its  insects  and  its  birds.  The 
book  is  furnished  with  a  good  map,  and  is  illustrated  with  nu- 
merous wood  cuts.  We  have  had  the  testimony  of  one  who  has 
been  a  resident  in  Natal  that  the  book  in  its  descriptions  has  the 
accuracy  of  a  photograph.  We  know  of  no  more  complete  and 
satisfactory  work  of  the  kind  that  has  been  published  by  any 
one  of  our  missionaries. " 

The  Evangelist  of  that  day  spoke  of  it  as  "a  more  than  ordi- 
narily attractive  book,  by  reason  alike  of  its  story  and  its  style; 
[and  said]  Mr.  Grout  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  break  a  lance 
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with  Bishop  Colenso,  and  he  did  his  work  effectually,  demolish- 
ing- the  Bishop's  defence  of  polygamy.  His  scholarship  is  at- 
tested by  his  preparation  of  a  'Grammar  of  the  Zulu  language' 
and  his  position  as  a  'Corresponding  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.'  The  work  before  us  has  claims  not  only  on 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  and  philanthropist,  but  of  the 
general  and  scientific  scholar.  His  chapter  on  the  Zulu  lan- 
guage will  be  of  special  value  to  the  philologist."  The  Boston 
Recorder  said:  "Here  is  a  charming  and  profitable  book  for  the 
family.  The  high  standing  and  great  advantages  of  the  author 
make  the  information  entirely  .  reliable,  while  the  adventure 
and  the  novelty  of  this  strange  land  and  people  as  here  happily 
brought  out  make  the  volume  equal  in  interest  to  a  novel,  while 
the  style  is  pure,  and  the  religious  and  missionary  influence  de- 
cided."  And  so,  too,  the  Vermont  Chronicle:  "Its  style  is 
popular,  and  the  amount  of  information  communicated  very 
great.  It  is  a  good  work  to  put  in  our  Sabbath  school  libraries 
in  place  of  semi-religious  novels." 

Could  it  be  generally  known,  at  this  day,  how  much  of  fresh, 
diligent,  difficult  research  and  careful  study  the  author  of  "Zulu- 
Land"  put  into  his  book, — little  or  nothing  in  just  this  line  hav- 
ing ever  as  yet  been  attempted  there  at  that  time, — perhaps  the 
reader  would  excuse  the  writer  for  being  pleased  with  the  kind 
reception  so  generally  accorded  to  his  work  when  it  came  from 
the  press;  though,  of  its  many  defects  none  could  be  more  fully 
aware  than  himself.  Nor  would  it  be  otherwise  than  easy  to 
extend  and  apply  remarks  of  this  kind  to  other  works  of  which 
a  brief  sketch  has  been  attempted  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
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SUNSETTING. 

Content  you — so  you  did  the  task 
The  Master  set  at  morning's  prime, 

With  zeal  that  never  paused  to  ask 
Space  for  the  needed  resting  time. 

You  fain  would  overtax  your  powers, 
And  overstep  wise  nature's  laws; 

Be  sure  this  tender  God  of  ours 
Knows  when  and  where  to  make  you  pause. 

Some  toiler  waits  your  place  to  fill ; 

This  day  that  dies  with  yonder  light 
Another  day  will  follow  still 

With  room  for  radiance  just  as  bright. 

You  grieve  to  think  you  may  not  see 

Fulfilled  all  purposes  begun ; 
But  does  it  matter  who  shall  be 

The  workers,  so  the  work  is  done? 

Turn  your  full  gaze,  then,  to  the  West, 

That  thus  its  golden  lustre  may 
Crown  with  the  aureole  of  its  rest 

The  evening  of  your  perfect  day. 


West  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
May  8,  1895. 
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A  Supplement  to  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout's  "  Brief  Out- 
line of  Eighty  Years'  Life  and  Labor  in 
Africa  and  America." 

I.     A  Thanksgiving  Sermon. 

Having  finished  his  "Brief  OutHne  of  Eighty  Years'  Life  and 
Labor  in  Africa  and  America,"  as  he  did  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
1895,  with  the  incoming  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  now  opening 
spring,  and  a  glad  reviving  of  some  of  his  old  time  vigor  of 
health,  Mr.  Grout  was  soon  moved  to  return,  at  least  for  a  time, 
to  his  wonted  pleasure  in  noting  the  character,  the  beauty  and 
bounty  of  the  outer  world.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  fruits  of 
his  observations  and  study  in  this  line  took  the  form  of  a  sug- 
gestive discourse  on  "God  in  Nature,"  which  was  preached, 
November  28,  1895,  as  a  Thanksgiving  sermon  at  a  union  service 
in  the  West  Brattleboro  Baptist  church. 

The  sermon,  based  on  the  words  of  Christ,  "Are  not  two  spar- 
rows sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the 
ground  without  your  Father,"  was  put  in  print,  and  from  the 
good  number  of  appreciative  readers  it  had  at  the  time,  it  is 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  these  records  of  some  of  the  author's 
labors,  as  follows  : — 

Introduction. 

"  There's  not  a  place  in  earth's  vast  round, 
In  ocean  deep  or  air, 
Where  skill  and  wisdom  are  not  found ; 
For  God  is  everywhere. 

' '  Around,  beneath,  below,  above, 
"Wherever  space  extends, 
There  heaven  displays  its  boundless  love. 
And  power  with  goodness  blends." 

—J.  C.  W. 

Text. — "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one  of  them  shall 
not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father." — Matthew  x.  29. 

In  these  words  we  are  taught  that  the  sparrow,  though  one  of 
the  least  of  all  birds,  is  not  beneath  a  most  direct  divine  regard. 
Little,  indeed,  was  the  value  set  upon  it  by  men.     Two  of  them 


could  be  had  for  the  merest  fraction, — a  farthing;  or  five  of 
them,  as  Luke  says,  for  half  a  penny ;  and  yet,  "not  one  of  them 
is  forgotten  before  God" ;  not  even  one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  "This,"  says  Owen, 
"is  one  of  the  most  direct  and  striking  proofs  of  God's  superin- 
tending providence  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  His  omniscient  eye 
rests  upon  the  little  bird  in  its  free  and  happy  flight,  provides  for 
its  wants,  shapes  its  course,  and  brings  it  safely  to  the  appointed 
end  of  its  brief  life  with  as  much  watchful  care  as  is  bestowed 
upon  the  most  important  animal  existences  on  earth."  Nor  could 
the  Creator  have  been  less  careful  in  the  making  of  the  tiny  bird 
than  in  his  watching  over  it  after  it  had  come  from  his  hand.  So 
of  all  his  other  creative  acts ;  not  less  in  the  mote  than  in  the 
mountain  ;  not  less  in  the  insect  than  in  the  universe. 

Hence,  I  take  the  words  of  my  text  as  a  suitable  introduction 
to  thoughts  respecting  the  unlimited  interest,  both  creative  and 
providential,  which  God  has  ever  taken  in  his  works,  even  the 
minutest  atom  and  the  tiniest  of  all  His  creatures ;  and  if  in 
the  minutest  and  most  tiny,  then,  surely,  in  the  larger  and 
grander — in  all  which  I  find  a  suitable  subject  and  incentive 
for  the  gratitude,  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  which  we  are  now 
especially  summoned  by  the  President  of  our  nation  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  state. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  invention  and  use  of  the  microscope, 
so  soon  after  the  telescope  had  come  into  use,  must  have  been 
divinely  ordered.  By  the  use  of  the  telescope  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  the  earth  is  surrounded  by  other  ^vorlds,  which  the 
naked  eye  had  never  seen, — that  the  globe  on  which  we  live,  instead 
of  being  the  centre  of  the  universe,  is  really  only  one  of  its  hum- 
bler satellites.  Then  the  skeptic  began  to  say,  man,  the  brief 
inhabitant  of  this  so  small  part  of  creation,  could  not  have  been 
of  consequence  enough  in  the  sight  of  God  to  have  had  from  him 
a  special  revelation  and  a  visit  from  his  Son  to  die  in  his  behalf. 
Just  then  the  microscope  came  in,  to  reveal  another  universe  in 
the  opposite  direction,  set  man  back  again  in  the  centre  of  crea- 
tion, and  show  that,  though  he  was  at  the  foot  of  an  ascending 
series  toward  the  cherubim,  he  was  also  at  the  head  of  a  descend- 
ing series  toward  the  sponge.     And  from  that  time  on  it  has  been 
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coming  to  be  seen,  more  and  more  distinctly,  that  every  link  in 
that  descending  series  is  as  bright  with  proof  of  divine  regard  as 
any  in  the  ascending. 

The  great  Creator's  name,  so  legibly  written  in  the  sun  and 
stars,  and  in  the  measureless  system  of  suns  and  stars  that  fill  the 
universe,  is  equally  plain  in  the  wings  of  the  butterfly  and  in  the 
veinings  of  a  leaf.  His  praise  is  sung  as  truly  by  the  chirping 
insect  as  in  the  music  of  the  spheres.  In  every  smallest  thing,  be 
it  the  point  of  a  diamond,  the  petal  of  a  flower,  the  rainbow  rays 
from  a  drop  of  water,  or  the  troopings  of  tribes  which  only  the 
magnifying  glass  can  discover  in  a  drop,  or  on  a  leaf, — in  each 
and  all  we  see  the  same  proofs  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  divine 
and  infinite,  that  we  find  in  every  greater  work  of  God.  No- 
where do  we  find  any  sign  of  slight  or  want  of  care, — nowhere 
any  indication  of  indift'erence,  neglect,  disappointed  endeavor, 
baffled  or  forsaken  attempt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  perfect 
finish  in  every  thing  after  its  kind  down  to  the  very  lowest  of  all 
the  animals  and  atoms  the  magnifying  glass  can  reach. 

Take  for  example,  the  wing  of  a  common  house-fly,  with  whose 
drowsy  hum  you  are  all  too  familiar,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope notice  the  wisdom  and  skill  with  which  the  wing  is  so 
attached  to  the  body  as  to  secure  both  ease  and  vigor  in  its  use ; 
how  we  find  its  entire  frame  constructed  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  first  principles  of  mechanical  science ;  and  how  in  every  part 
we  find  a  most  delicate  network  of  veins  and  nerves,  all  of  which 
are  now  covered  with  a  complete  coating  of  gauze,  alike  the  thinest 
and  lightest  possible,  and  yet  most  impervious  to  the  air.  Then, 
too,  notice,  withal,  the  exact  ratio  of  the  size  and  strength  of  this 
wing  to  the  insect  to  be  wafted  by  it,  and  who  will  say  that  all 
this  comes  of  any  mere  chanc&  action  or  blind  law  of  selection? 
And  so  throughout  the  whole  realm  of  animal  life,  whether  in  air, 
earth  or  ocean,  we  see  the  same  studious  regard  to  fitness  and 
perfection. 

So  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  cannot  closely  examine  a 
single  leaf,  or  stalk,  or  flower,  without  seeing  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  goodness,  marks  of  his  love  of 
the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  proof  of  his  perfections  in  his 
works.     Take  an  example  from  the  vegetable  world,  a  flower 


from  the  garden,  a  variety  of  the  pink  for  instance,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  and  of  a  botanist,  if  need  be,  notice  its 
exactly  circular  shape,  its  division  into  six  equal  sectors,  all  meet- 
ing at  the  centre  in  equal  angles  of  sixty  degrees,  the  periphery 
or  circumference  notched  all  around  with  delicate  etchings,  all 
equal  to  one  another,  the  colors  outside  disposed  in  concentric 
bands  of  purple  and  red,  and  all  the  lines  exactly  corresponding 
in  their  sinuosities  or  windings, — look  at  these  and  see  in  all  a 
proof  of  that  love  of  beauty,  exact  order  and  perfect  symmetry 
which  everywhere  marks  the  mind  of  God.  To  whatever  plant 
or  tree  we  give  studious  attention  we  see  how  God  in  nature  has 
disposed  every  branch  and  leaf  according  to  laws,  which,  not 
impeded  in  their  operation,  always  indicate  the  Creator's  purpose 
that  everything  he  makes  or  does,  however  small  or  common,  shall 
be  perfect  in  its  kind. 

Someone  has  made  the  very  truthful  remark  that  the  micro- 
scope, which  only  serves  to  reveal  the  imperfections  and  gross- 
ness  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  simply  enhances  the  appearances 
of  order  and  definiteness  of  arrangement  in  the  works  of  nature. 
Minute  geometrical  figures,  as  circles  or  ellipses,  neatly  described 
by  hand,  appear,  when  largely  magnified,  so  deficient  in  regularity 
as  almost  to  lose  their  character;  but  circles,  ellipses,  spirals  and 
other  geometrical  figures  seen  on  placing  delicate  parts  of  veget- 
ables under  a  compound  microscope,  not  only  do  not  cease  to  be 
such,  but  the  curve,  even  when  enlarged  five  hundred  times,  is 
still  perfect  and  the  figure  not  in  the  least  distorted.  When  we 
expose  the  petal  of  a  flower  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  soft,  downy  surface,  which  usually  invests  the  flower, 
disappears  and  in  its  place  we  see  a  multitude  of  separate  cells, 
all  of  a  determined  geometrical  figure,  hexagons  in  one  plant, 
pentagons  in  another,  and  speroids  in  a  third ;  but  always  uniform 
in  the  same  plant.  And  so,  again,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  the  entomologist,  the  fringe  that  borders  the  wing  of  a 
mosquito,  for  instance,  which  is  wholly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
afifords  to  the  microscope  a  fine  specimen  of  the  regularity  of 
structure  and  order  of  arrangement  in  the  depths  of  nature,  which 
the  Creator  would  seem  to  have  reserved  to  his  own  eye.  The 
proboscis  of  the  butterfly  and  the  eyes  of  insects  seen  in  this  way. 


by  the  aid  of  glass,  offer  other  admirable  examples  of  the  same 
thought.  And  so  it  is,  as  the  naturalist  assures  us,  that  the  deeper 
we  go  into  the  more  hidden  parts  of  nature,  instead  of  losing  sight 
of  these  traces  of  a  divine  regard  for  the  smallest  animals  and 
atoms  of  creation,  or  of  a  divine  love  for  order  and  accuracy, 
truth  and  beauty,  we  find  such  traces  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent,  being,  among  all  microscopic  objects  most  remarkable 
in  the  smallest  of  all,  the  Infusoria,  or  those  tribes  which  the  mag- 
nifying glass  discovers  in  drops  of  water.  Well  might  one 
exclaim,  how  little  can  we  comprehend  of  the  delicate  thought- 
fulness  of  that  mind  which  fashions  what  we  call  the  meanest  of 
things  with  all  the  carefulness  of  the  greater,  and  watches  with 
sleepless  diligence  over  the  weakest  of  his  creatures  till  their 
appointed  end  doth  come !  However  far  we  may  carry  our 
examinations  we  never  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  his  skill  or  of  his 
care.  Though  we  multiply  lenses  until  almost  the  primary  atoms 
are  reached  we  come  to  no  boundary  of  either  thoughtfulness  or 
watchfulness,  all  beneficent  and  divine. 

And  then,  too,  the  forecasting  character  of  God's  aims  and 
operations  should  be  specially  noted.  Every  new  exploration 
shows  him  to  be  an  anticipating  Intelligence, — that  his  care  and 
love  make  timely  provision  for  every  new  need,  and  verify  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist :  "O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works ! 
in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy 
riches."  That  new  stores  of  good  and  further  proofs  of  wisdom 
and  love,  in  both  creation  and  providence,  may  yet  be  gathered 
from  earth  and  air  as  the  new  and  increasing  needs  of  the  world 
shall  require  and  its  enterprise  increase,  is  made  probable  from 
what  has  been  already  coming  to  light  all  along  the  ages,  and 
especially  in  our  own  day.  The  oft-recurring  valuable  discov- 
eries and  uses  of  new  treasures  and  forces  in  these  times,  as  the 
telephone,  the  telegraph,  electric  and  gas  lights,  oil  wells,  the  use 
of  steam  and  electricity  as  a  propelling  power  by  land  and  by  sea, 
India  rubber,  new  medicinal  virtues,  and  many  other  wonderful 
discoveries  of  modem  date,  all  indicate  that  God's  realm  of 
reserve  in  nature  is  still  large  and  dense  with  mysteries,  waiting 
the  world's  want  and  his  word  to  be  revealed.  The  sun  was  set 
in  the  heavens  at  the  beginning  to  rule  the  dav,  but  not  till  this 


age  of  ours  have  men  so  mastered  its  laws  of  light  that  they  can 
compel  it  to  paint  landscapes  on  canvas.  God  flashed  his  light- 
ning over  the  world  while  it  was  yet  chaos,  but  only  in  this  gen- 
eration of  ours  have  men  so  comprehended  its  nature  as  to  be 
able  to  harness -it  to  their  chariots,  or  send  it  with  their  messages 
of  friendship  or  of  business  under  oceans  and  across  continents, 
and  by  it  turn  the  darkness  of  our  nights  into  the  light  of  day. 

It  is  both  instructive  and  interesting  to  notice  how  "the  ad- 
vances of  human  knowledge  in  the  world  show  the  forecast  of 
an  overruling  mind,  in  the  fact  that  knowledges  come  to  the 
front  when  they  are  needed.  That  timeliness  is  a  grand  factor  in 
the  works  and  ways  of  God  is  seen  in  the  history  of  inventions 
and  discoyeries.  Historians  see  a  foreordained  coincidence  be- 
tween the  discovery  of  America  and  the  state  of  the  nations  when 
the  discovery  was  made.  One-third  of  the  globe  was  hidden 
from  the  eye  of  civilized  man  till  it  was  needed  for  the  progress  of 
arts,  sciences  and  civil  freedom.  So  it  was  with  the  making  of 
paper  from  vegetable  fiber,  without  which  the  art  of  printing 
would  have  been  comparatively  useless.  The  discovery  of  gold 
mines  in  Potosi  and  in  California  was  so  timely  as  to  make 
epochs  in  history.  The  value  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Eng- 
land became  known  just  when  they  were  needed  to  advance  that 
nation  to  the  front  rank  among  empires  as  the  bulwark  of  Protest- 
antism and  freedom." 

And  then,  again,  the  time  and  the  way  these  treasures  were 
originally  made,  prepared  and  stored  away  in  the  earth  against 
a  time  of  need  are  among  the  most  marked  evidences  of  the 
anticipating  goodness  of  God.  Ages  on  ages  agone,  and  long 
before  man  was  made,  God  was  fitting  up  the  earth  for  man's 
abode.  Among  these  preparatory  works  was  the  growing  of 
trees,  ferns  and  other  vegetable  matter  on  a  most  marvelous 
scale,  and  laying  them  away,  with  forecasting  care  and  love,  to 
become  coal  and  be  ready  for  fuel  in  the  after  ages  of  the  world 
when  man  should  have  need  of  it.  Nor  was  God  less  mindful 
of  order  and  symmetry,  beauty  and  finish,  than  of  utility  in  those 
early  ages,  when  it  would  seem  that  his  own  must  have  been 
about  the  only  eye  that  could  see  his  work.  In  illustration  of  all 
this  I  know  of  nothing  more  forcible  than  the  following  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  Bohemian  coal  mines  as 
given  by  Buckland.  'The  most  elaborate  imitations,"  says  he, 
"of  living  foliage  upon  the  painted  ceilings  of  Italian  palaces, 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  beauteous  profusion  of  the  extinct 
vegetable  forms,  with  which  the  galleries  of  these  instructive 
coal  mines  are  overhung.  The  spectator  feels  himself  trans- 
ported, as  if  by  enchantment,  into  the  forests  of  another  world. 
He  beholds  trees  of  forms  and  characters  now  unknown  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  presented  to  his  senses  almost  in  the  beauty 
and  vigor  of  their  primeval  Hfe.  Their  scaly  stems  and  bending 
branches,  with  their  delicate  apparatus  of  foliage,  are  all  spread 
forth  before  him,  little  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  countless  ages, 
and  bearing  faithful  records  of  extinct  systems  of  vegetation, 
which  began  and  terminated  in  times  of  which  these  relics  are 
the  infallible  historians."  Now,  had  we  been  there,  looking  on, 
during  that  period  of  wonderful  vegetation,  who  doubts  that 
we  had  been  greatly  perplexed  to  know  what  was  the  use  of  all 
those  towering  ferns  and  forests  ?  Or  had  we  been  present  at  a 
later  date  during  the  mighty  upheavals,  that  so  changed  the  face 
of  the  earth,  who  doubts  that  we  had  been  greatly  distressed,  and 
cried  out,  "What  a  pity !" — not  knowing  that  the  great  divine 
World-Builder  w^as  thus  breaking  up  the  strata,  and  setting  them 
edgewise,  in  order  that  each  of  them,  with  its  store  of  coal,  iron, 
lime,  marble,  or  vein  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  precious  metal, 
might  come  to  the  sight  of  man,  and  be  within  his  easy  reach. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  God's  infinite  interest  in  the 
smallest  of  his  works,  even  the  making  and  placing  of  the  atoms 
of  the  universe,  it  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  in  this  way  that 
he  has  made  the  greater  so  complete,  and  kept  them  in  being, 
so  orderly,  secure  and  serviceable.  The  works  of  God,  taken 
together,  have  been  Avell  described  as  composing  a  grand  recipro- 
cal system,  in  v/hich  part  answers  actively  to  part,  constituting 
thus  an  all-comprehensive  and  glorious  whole.  And  the  system 
is,  in  fact,  so  perfect,  that  the  loss  or  displacement  of  any  member 
would  fatally  derange  the  general  order.  Indeed,  one  grain, 
more  or  less,  of  sand,  we  are  told,  would  fatally  disorder  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  heavenly  motions.  So  nicely  balanced,  and 
so  carefully  hung,  are  the  worlds,  that  even  the  grains  of  their 
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dust  are  counted,  and  their  places  adjusted  to  a  correspondent 
nicety.  There  is  nothing  inchided  in  the  gross,  or  sum  total, 
that  could  be  dispensed  with.  So  it  is  that  the  earth,  as  astron- 
omers tell  us,  has  not  varied  half  a  second  in  its  diurnal  revolu- 
tion since  the  creation ;  and  so  it  is.  that  order  and  harmony  pre- 
vail in  all  the  mechanism  of  the  universe.  Indeed,  "it  astonishes 
all  thought,"  says  one,  "to  observe  the  minuteness  of  God's  gov- 
ernment, and  the  nicety  of  the  natural  and  common  processes 
which  he  carries  on  from  day  to  day.  His  dominions  are  spread 
out,  system  beyond  system,  system  above  system,  filling  all  height 
and  latitude ;  but  he  is  never  lost  in  the  vast  or  magnificent. 
He  descends  to  an  infinite  detail,  and  builds  a  little  universe  in 
the  smallest  things.  He  carries  on  a  process  of  growth  in  every 
tree,  and  flower,  and  living  thing ;  accomplishes  in  each  an 
internal  organization,  and  works  the  functions  of  an  internal 
laborator}^  too  deHcate  all  for  eye  or  instrument  to  trace.  He 
articulates  the  members,  and  impels  the  instincts  of  every  living 
mote  that  shines  in  the  sunbeam.  As  when  we  ascend  toward 
the  distant  and  the  vast,  so  when  we  descend  toward  the  minute, 
we  see  his  attention  acuminated,  and  his  skill  concentrated  on  his 
object,  and  the  last  discemable  particle  dies  away  out  of  sight 
with  the  same  divine  glory  on  it,  as  on  the  last  orb  that  glimmers 
in  the  skirt  of  the  universe.  God  is  as  careful  to  finish  the  mote 
as  the  planet,  not  only  because  it  consists  with  his  perfection  to 
finish  everything,  but  also  because  the  perfection  of  his  greatest 
structures  is  the  result  of  perfection  in  their  smallest  parts  or 
particles." 

The  subject  before  us  is  full  of  valuable  instruction.  From  it 
let  us  learn  : — 

To  acquiesce  readily,  heartily,  in  the  orderings  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  is  ever  over  us  for  good. 

While  we  live  upon  the  common  bounties  of  God,  let  us  not 
neglect  that  spiritual  provision  he  has  made  for  the  soul, — pro- 
vision for  life  and  peace  without  alloy,  stint  or  end. 

Remember  that  God's  perfections  and  bounties  justify  His  claim 
upon  us  for  trust,  affection,  thanksgiving  and  service. 

Let  us  leani  to  use  the  world  in  which  we  are  set,  as  not  abus- 
ing it, — be  neither  cruel  nor  careless  in  the  use  or  treatment  of  any- 
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thing  God  has  made;  be  kind  to  friends,  to  all  men,  and  all 
creatures ;  make  the  world  brighter  and  better  for  our  being  in  it. 

Let  us  also  learn  to  be  faithful  and  true  in  the  little  things,  as 
God  is.  This  is  the  way  to  succeed,  to  make  character,  and  find 
approval  before  God.  "He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least, 
is  faithful  also  in  much." 

Let  us  be  inspired  to  gratefully  adore,  and,  according  to  our 
measure,  gladly  imitate  God's  patience, — his  untiring  devotion  to 
his  work,  his  steady  adherence  to  his  one  great  plan,  his  great 
and  lasting  world-work  for  man.  During  all  those  ages,  whose 
length  impresses  one  like  eternity  itself,  he  had  the  one  final  idea 
in  view;  and  the  laws  that  now  work,  wrought  regularly  and 
invariably  then,  to  bring  about  his  masterly  purpose.  He  halted 
not,  he  hurried  not.  Eternity  was  his.  A  thousand  years  to  him 
were  as  a  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.  As  the  poet 
hath  said : — 

"  God  worketh  slowly,  and  a  thousand  years 
He  takes  to  lay  His  hands  off!     Layer  on  layer 
He  made  earth, — formed  it,  and  fashioned  it 
Into  the  great,  bright,  useful  thing  it  is; 
***** 

"  Veined  it  with  gold,  dusted  it  with  gems, 
Lined  it  with  fire,  and  round  its  heart-fire  bound 
Rock-ribs  unbreakable; — until  at  last 
Earth  took  her  shining  station  as  a  star 
In  heaven's  dark  hall,  high  up  the  crowd  of  worlds." 

Finally,  be  assured,  each  and  all  of  you,  that  God  hay  some 
good  place  and  work  for  every  one  of  you, — some  blessed  mission 
for  each  of  you  to  fill  and  adorn,  and  that  he  will  set  and  sustain 
you  in  it  if  you  look  to  him  for  guidance  and  support.  If  every 
tiny  bird,  every  petal  of  a  flower,  every  grain  of  sand,  as  well  as  the 
sun  and  every  star,  has  some  divinely  appointed  place  to  fill,  much 
more  every  intelligent  creature,  and  especially  every  loving  friend 
of  this  Lord  of  all.  Nor  is  there  any  more  blessed  place  or  work 
for  you,  in  all  the  universe  of  God,  than  to  be,  of  choice,  in  just 
this  love,  lead,  and  labor  of  the  Lord,  accept  the  lot  he  assigns 
you,  submit  to  his  discipline,  do  his  pleasure,  and  receive  at  last 
the  glorious  reward  his  infinite  grace  provides. 
West  Brattleboro,  December  24,  iSq^. 
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II.     All  Nature  a  Witness  for  God. 

During  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1896,  being  still  much 
interested  in  nature  studies,  Mr.  Grout  revised  and  put  out 
another  work,  a  response  or  counterpart  to  that  of  the  previous 
year — a  sermon,  entitled,  ''All  Nature  a  Witness  for  God,"  basing 
his  facts  and  thoughts  on  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handywork,"  etc.  Revised  Version  of  Psalm  19:1-4.  Hav- 
ing given  these  words  a  careful  paraphrase,  Mr.  Grout  took  them 
as  teaching  that  all  the  work^  of  God  are  preachers  for  him,  and 
said,  in  part :  They  all  help  to  reveal  his  character,  display  his 
attributes,  illustrate  his  excellence,  set  forth  and  exalt  his  wisdom 
and  love,  his  truth  and  grace. 

It  is  here,  in  this  "Book  of  Nature."  as  the  works  of  God  are 
sometimes  called,  written,  as  it  is,  some  of  it  in  the  largest  of 
letters,  and  held  most  closely  and  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  that  we  find  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Great  Author — all 
open  and  winning,  inspiring  and  free.  It  was  from  the  pages 
of  this  volume  the  Psalmist  was  reading  when  he  gave  us 
the  beautiful  words  I  have  set  at  the  head  of  my  discourse.  It 
was  upon  the  pages  of  this  volume  the  apostle  was  looking  when 
he  told  how  the  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  are  clearly 
seen.  Even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  legibly  written 
out  so  that  the  heathen,  if  they  fail  to  perceive  all  that  is  necessary 
for  their  safety,  are  without  excuse. 

In  what  way  could  the  great  progenitor  of  our  race  have  had 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  more  surely  or  deeply  enlisted  in  the 
wisdom  and  love  of  God  than  to  be  employed,  as  he  was,  to  dress 
and  keep  the  garden  in  which  he  was  set,  and  have  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom  brought  to  him  to  be  named  ? 

The  book  of  Job  is  rich  in  examples  and  illustrations  from 
nature  in  respect  to  the  character,  attributes,  government  and 
providences  of  God.  To  these  ends  reference  is  made  in  one 
chapter  to  more  than  thirty  natural  objects,  such  as  silver  and 
gold,  brass  and  iron,  stones  and  rocks,  to  the  crystal,  the  onyx, 
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coral  and  pearl,  to  the  sapphire,  topaz  and  rubies,  to  light  and 
darkness,  sea  and  land,  heaven  and  earth,  winds  and  waters, 
thunder  and  lightning,  the  mountains,  the  rain,  the  depths, 
rivers  and  floods,  the  vulture,  fowls  and  lions.  In  several  places, 
in  order  to  denote  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  life,  our  days 
are  compared  to  the  transient  shadow,  a  flower  that  is  cut  down, 
the  flight  of  an  eagle  that  hasteth  to  the  prey.  In  the  talks  which 
God  himself  had  with  Job  we  find  numerous  references  to  the 
objects,  laws,  and  operations  of  the  natural  world. 

So  the  Psalmist  David,  some  of  whose  words  we  have  before 
us ;  and  so  with  the  other  Psalmists  of  his  day.  Their  most 
uplifting,  soul-inspiring  songs  are  breezy,  bracing,  full  of  fresh 
air,  bright  with  sunshine,  and  rich  in  allusions  to  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  country.  In  one  of  the  Psalms  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  sun  by  day ;  in  another  a  soliloquy  beneath 
the  starry  heavens  by  night ;  in  another  a  word-picture  of  a 
thunder  storm ;  in  others  panoramic  paintings  of  the  various 
fields  of  nature.  And  so  all  through  the  book  we  have  glimpses 
of  scenery  and  sketches  of  natural  objects  which  show  that  the 
Psalmists  were  wont  to  drink  often  and  deep  at  the  well  of 
pleasure  and  of  instruction  which  they  found  in  the  scenery  of 
their  native  land.  Nor  is  this  great  country  of  ours  less  beauti- 
ful than  was  that  of  Palestine.  Upon  it,  in  its  mountains  and 
glens,  its  lakes,  rivers  and  rocks,  its  dells  and  vales,  the  bays  and 
arms  of  its  seas,  and  in  hosts  of  other  natural  beauties  and  riches, 
God  has  lavished  some  of  his  choicest  gifts ;  that  here,  in  this 
great  volume  of  nature,  hardly  less  than  in  the  written  word, 
men  might  be  aided  and  encouraged  to  study  his  perfections  and 
inspired  to  sing  his  praise. 

And  so,  too.  King  Solomon,  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of 
all  the  earlier  ages,  was  both  interested  and  versed  in  all  studies 
of  this  kind,  and  even  went  so  far,  it  would  seem,  as  to  give 
lectures  in  them ;  for  it  is  written  of  him  that  "he  spoke  of  the 
trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  he  spoke  also  of  beasts,  and  of 
fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.  And  there  came  of 
all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the 
earth,  which  had  heard  of  his  wisdom." 


Were  we  in  want  of  other  illustrations  from  olden  time  we 
might  point  to  the  habits  and  teachings  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
during  his  life  on  earth.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  interest  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  took  in  the  world  of  nature,  and  so  great  the 
influence  this  interest  had  upon  his  character  and  his  teaching, 
that  he  has  been  alike  both  truthfully  and  beautifully  represented 
as  making  the  skies  his  educators,  the  sunsets  his  books,  and  as 
putting  himself  into  a  religious  school  when  he  ascended  a  hill- 
top, where  he  could  stand,  retired  and  meditative,  a  devout  and 
reverent  observer  of  physical  phenomena. 

Indeed,  we  can  hardly  say  whether  there  is  more  of  truth  or  of 
beauty  in  the  remark  of  another,  that  "Nature  is  God's  pavilion 
among  the  sons  of  men.  As  here  it  was  that  Adam,  in  the  very 
beginning,  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,  walking  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden,  so  now  it  is  that  every  man  of  wakeful 
thought  and  feeling  may  meet  everywhere  in  nature,  and  almost 
in  open  vision,  the  Great  Father  of  lights  waiting  to  be  gracious. 
Here  it  is  that  perpetual  refreshment  may  be  had  for  any  and 
every  heart  and  mind  that  is  attent  and  duly  prepared  to  receive 
it."     So  the  poet : — 

"  Go  to  the  fields  and  Nature  woo, 

No  matter  what  thy  mood; 
The  light  heart  will  be  lighter  made ; 

The  sorrowful  imbued 
With  joyous  thoughts.     The  simplest  flower 
Has  o'er  the  soul  a  magic  power." 

And  so  another  poet : — 

"AH  have  a  voice ;  the  heavens  above, 
The  earth  beneath,  and  all  things  that  under  earth 
Lie  deeply  hidden, — all  send  out  a  sound, 
And  lecture  man,  the  wandering  and  the  lost, 
In  holy  love." 

And  so  it  is,  that  from  heaven  and  earth,  sea  and  land,  and  in 
a  garb  of  almost  endless  forms  and  colors,  revelations  of  the 
divine  mind  are  constantly  coming  to  cheer,  inspire  and  guide  us. 
Not  alone  the  well-nigh  numberless  varieties  of  beauty  in  the 
floral  world  and  in  all  the  diversified  forms  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life,  but  'fine  landscapes,  sunrises  and  sunsets,  the  regular 
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procession  of  the  seasons,  the  ever-varying  clouds,  majestic 
storms  with  their  lightning  flashes  and  thunder  trumpets,  the 
moon  and  stars  by  night,  mountain  heights,  dells,  gorges  and  deep 
caves,  the  solemn  hush  of  the  forest  and  its  more  solemn  moan, 
the  calm  hour  of  twilight,  the  noise  of  waterfalls,  the  laughing 
stream,  the  placid  lake,  the  surging  sea,  the  universal  chorusing 
and  caroling  of  birds,  as  the  gates  of  day  open  at  dawn  and  shut 
at  eve  upon  us,  and  all  nature  full,  in  high  keys  and  low,  of  the 
voices  of  happy  creatures  summering  away  their  lives  in  glad- 
ness,'— what  endless  food  do  all  these  furnish  for  the  inspiration 
of  grateful,  God-v/ard  thought  and  feeling ! 

I  sympathize  with  that  beautiful  writer,  the  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
Robertson,  who  says :  "This  world  is  but  manifested  Deity, — God 

shown  to  eye,  and  ear,  and  sense The  sounds  and  sights 

of  this  lovely  world  are  but  the  drapery  of  the  robe  in  which  the 
Invisible  has  clothed  himself."  And  again :  "Let  us  not  de- 
preciate what  God  has  given.  There  is  a  rapture  in  gazing  on  this 
wondrous  world.  There  is  a  joy  in  contemplating  the  manifold 
forms  in  which  the  All  Beautiful  has  concealed  his  essence — the 
living  garment  in  which  the  Invisible  has  robed  his  mysterious 
loveliness." 

What  we  greatly  need,  therefore,  in  traversing  the  earth,  the 
great  laboratory  and  storehouse  of  the  works  of  God  and  of 
things  wherein  may  be  found  some  of  the  divinest  forms  of  truth, 
beauty,  wisdom  and  goodness,  is  such  a  wakeful  attention  to  what 
we  are  passing  in  this  realm  of  nature  as  shall  lift  that  veil  of 
familiarity  and  of  commonness,  with  which  some  of  her  richest 
treasures  of  instruction  and  delight  are  covered  from  the  careless 
eye.  Let  the  sight  and  hearing  of  anyone  be  trained  to  observe 
the  almost  infinitely  diversified  forms,  scenes  and  expressions  of 
nature,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  will  be  able,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  to 

"  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything;" 

and  with  these  find  also  the  most  varied  and  unfailing  sources  of 
uplifting  enjoyment,  all  free  as  the  air  he  breathes,  ever  pointing 
upward  withal  and  declaring 

"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 
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As  Mr.  Grout  was  nearing  the  close  of  the  discourse  from 
which  these  thoughts  and  facts  are  taken,  he  remarked :  "In  view 
of  the  instructive  subject  now  before  us,  let  us  conclude  with  this 
one  most  precious  thought,  that  the  great  design  of  God  in  his 
works,  as  in  his  word,  is,  that  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  power 
and  glory  may  be  revealed  and  magnified  in  what  he  does  for  the 
happiness  and  weal  of  his  creatures,  and  especially  for  us  and  all 
his  offspring,  to  win  and  attach  us  to  himself  in  trust,  gratitude, 
affection  and  service.  To  this  end  he  has  made  us  capable  of 
finding  happiness  in  his  works,  set  us  over  many  of  them, 
endowed  us  with  capacity  to  know  them,  to  see  his  perfections  in 
them,  and  bless  him  for  them.  Had  we  given  this  capacity  more 
exercise  and  cultivation  it  had  been  all  the  greater  and  keener. 
Nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  that  the  farther  we  push  our  observa- 
tions into  this  world  of  beauty  and  of  bounty,  in  which  we  are  set, 
the  more  shall  we  see  of  that  divine  goodness  and  glory  of  which 
v\^e  speak,  and  the  more  shall  we  be  drawn  and  attached  to  the 
Author ;  while  the  more  we  are  drawn  and  attached  to  the 
Author,  the  more  shall  we  be  like  him  in  that  peace  and  joy  of 
which  he  is  the  boundless  source. 

III.     A  Golden  Wedding. 

The  mid-autumn  of  this  year,  1896,  brought  to  jNIr.  Grout  and  his 
much  esteemed,  highly  honored  companion,  an  occasion  of  grati- 
tude and  rejoicing  such  as  comes  to  comparatively  few,  and  to 
them  but  once,  when,  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1896,  they  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding.  A  goodly  number  of  their  kindred, 
neighbors  and  friends,  coming  in  with  their  warm  congratulations 
and  generous  gifts,  and  sharing  heartily  in  the  songs,  speeches 
and  other  amenities  of  the  hour,  made  it  a  time  of  gladness  not 
often  reached,  nor  easily  forgotten.  As  said  in  "an  Outline" 
afterwards  published :  "There  were  many  presents.  In  addition 
to  the  one  hundred  dollars  and  more  in  gold,  already  named,  other 
generous  contributions  of  the  same  metal,  or  in  the  form  of 
checks  were  sent  in  by  friends  living  at  a  distance.  A  pair  of 
beautiful  rocking  chairs  were  presented  by  the  members  of  the 
West  Brattleboro  Baptist  society.     An  elegant  gold-headed  ebony 


cane  to  Mr.  Grout  came  from  his  brethren  of  the  Windham  Asso- 
ciation of  Ministers;  and  many  other  individual  gifts  and  expres- 
sions of  love  and  good  will  from  friends  both  near  and  far  away 
were  noticed." 

The  Vermont  Phoenix,  in  reporting  the  wedding  and  giving 
account  of — what  it  kindly  called — "A  long  life  which  has  been 
filled  with  an  unusual  measure  of  usefulness  and  of  high  attain- 
ment in  special  lines  of  work,"  contained  the  following  notice  of 

Mrs.  Grout's  Early  Life. 

"Lydia  Bates,  the  youngest  of  Deacon  Phineas  Bates's  twelve 
children,  was  born  in  Springfield,  this  state,  August  i6,  1818. 
Descended  from  the  Lincolns  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  and 
John  Rogers  the  martyr,  she  inherited  an  independence  of 
thought  and  expression  which  she  has  exercised  nearly  eighty 
years.  When  a  school  girl  she  was  an  anti-Mason,  an  aboli- 
tionist and  a  teetotaler.  The  last  two  principles  were  well  tested 
during  a  residence  of  two  years  as  a  governess  in  a  slaveholder's 
family.  When  she  was  a  young  child  her  father  told  a  visitor 
that  he  had  governed  eleven  children  and  that  he  was  going  to  let 
this  one  do  as  she  pleased.  Being  given  this  privilege  she  chose 
to  study,  and  her  course  in  the  district  schools  was  supplemented 
by  terms  in  various  higher  schools,  notably  in  a  boarding  school 
in  Greenfield  taught  by  a  daughter  of  Noah  Webster.  After 
this,  two  years  were  spent  in  Maryland,  and  then,  desiring  a 
higher  education,  she  went,  in  1843,  to  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
of  which  Mary  Lyon  was  then  principal,  and  joined  the  class  of 
forty-six,  which  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  by  a  reunion  at 
the  college  at  the  last  commencement.  After  her  mission  work 
in  Natal  she  gladly  returned  to  Vermont  for  the  fourth  time, 
satisfied  that  Mother  Earth  offers  no  better  place  for  residence 
than  the  Green  Mountain  state. 

"An  English  non-conformist  lady  of  Cape  Town  said,  'A  Re- 
publican government  is  good  for  a  church,  but  not  for  a  country.' 
After  living  many  years  under  British  rule  Mrs.  Grout  still  thinks 
that  a  Republican  government  is  the  best  for  a  country  as  well  as 
a  church ;  but  she  has  never  had  any  desire  to  vote  at  the  polls  or 
to  preach  from  the  pulpit." 


TV.     A  Memorial  Sketch. 

During  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (April  27,  1897), 
after  an  illness  of  some  weeks,  Mrs.  Grout  went  gently,  in  the 
fullness  of  hope  and  trust,  to  her  final  rest,  leaving  her  husband 
and  daughter  to  go  on  for  a  time  without  her  cheerful,  inspiring 
presence  and  every  kind  of  helpful  service.  And  yet  that  sym- 
pathy and  solace  which  came  to  the  bereaved,  in  large  measure, 
from  kind  friends,  and  that  consolation  all  divine  which  they  had 
from  their  Father  in  heaven,  did  much  toward  filling  the  void 
her  absence  made.  Nor  was  it  long,  only  a  few  weeks,  before 
Mr.  Grout  was  able  to  devote  himself  for  a  time  to  the  very 
kindly  work  of  preparing  "A  memorial  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character"  of  his  long-time  most  faithful,  much-loved  helpmate. 

Some  idea  of  Mrs.  Grout's  devoted  life  and  beautiful  char- 
acter, and  of  Mr.  Grout's  occasion  for  gratitude  that  he  had  had 
such  a  helper  for  so  many  years,  may  be  got  from  the  reading  of 
a  few  pages  in  the  above  named  "Memorial,"  as  follows : — 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1846,  an  ecclesiastical  council  was  held 
in  Mrs.  Grout's  native  town,  Spring-field,  this  state,  and  in  the 
church  where  she  had  always  worshiped  when  at  home,  by  the 
action  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  Grout  was  examined,  and  ordained  to 
mission  work  among  the  Zulus  in  Natal,  South  Africa. 

At  the  close  of  the  ordaining  services  at  the  church  in  Spring- 
field, a  part  of  which  was  an  eloquent  sermon  by  Professor  Park 
of  Andover,  on  "The  Reflex  Influence  of  Foreign  Missions,"  ]\Ir. 
Grout  and  Miss  Bates  were  married,  and  after  supper  they  started 
en  route  for  Boston  and  Africa. 

Traveling  in  the  old-fashioned  stage  coach  till  they  came  to 
Fitchburg,  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Boston  was  made  by  rail,  on 
the  9th ;  and  on  the  day  following  they  took  ship  for  Cape  Town. 
Some  parts  of  the  voyage  were  rough  in  the  extreme,  especially 
in  starting  out  from  Boston,  and  out  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
for  Natal ;  but  the  only  apparent  effect  of  these  rough  parts  upon 
Mrs.  Grout  was  to  bring  out  and  strengthen  her  faith  and  prove 
her  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  she  had  been  appointed.  She 
was  always  frail,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  naturally  timid  and 
retiring;  yet  in  times  of  great  difficulty  or  threatening  danger, 
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her  perfectly  calm,  quiet,  yet  resolute  and  courageous  spirit, 
together  with  the  readiness  and  ease  with  which  she  would  rise 
into  the  fullest  measure  of  trust  in  God,  an  unqualified  repose  in 
His  wisdom  and  love,  were  a  cheer  and  a  marvel  to  all  who  knew 
her. 

She  and  her  husband  had  only  fairly  embarked  at  Boston  and 
been  for  a  few  short  hours  on  their  way,  when  the  ship  was 
caught  in  the  van  of  a  storm,  which  drove  many  another  like  craft 
upon  the  rocks.  For  many  a  long  hour  the  captain  and  all  his 
crew  were  busy  on  deck  and  in  the  rigging,  struggling  to  escape 
a  like  fate.  The  steward  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  casks 
of  fresh  water,  not  yet  made  fast,  were  kept  in  a  steady  dance  on 
deck;  the  baskets  of  eggs  and  apples  and  an  open  barrel  of  flour 
came  crashing  down  the  hatchway  into  the  cabin,  where  several 
trunks  and  numerous  packages  were  now  kept  in  a  most  vigorous, 
commingled  shuffle  with  eggs,  apples  and  flour,  and  all  in  water 
from  the  dashing  waves  which  were  thrown  upon  deck  and  down 
the  hatchway. 

Yet,  through  all  these  long,  noisy,  distracting  hours,  Mrs. 
Grout  showed  no  sign  of  perturbation ;  though  she  was  not  a  little 
rejoiced  to  have  the  captain  come  in,  as  he  did  about  midnight, 
and  say  they  were  out  of  danger,  and  put  the  cabin  in  order ;  then 
bring  out  his  Bible  and  read  in  the  107th  Psalm  how  they  used  to 
"go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  in  David's  day,  and  then  in  fervent 
prayer,  honor  the  wish  of  the  Psalmist,  "that  men  would  praise 
the  Lord  for  his  goodness  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men." 

And  so,  in  the  very  opening  of  the  mission  work  to  which  she 
had  given  her  life,  when  necessity  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  her  to 
remain  alone,  save  with  her  infant  and  tAvo  Zulu  servants,  for 
some  weeks,  near  the  coast,  among  a  rude  people  and  in  a  region 
which  was  known  to  be  the  habitat  of  diverse  kinds  of  wild  beasts, 
while  her  husband  went  inland  to  prepare  a  humble  cottage  in 
which  to  live,  Mrs.  Grout's  uniform  spirit  of  self  denial,  her 
patience  and  courage,  trust  in  God  and  zeal  for  his  work,  not  only 
made  and  kept  her  calm  and  cheerful,  but  showed  her  able  to  be, 
upon  occasion,  most  truly  and  grandly  heroic.  And  many,  very 
many  were  the  occasions,  during  her  fifteen  years  of  life  and 
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labor  in  that  land,  when  these  and  kindred  virtues  came  to  the 
front  and  gave  to  her  beautiful  face  and  character  a  charming, 
Christly  lustre. 

As  one  such  occasion,  mention  might  be  made  of  that  which 
occurred  soon  after  she  reached  Natal,  when  she  crossed  a  swollen 
river,  ensconsed  in  the  roof  of  a  tented  wagon,  which  twenty- 
four  swimming  oxen,  led  by  two  Zulus  on  two  swimming  horses, 
hauled  safely  through  the  brimming,  swirling  waters ;  or,  when 
growling  leopards,  or  a  pack  of  crying  hyenas  came  prowling 
round  her  lonely  lodgings  in  the  wagon,  outspanned  for  the  night 
by  a  clump  of  bushes  in  the  field,  while  her  husband  and  all  "the 
boys"  were  away  in  the  dark  hunting  for  the  lost  oxen  ;  or,  when 
these  growling,  prowling  animals  of  the  night  came  jumping  upon 
the  roof  of  her  house,  directly  over  her  bedroom,  hoping  to  get 
the  joint  of  beef  which  had  been  hung  high  up  under  the  roof 
of  the  veranda  for  her  family's  next  day's  dinner;  or,  when  she 
was  descending  a  mountain  slope  on  a.  long,  rough,  rocky  road, 
such  as  only  nature  had  marked  out  when  the  land  was  having 
some  mighty  upheaval  ages  agone,  two  wheels  of  the  wagon 
being  chained  to  keep  it  from  crushing  down  upon  the  oxen  in 
front  of  it;  or,  when  she  and  her  husband  were  the  last  of  the 
missionaries  to  leave  their  station  for  the  town  and  barracks  at 
the  seaport,  and  the  first  to  return  to  their  station,  when  wild, 
hostile  hordes  from  the  North  threatened  to  come  down  and  sweep 
the  entire  District  of  Natal  with  the  besom  of  destruction ;  or, 
when,  after  some  years  of  overwork,  she  was  laid  for  months  on 
a  bed  of  sickness,  with  little  or  no  hope  of  recovery,  and,  all  this 
time,  a  few  weeks  excepted,  utterly  beyond  all  reach  of  either 
medical  aid  or  intelligent  nursing  save  what  her  husband  could 
render ;  while,  now  and  then,  a  company  of  native  women  from 
their  heathen  Kraals,  and  in  their  scanty  garb,  yet  with  warm, 
loving  hearts,  would  come  and  lean  in  silence  over  the  gate  in 
front  of  the  house  till  the  missionary  appeared;  and  then  tenderly 
ask :  "O  our  king,  how  is  it  with  our  dear  mother,  the  queen, 
to-day?" 

In  a  most  primitive  mission  field,  like  that  of  Natal  at  the  time 
Mrs.  Grout  entered  it,  and  in  a  mission  where  the  stations  were 
far  apart  and  only  one  man  and  his  wife  at  a  station,  one  of  the 
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hardest  things  for  a  woman  of  a  social,  refined,  cultured  taste  and 
habit  to  endure,  was  the  lack  of  congenial  society,  or  opportunity 
for  frequent  communion  with  a  goodly  number  and  variety  of 
kindred  spirits.  This,  to  Mrs.  Grout,  was  a  great  privation. 
There  were  times,  when  for  months,  she  saw  no  white  face  except 
those  of  her  own  family.  And  yet,  this  privation  was  met  in  part 
and  relieved  in  various  ways.  At  one  time  she  had  with  her  the 
entire  mission,  parents  and  children,  numbering  nearly  fifty,  and 
for  nearly  a  week,  gathered  as  they  were  for  an  annual  meeting. 
At  other  times  she  would  have  as  guests  distinguished  visitors 
on  an  outing  from  the  capital  of  the  colony  or  from  the  seaport, 
or  from  some  English,  Scotch  or  German  mission ;  or  Bishop 
Colenso  with  some  of  his  helpers ;  or  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town 
with  his  traveling  companions ;  or  the  governor  of  the  colony 
with  a  retinue  of  associates  and  subordinates ;  or  a  group  of  mil- 
itary officers ;  or  some  African  traveler,  hunter,  philologist,  or 
other  scientific  explorer,  any  and  all  of  whom  would  always  find 
Mrs.  Grout  an  agreeable,  generous  and  hearty  hostess. 

Mrs.  Grout  was  a  great  student  and  lover  of  God's  works  in 
nature.  She  was  always  seeing  beauties  and  finding  charms 
that  the  common  eye  would  never  see,  and  in  her  African  life 
especially  she  found  a  rich  field  for  studies  of  this  kind,  and  in 
these  studies  a  delightful  alleviation  of  some  of  the  privations 
to  which  she  was  subject.  Among  the  sacred  reminiscences 
which  ever  and  anon  crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  are  some 
of  those  long  walks,  or  rides  horseback  or  otherwise,  over  the 
hills  or  through  fragrant  fields,  where  she  would  linger  now  and 
then,  here  or  there,  for  a  while,  in  some  shady  nook,  to  admire  or 
sketch  a  rare  and  rarely  beautiful  flower;  or  in  some  beautiful, 
quasi  palmy  grove  to  sketch  a  group  of  the  strelitsia  alba  with  its 
mammoth  leaves  and  most  sui  generis  blossom;  or  the  subject  of 
her  pencil  might  be  what  was  sometimes  called  "The  Queen  of  the 
floral  tribes  in  Natal,"  the  amaryllis  belladonna,  as  it  grew  in  her 
own  garden,  or  the  ivory  palm,  such  as  grew  along  the  coast.  Or 
the  ride  would  take  her  to  the  highlands  in  the  rear  of  her  home, 
where  she  loved  to  gaze  long  and  studiously  upon  a  most  pic- 
turesque, broad  and  far-reaching  valley,  strangely  filled  in  every 
part  with  large,  tall,  hemispheric  or  conical  hillocks,  the  entire 
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valley  being  bordered  and  shut  in,  as  it  were,  by  a  circuit  of  flat- 
topped  mountains,  the  sides  of  which  were,  in  places,  perpendic- 
ular walls  of  sand-stone.* 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Grout  hardly  less  interested  in  the  beautiful 
birds,  the  artful  ants,  the  timid,  playful,  brig-ht-eyed  antelopes, 
and  some  of  the  other  animals  of  Natal,  in  the  shells  of  its  shores, 
and  in  the  southern  constellations,  than  in  the  flora  of  that  land, 
and  in  the  geology  of  its  hills  and  vales. 

The  mission  field  to  which  Mrs.  Grout  went,  at  the  time  of  her 
going,  was,  practically,  a  terra  incognita,  except  that  it  was 
known  to  be  morally  dark  and  greatly  in  need  of  gospel  light. 
Even  the  light  of  civilization  had  only  just  begun  to  break  in 
upon  the  particular  field  to  which  she  went.  Africa  as  a 
whole  was  little  known  at  that  time.  Livingstone,  Stanley,  and  a 
host  of  other  modem  explorers,  had  not  yet  entered  upon  their 
researches.  The  common,  popular  opinion  of  Africa,  here  at 
home,  when  ]\Irs.  Grout  first  turned  her  thoughts  to  it  as  a  mis- 
sion field,  was,  that  its  chief  characteristics  were,  a  land  of  barren 
plains,  waterless  rivers  and  songless  birds.  The  common  school 
maps  of  that  day  marked  what  was  really  a  great,  rich,  populous, 
w^ell-watered  Center  as  "unknown,"  "supposed  to  be  an  elevated 
desert."  One  of  the  hardest  things  Miss  Bates  had  to  meet  in 
her  mission  purpose,  at  that  day,  was  the  arguments  and  en- 
treaties of  kind  friends  and  dear  relatives  to  dissuade  her  from 
giving  her  talents,  her  attainments,  her  very  life,  to  a  cause  so 
forbidding,  so  full  of  danger,  of  sacrifice,  and  giving  so  little  of 
hope  for  valuable  results.  But  the  spirit  and  practical  language 
of  her  reply  were  just  those  of  the  great  Apostle,  with  all  of 
whose  words,  as  indeed  with  the  whole  Bible,  she  was  eminently 
familiar,  when  he  said:  "But  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish 
my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have  received  of 


*  So  interested  was  Mrs.  Grout  in  this  large,  unique  section  of  the  country,  and  de- 
sirous of  knowing  what  an  eminent  geologist  of  her  acquaintance  might  think  of  it, 
that  she  sent  a  large  drawing  of  it  to  President  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College,  and  with 
it  also  a  pen  picture,  of  both  which  his  son,  Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  speaks  under 
date  of  May  18,  1897,  as  follows:  "  The  sketch  to  which  you  refer  was  published  in  Vol. 
IX.  of  the  '  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.'  There  was  one  full  page  plate, 
and  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Grout  occupied  a  full  page  of  the  te.xt.  I  well  remember  seeing 
the  originals  of  the  drawings,  and  that  my  father  was  very  much  interested  in  them." 
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the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 
Entering  the  field  of  what  she  had  taken  to  be  the  sphere  of  her 
labors  for  hfe,  she  gave  herself  with  great  diligence  and  success 
to  the  most  manifold  of  efforts  in  aid  of  her  husband  to  egtabhsh 
and  build  up  a  school,  a  church,  pure  Christian  homes,  a  widely 
extended  civilization,  an  enduring  Christian  community,  at  and 
around  the  beautiful  station,  Umsunduzi,  where  their  mission  lot 
was  cast. 

Of  the  many  appreciative  letters  of  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the 
"memorial  sketch"  of  Mrs.  Grout,  one  from  the  Rev.  C.  O.  Day, 
of  Brattleboro,  said,  in  part :  "The  opening  up  of  Africa  to  com- 
mon daylight  only  makes  us  feel  what  was  the  faith  and  devo- 
tion of  those,  especially  tender  and  delicate  women,  who  faced 
the  mystery  when  it  was  dark,  knowing  only  that  dangers  and 
privations  awaited  them."  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Board,  said :  "I  have  read  it  with  profound 
interest,  and  rise  from  it  with  affectionate  admiration  of  one 
whom  I  had  not  the  happiness  to  know  personally  on  earth,  whom 
I  hope  to  meet  in  the  great  immortality."  The  late  Prof.  Park, 
referring  to  Mr.  and  Airs.  Grout's  experience  in  the  storm  they 
encountered,  as  they  struck  out  from  Boston  harbor,  said :  "That 
scene  of  your  departure  was  sublime." 

V.     Some  of  the  Amenities  of  a  Good  Old  Age. 

In  the  new  and  varied  experience  of  this  year  Mr.  Grout  found 
much  to  bring  the  past  before  his  mind  in  grateful  remembrance 
and  lead  to  a  pleasing  forecast  of  the  future.  Some  of  these 
reflections,  meditations  and  anticipations  eventually  found  ex- 
pression in  a  sermon,  entitled,  "Some,  of  the  Amenities  of  a  Good 
Old  Age,"  which  was  read,  February  14,  1898,  as  a  concio  ad 
cleruni  before  the  members  and  guests  of  the  Windham  Associa- 
tion of  Ministers  at  a  meeting  in  Brattleboro,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  the  author's  pilgrimage,  and  afterwards  "put  in  print  as 
a  souvenir  by  a  few  friends,"  and  inscribed  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.     The  sermon  reads  as  follows : — 
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Members  and  Guests  of  the  Windham  Association  of  Ministers: — 

My  Dear  Brethren :  The  theme  before  us  for  our  meditation  at 
this  time  may  be  called :  Some  of  the  Amenities  of  a  good  old  age; 
and  out  text  for  the  occasion  may  be  found  in  Deut.  33  :2^.  1.  c. : 
As  thy  daySj  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

These  are  the  words  of  God  through  Moses,  his  servant,  to 
Asher  and  his  tribe.  They  give  to  the  patriarch  and  his  people 
a  blessed  promise  that  God  would  prepare  him  and  his  for  every 
service  and  suffering  to  which  they  might  be  called.  What 
more  or  better  could  the  aged  chieftain  and  his  children  have 
asked,  than  this  rich  and  gracious  proffer  of  aid  Divine  for  every 
difficulty  they  might  have  to  encounter  in  the  remaining  pilgrim- 
age of  their  lives,  that,  as  were  their  wants,  so  should  be  their 
supply ;  as  their  emergencies,  so  their  help  and  deliverance ;  as 
their  sorrows,  trials,  burdens,  so  their  comfort  and  relief? 

And  so  for  us  of  to-day ;  these  words  of  God  are  full  of  promise 
and  cheer  to  all  his  people,  of  whatever  age  or  condition,  but 
especially  to  such  as  may  be  subject  to  trial,  bereavement,  priva- 
tion, or  any  infirmity,  as  when  they  either  mourn  the  loss  of 
friends  on  whom  they  would  lean,  or  find  themselves  descending 
into  the  vale  of  years  and  looking  for  an  early  call  to  go  hence. 
If  the  young,  with  all  their  health,  and  hope,  and  full  round  of 
companions,  have  the'ir  trials,  dangers,  griefs,  and  their  need  of 
help  from  God ;  or  if  men  in  the  meridian  of  their  years,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  their  vigor,  yet  burdened,  withal,  with  multiplied  labors 
and  cares,  have  need  of  help  which  only  God  can  give,  much 
more  those  of  advanced  years,  who  have  seen  most  of  their  early 
companions  go  on  before,  and  are  now  beginning  to  find  their 
own  natural  energies  on  the  wane.  To  these  especially  it  is  that 
the  words  before  us  come,  filled  to  the  brimming  with  promise 
and  cheer,  solace  and  support. 

And  so  it  is,  that  while  few  in  the  declining  years  of  life  may 
hope  to  enjoy  all  the  elasticity  or  buoyancy  of  youth,  or  the 
vitality  of  unfolding  manhood,  yet  in  the  lack  of  these  they  may 
have  gracious  compensations  in  which  to  rejoice  and  be  glad. 
Studying  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  as  manifested  alike 
in  all  his  creative  acts  and  in  all  his  merciful  providences,  it  is 
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often  easy  for  his  aged  friends  to  see  him  opening  up  to  them  a 
way  to  amenities,  immunities,  enjoyments,  charms,  of  a  vahie 
not  less  intrinsic,  and  even  better  suited  to  them  now  than 
would  be  those  they  had  in  their  younger  years, — a  happy  illus- 
tration alike  of  the  words  of  our  text,  "As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be,"  and  of  the  Lord's  assurance  to  Paul  in  the  time  of 
his  trial  and  infirmity, — "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee:  for  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness" — an  assurance  which 
brought  from  him,  in  reply,  the  rapturous  declaration, — "Most 
gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me." 

Indeed,  the  more  I  see  and  know  of  God  our  Maker,  and  espe- 
cially the  more  I  study  and  consider  his  word,  his  works,  and  his 
merciful  deaUngs  with  men,  the  more  of  proof  do  I  find  that,  in  his 
wisdom  and  love,  he  has  so  ordained  the  laws  of  nature,  the  laws 
of  his  providence,  the  laws  of  our  pilgrimage  and  social  life  on 
earth,  that  his  children  may  find  in  what  the  poet  calls — 

"A  good  old  age,  released  from  care" 

many  peculiar  privileges,  precious  blessings,  much  of  pure 
delight,  cheerful  hope,  and  sweet  pe^ce,  that  could  not  have  been 
had  in  the  more  active  and  vigorous  experiences  of  their  youthful 
and  mid-life  years.  As  some  one  has  well  said :  "To  be  old  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  a  dotard  or  decrepit."  In  these  times  there  are 
many,  of  whom  the  noble  W.  E.  Gladstone,  of  world-wide  renown, 
bom  in  1809;  the  famous  ex-Emperor  Bismarck,  born  in  181 5; 
our  own  distinguished  missionary,  philanthropist  and  man  of 
affairs,  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  born  in  181 1  ;  that  renowned  prince 
of  educators  and  preachers.  Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  born  in  1808;  and 
that  "grand  old  man"  of  our  own  state,  Senator  Morrill,  born  in 
1810,  are  noted  examples,  who  reach  their  more  than  fourscore 
years  without  finding  the  grasshopper  a  burden.  And  though, 
generally,  some  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  aged,  as  well  as  some 
of  their  physical,  may  have  declined  from  their  one-time  vigor, 
3^et  many  others  may  still  remain  substantially  unimpaired.  And 
as  strenuous  efforts  cannot  now  be  properly  expected  of  them, 
they  are  not  now  so  liable  to  suffer  painful  reaction  from  a  too 
heavy  tax  upon  reserved  power.     Corroding  anxiety  may  now,  all 
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the  more  easily,  give  place  to  a  trustful  composure.  The  modera- 
tion, with  which  they  are  now  so  generally  accredited,  is  in  keeping 
with  that  well-established  social  law,  that  "haste  does  not  become 
the  gravity  of  years."  Hence  the  very  atmosphere,  the  environ- 
ment, into  which  age  has  brought  them,  helps  to  promote  in  them 
a  graceful  serenity.  Even  when  they  may  be  actively  engaged, 
perchance,  to  some  extent,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  they  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  enjoy  many  of  the  pleasures  of  their  younger 
years,  and  yet,  on  the  other,  be  free  from  the  almost  inevitable 
wear  and  tear  to  which,  in  those  years,  they  were  too  often  sub- 
ject. A  cultivated  judgment  and  a  reasonable  forecasting  are  now 
more  likely  to  take  the  place  of  rash  adventure  or  hazardous 
speculation.  That  confidence  which  they  once  too  readily  gave  to 
an  individual,  perchance  a  stranger,  upon  his  own  unsupported 
representation  concerning  himself,  together  with  that  too  great 
willingness,  to  which  they  were  once  addicted,  to  believe,  upon 
imperfect  evidence,  what  they  wished  to  be  true,  is  less  common, 
if  not  obsolete.  And  still,  while  they  are  sufficiently  cautious 
about  giving  a  ready  assent  to  every  plausible  appearance,  or 
yielding  to  every  interested  solicitation,  yet,  out  of  that  generous 
charity  and  well-grounded  faith  which  a  long  experience  and  a 
divine  illumination  have  given  them,  they  have  come  to  believe, 
yet  more  and  more,  in  the  progress,  permanence,  and  ultimate 
prevalence  of  truth  and  virtue ;  so  that  optimism  may  be  regarded 
as  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  healthy-minded  man  in  ad- 
vanced years. 

To  be  sure,  it  may  be  to  him  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  cannot 
hope  to  be  spared  long  for  the  sake  of  the  good  he  might  be  glad 
to  do  for  others.  His  sorrow  may  be  great  when  he  apprehends 
that  his  protecting  arm  may  soon  be  taken  from  those  who.  for 
long,  have  been  wont  to  look  to  him  for  helpfulness.  And  yet 
this  regret  and  grief  may  be  greatly  assuaged,  and  even  turned 
into  joy  in  the  assurance  which  his  own  many  years  now  give 
him,  that  a  stronger  arm  than  his  and  a  yet  more  loving  heart 
are  pledged  to  care  for  them  when  his  own  shall  fail  them.  The 
promise  of  sympathy  and  aid,  all  Divine,  for  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  together  with  the  ground  for  unqualified  trust  which 
the  friend  of  God  has  in  the  matchless  love  and  providence  of 
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him  whose  benefits  he  has  shared  and  whose  faithfulness  he  has 
proved  for  all  the  long  years  of  his  life,  is  fitted  to  afford  him  a 
sweet  peace,  a  trust  and  composure,  which  no  prolonging  of  days 
could  ever  bring.  To  such  a  man  the  teaching  of  the  Psalmist,  "I 
have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  right- 
eous forsaken  nor  his  seed  begging  bread,"  is  more  precious  than 
any  treasure  of  gold  or  promise  of  added  years. 

And  then,  too,  if  the  faithful  veteran  finds,  as  he  must,  that  he 
has  less  of  strength  or  open  door  for  the  more  vigorous,  active 
services  in  his  Master's  vineyard,  which  were  once  to  him  so  full 
of  delight,  he  can  rejoice  and  be  glad,  and  now  more  than  ever, 
in  the  thought  that  the  passive  virtues  are  not  without  their  place 
and  use;  remembering,  as  he  may,  how  the  poet  has  said, — what 
the  Bible  also  teaches, — that 

"They  also  sen-e,  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

So,  too,  a  certain  late  prince  of  preachers  thought  and  taught, 
when  he  set  it  forth  as  "a  kind  of  first  principle,"  and  made  it 
the  theme  of  a  most  eloquent  discourse,  "That  the  passive  ele- 
ments, or  graces  of  the  Christian  life,  well-maintained,  are  quite 
as  efficient  and  fruitful  as  the  active,"  and  said :  "We  too  com- 
monly take  up  the  impression  that  power  is  measured  by  exertion ; 
that  we  are  effective  because  simply  of  what  we  do,  or  the  noise 
we  make ;  consequently  that,  when  we  are  not  in  exertion  of 
some  kind,  we  are  not  accomplishing  anything;  that  if  we  are  too 
humble,  or  poor,  or  infirm  to  be  engaged  in  great  works  and 
projects,  there  is  really  nothing  for  us  to  do,  and  we  are  living  to 
no  purpose.  This  very  gross  and  wholly  mistaken  impression  I 
wish  to  remove,  by  showing  that  a  right  passivity  is  sometimes 
the  greatest  and  most  effective  Christian  power,  and  that  if  we 
are  brothers  and  companions  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of 
Jesus,  we  are  likely  to  fulfill  the  highest  conception  of  a  Christian 
hfe." 

Many  are  the  other  amenities  in  which  the  aged  pilgrim  may 
rejoice,  especially  if  he  have  a  well-balanced,  observing  mind. 

Among  these  might  be  named  an  opportunity  and  ability  to  scan 
the  strifes  of  men,  the  complicated  and  conflicting  affairs  of  life, 
with  a  more  discriminating,  hopeful  eye  than  could  have  been 
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possible  at  an  earlier  period.  From  the  elevated  point  of  view 
to  which  his  advanced  age  brings  him,  the  veteran  who  has  now 
retired  from  the  thick  of  the  conflicts  of  life,  may  look  serenely 
down  upon  the  din,  dust  and  sweat  of  the  heroes  of  the  passing 
day,  whether  struggling  for  precedence,  fame,  power,  or  simply 
for  the  right,  the  true  and  good,  with  a  well  matured  conviction 
that,  sooner  or  later,  their  disputes  shall  be  settled,  their  differ- 
ences adjusted,  and  the  right  be  brought  to  the  front. 

If  his  earlier  years  have  been  given  to  a  careful,  interested 
thought  in  respect  to  the  great  events  of  his  day,  his  later  years  can 
but  be  rich  in  material  for  many  a  restful,  hopeful  meditation,  in 
the  assurance  that  all  human  affairs  are  subject  to  a  Divine  over- 
sight and  control.  By  reason  of  much  experience  and  observa- 
tion he  is  not  so  likely  now  as  once  to  be  confused  by  noise, 
bewildered  or  blinded  by  dust,  or  misled  by  deceptive,  alluring 
lights.  Much  that  was  once  to  him  obscure,  inscrutable,  has 
now  become  plain.  He  is  now  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  the  connection  between  cause  and 
effect;  better  able  to  discriminate  between  the  essential  and  the 
non-essential,  the  enduring  and  the  temporary,  the  important  and 
the  trivial ;  and  so  is  the  better  able  to  decipher  the  difficult,  the 
illegible,  and  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  order  to  be  brought 
out  of  confusion,  peace  out  of  discord.  Somewhat  removed  from 
the  excitements  and  struggles  of  men  in  the  grand  currents  of 
business,  in  his  comparative  leisure  and  repose,  he  is  the  better 
prepared  to  bring  alike  the  light  of  the  past  and  foregleams  of  the 
future  to  bear  upon  a  right  understanding  and  estimate  of  the 
present.  In  the  more  comprehensive  views  of  his  riper  years, 
the  harmony  of  the  moral  universe,  taken  as  a  whole,  becomes 
more  obvious.  Looking  upon  scenes  where  the  parts  seem 
related  and  fitted  to  parts,  he  finds  ground  for  a  belief  in  an 
ultimate  happy  blending,  a  harmony,  a  unity,  a  completeness,  a 
perfection, — indeed,  in  all  things,  proofs  of  a  wisdom  and  love 
alike  Divine,  infinite  and  inspiring. 

Again — to  the  friend  of  God  whose  aim  has  been  to  faithfully 
fill  his  mission  and  make  the  most  of  life,  a  general  review  of  the 
past  in  the  evening  of  his  days  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  him  many 
a  reminiscent  pleasure,  and  kindle  in  him  a  delightful  sense  of 
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gratitude  for  his  many  years  of  manifold  spiritual  enjoyment, 
such  as  could  never  have  been  possible  for  him  in  early  man- 
hood. The  ordinary  events  of  the  passing  hour  may  not  now 
make  upon  him  the  lasting  impression  they  were  once  wont  to 
make,  but  the  memory  is  sure  to  cling  with  a  persistent  tenacity 
to  the  rich  treasures  of  pleasing  experience  which  former  years 
have  laid  in  store.  Nor  will  he  ever  tire  of  bringing  them  to 
mind.  And  if  it  be  admitted  as  "possible  that  an  enjoyment 
of  the  retrospect  of  pleasure  may  sometimes  be  as  great  as  was 
the  reaHzation,"  then,  in  this,  a  fund  may  be  found  on  which  one 
may  draw  at  sight  for  a  currency  better  than  gold. 

Another  of  the  aged  pilgrim's  great  pleasures  is  to  be  found 
in  his  carefully  recalling  the  many  merciful  providences  of 
which  God  has  given  him  happy  experience.  From  his  now 
advanced  eminence,  his  retropective  eye  takes  in  a  wonderful 
range,  revealing  to  him  how  glorious  are  the  storm-clouds  when 
the  sun  shines  on  them,  and  how  really  bright  was  the  light  in 
them,  even  when  the  dark  side  was  heaviest  upon  him.  Here 
it  is,  in  his  greater  leisure,  that  the  aged  friend  of  God  is  able 
to  bring  afresh  to  mind  many  a  spot  signalized  by  its  Ebenezer, — 
its  precious  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  God.  On  this  prin- 
ciple it  was,  that  the  sacred  writers  were  so  often  moved  to  bring 
forward  animated,  cheering  recapitulations  of  Israel's  way 
through  the  wilderness.  Indeed,  in  that  most  instructive,  inspir- 
ing narrative  and  song  which  we  have  in  the  chapter  which  pre- 
cedes that  from  which  our  text  is  taken,  we  have  a  sublime  review 
of  the  whole,  just  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  promised  land. 
Taking  that  careful  retrospect  of  the  past  which  calls  to  mind  the 
many  dangers,  toils  and  trials  through  which  he  has  been  safely 
brought,  the  aged  and  reverent  pilgrim  finds  a  glad  reason  to  hope 
and  believe  that  he  will  be  graciously  carried  through  all  that  are 
to  come,  even  the  last ;  and  in  support  of  this  hope  and  belief  he 
has  that  most  remarkable  promise  from  his  Heavenly  Father : 
"Even  to  your  old  age  J  am  He,  and  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I 
carry  you.  I  have  made  and  I  will  bear ;  even  I  will  carry  and  I 
will  deliver  you." 

And  then,  too,  the  rich  foretastes  of  heaven,  which  the  aged 
friend  of  God  sometimes  gets  as  he  nears  the  end  of  his  voyage, 
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often  surpass  anything'  he  ever  had  in  his  earher  days,  and  give 
great  emphasis  to  the  words  of  Watts  about  the  "sacred  sweets" 
which  "the  hill  of  Zion  yields" — 

' '  Before  we  reach  the  heavenly  fields, 
Or  walk  the  golden  streets." 

As  the  voyager  Columbus,  when  he  was  nearing  the  New 
World,  was  met  and  greeted  by  birds  of  most  charming  song 
and  beautiful  plumage  from  the  land  he  was  striving  to  make, 
and  as  a  more  southern  voyager  was  met  and  overjoyed  by  a 
current  of  fresh  water,  which  the  Amazon  was  sending  far  out 
into  the  sea,  ere  he  had  descried  the  continent  whence  it  came; 
so  the  heavenward  voyager,  on  the  sea  of  this  present  life,  as  he 
draws  near  the  "Better  Land,"  is  sometimes  met,  animated, 
set  forward  by  visits  from  the  birds  of  Paradise,  that  come 
caroling  and  careering  round  him  on  bright  wing,  as  angels 
ministrant,  to  guide  and  cheer  him  on  his  way ;  or  he  is  greatly 
revived  and  strengthened  by  refreshing  drafts  from  the  crystal 
current  which  the  river  of  life  sends  out  to  him.  while  yet  "toiling 
and  rowing"  on  the  rough  and  briny  deep  of  this  world.  It  was 
at  such  a  time  that  Payson  exclaimed :  "The  celestial  city  is  now 
full  in  my  view.  Its  glories  beam  upon  me,  its  sounds  strike 
upon  my  ears,  and  its  spirit  is  breathed  into  my  heart." 

And  just  here  it  is,  in  this  present  rich  foretaste  of  heavenly 
good,  as  also  in  the  remembrance  of  the  precious  promises  of 
God,  his  tested  faithfulness,  his  manifold  deliverances,  that  the 
aged  recipient  of  all  this  love  and  care  finds  a  still  greater 
amenity,  a  never-failing  pleasure  of  a  forecasting,  yet  of  the 
surest  and  purest  kind,  as  in  the  blessed  assurance,  that,  from 
all  his  present  sense  of  weariness,  enticements  to  sin,  bondage  to 
the  flesh,  from  every  burden  of  care,  toil,  trial,  sorrow,  suffer- 
ing, "there  remaineth  a  rest,"  into  Avhich  he  shall  be  graciously 
admitted,  when  he  shall  have  attained  unto  the  end  of  his  days 
on  earth.  And  so  it  is,  that,  more  than  ever,  he  now  looks  and 
hopes  for  a  higher  order  of  life.  To  a  higher  order  he  now  feels, 
more  than  ever,  that  God  his  Maker  is  calling  him,  and  that  for 
this  it  was  he  was  made.  He  has  seen  enough  of  this  world 
to  know  that  nothing  beneath  the  skies  can  satisfy  the  longings 
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or  the  capacity  of  his  spiritual  nature.  He  naturally  reflects, 
now  more  than  ever,  upon  the  excellency  of  this  higher  order, 
and  in  this  very  reflection  finds  a  peculiar  kind  of  delig^ht. 
He  sees  its  excellence  in  its  very  origin, — in  the  fact  that  we 
enter  upon  the  way  to  it  by  receiving  Christ,  and  with  him  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,  being  indeed  born  of  God.  The  high 
order  of  this  life  is  seen  also  in  its  character,  in  its  influence  upon^ 
the  subject  of  it,  and  upon  the  world  in  which  he  is  set,  as  also 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  career  upon  which  such  a  man  enters, 
"pressing,"  as  he  then  begins  to  do,  towards  "the  mark," — the 
grandest  goal  of  life.  The  very  impulse  that  sets  a  man  to 
"pressing"  towards  such  a  goal,  is  an  impulse  that  restores  him 
alike  to  himself  and  to  his  Heavenly  Father. 

Though  a  remembrance  of  his  sins  leads  to  sorrow,  yet  sorrow 
of  a  godly  sort  leads  to  the  blessed  Saviour;  through  faith  in 
whom  come  a  remission,  pardon  and  cleansing,  which  set  the  soul 
in  the  joy  and  peace  of  innocence,  and  fill  it  with  such  adoring 
love  and  praise  as  to  expel  all  lower  thoughts ;  even  as  "on 
the  cloud  is  painted  a  bow  which  dazzles  the  eye  with  its 
efifulgence,  and  withdraws  attention  from  the  background  which 
it  spans."  When  the  now  aged  pilgrim  first  came  into  this 
love  and  devotion  to  Christ  and  began  to  run  the  Christian  race, 
he  came  into  an  utter  and  lasting  hatred  of  sin,  and  into  an  aim 
at  a  complete  likeness  to  Christ,  by  entering  upon  a  career  of 
growth  in  divine  knowledge  and  truth,  a  career  of  progress  in 
spiritual  perception,  heavenly  love, — a  growth  and  progress  in 
all  Christian  grace,  bliss,  and  glory,  that  shall  run  onward  and 
upward,  higher  and  still  higher,  for  ages  and  cycles  of  which 
the  body-bound  mind  can  have  little  or  no  conception. 

Other  careers  are  self-bound,  uncertain,  short-lived.  In 
earthly  careers,  we  are  always  liable  to  be  cut  suddenly  short 
by  some  calamity ;  always  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  caprices 
of  men,  who,  shouting  "Hosanna"  to-day,  on  the  morrow  may 
shout,  "Crucify  him,  crucify  him !"  In  earthly  careers,  how 
few  ever  reach  the  goal  they  would  make ;  indeed,  many  never 
get  fairly  under  way ;  many  fail  early ;  others,  midway.  Many 
that  seem  to  succeed  for  a  time,  eventually  find  themselves  hard 
pressed,  thrust  aside,  surpassed  by  rivals, — the  crown  they  had 
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sought  seized  by  another.  Or,  though  they  have  no  competitor, 
their  own  best  plans  miscarry ;  riches  take  wings ;  heaUh  fails ; 
friends  are  taken  away;  or,  at  best,  they  find  the  enjoyments 
they  had  sought  never  satisfy  the  longings  of  that  soul  which 
was  made  for  a  sweeter,  better  good  than  this  world  can  ever 
give.  The  garland  attained  is  hardly  more  than  put  on,  before  it 
fades  forever  away. 

Not  so  the  truly  Christian  course,  the  course  taken  by  the 
true  and  faithful  friend  of  God,  whatever  the  number  of  his  years. 
No  hostile  competitor,  advancing  age,  or  earthly  calamity,  can 
ever  interfere  with  the  growth  and  fruitage  of  heavenly  grace. 
Spiritual  progress,  development,  enjoyment,  religious  amenities, 
attainments  in  Christian  character,  are  rather  advanced  and 
matured  than  otherwise  by  the  losses,  infirmities  or  other  ills 
to  which  flesh  is  heir.  The  true  Christian  character  becomes 
even  the  more  mellow  and  beautiful  under  the  frosts  of  declin- 
ing years.  "When  the  step  grows  feeble,  the  memory  treach- 
erous, and  all  physical  and  mere  mental  vigor  abates,  even  then 
love  to  God  and  man,  submission,  resignation,  faith  and  hope, 
peace  and  joy,  may  still  be  on  the  ascendant ;  and  the  crowning 
years  of  the  most  aged,  when  there  shall  be  no  longer  capacity 
for  the  pursuits  that  begin  and  end  on  earth,  may  find  the  soul 
still  advancing  in  its  heavenward  career,  its  evening  shadows 
glowing  in  the  morning  twilight  of  the  unending  day !"  And 
there,  too,  on  the  other  shore,  its  onward,  upward  course, — 
progress  and  growth  in  knowledge,  truth  and  glory,  shall  con- 
tinue on,  long  as  eternity,  and  in  a  field  both  marvelous  and 
infinite  as  the  universe  and  the  love  of  God. 

VI.     A  Monograph  on  the  Origin  and  Early  Life  of  Brat- 

TLEBORO. 

It  was  during  the  following  winter,  1898-99,  that  Mr.  Grout 
found  time  to  prepare  "A  Monograph  on  the  Origin  and  Early 
Life  of  Brattleboro,"  which  was  put  in  print  in  April,  1899, — a 
pamphlet  of  32  pages,  8vo.  Some  idea  of  the  character  of  this 
work,  and  of  the  people  it  describes,  may  be  had  from  its  "pre- 
face," and  its  last  two  pages,  as  here  given : — 
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Preface. 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  "In  gathering  up  the  memorials  of 
the  fathers  we  best  manifest  our  regard  for  posterity."  The 
motto  is  full  of  force,  truth  and  beauty;  not  unlike  to  which  is 
another,  that  "He  who  is  not  proud  of  his  ancestors,  either  has 
no  ancestors  to  be  proud  of,  or  else  he  is  a  degenerate  son." 
But  that  this  generation  of  ours  is  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
memory  of  its  ancestors,  the  early  settlers  of  Col.  Brattle's  Bor- 
ough, might  be  shown  in  several  ways,  especially  in  the  steadily 
increasing  interest  which  so  many  are  now  taking  in  the  earthly 
resting  places  which  these  early  fathers  set  apart  for  themselves, 
their  families,  and  for  those  who  should  come  after  them. 
During  the  past  few  years,  much  has  been  done — indeed,  much 
is  still  being  done  to-day,  to  improve  and  beautify  the  sacred 
grounds  in  which  the  material  parts  of  our  kindred  of  the  olden 
times  were  lovingly  laid,  long  ago,  to  rest. 

But  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  graves  of  those  whose  blood  now 
flows  in  our  veins,  is  not  the  whole  of  our  duty,  or  rather  priv- 
ilege, toward  them.  It  is  but  a  becoming,  helpful,  inspiring 
pleasure  for  us  to  know  something  of  their  worthy  deeds,  their 
toils,  trials,  struggles,  the  difiiculties  they  encountered  and  con- 
quered, the  unique  heroism  with  which  not  a  few  of  their  lives 
were  crowned.  To  gather  up,  put  on  record  and  remember  the 
various  valuable  facts  that  have  regard  to  our  old-time  brave, 
self-denying  fathers,  and  mothers  too,  is  due  alike  to  them,  to  the 
God  they  served  and  to  ourselves,  their  children,  and  chil- 
dren's children,  for  whom  they  lived,  toiled  and  prayed. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  only  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  but  natural  as  well, 
even  a  pure  spontaneous  delight  in  all  the  better  minded,  to  have 
a  desire,  a  taste,  for  looking  into  such  things.  For  us  of  Brattle- 
boro,  and  of  this  day,  to  be  interested  in  the  origin  and  early  life 
of  this  Borough  is  but  yielding  to  a  general  law  of  the  race  to 
which  we  belong.  We  are  so  made  that  both  pleasure  and  profit 
invite  to  a  study  of  the  beginnings  and  early  history  of  things. 
Builders,  authors,  inventors,  battlefields,  birthplaces  and  wed- 
ding days  have  ever  been  regarded  as  objects  of  notable  interest. 
Those  who  make  great  discoveries  in  physical  science,  or  in  other 
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secular  and  material  directions,  are  generally  counted  bene- 
factors and  held  in  honor.  Yet  in  no  way  second  to  anything- 
of  this  kind  is  the  ground  which  we  here  and  now  have  for  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  early  families,  the  infant  settle- 
ments, and  the  incipent  stages  of  the  civil,  political  and  other 
institutions  our  fathers  planted  for  us  here  in  the  Borough  to 
which  we  belong  or  in  which  we  have  our  home. 

In  the  efforts  which  the  writer  made,  some  thirty  years  ago,  to 
gather  up  needed  material  for  preparing  a  history  of  the  first 
church  in  Brattleboro,  he  went  through  all  the  "records"  to  be 
found  at  that  time  in  Brattleboro,  whether  of  the  town,  the 
covenanters,  the  church  and  society,  or  of  other  organizations, 
some  in  town  and  some  out,  and  learned  also  what  he  could  from 
books,  pamphlets,  papers,  correspondence,  diaries,  and  from  the 
oral  testimony  of  the  then  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  town ; — in  all 
of  which  he  found  more  or  less  about  the  origin  and  primary 
development  of  the  civil,  political,  industrial  and  social  life  of 
the  town  itself  and  as  a  whole,  in  its  earlier  days. 

Since  that  time,  much  valuable  information  has  come  to  light 
and  been  made  available  through  other  researches"  and  sources, 
especially  in  the  acquisition  of  certain  historical  facts,  as  gath- 
ered and  made  public,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  "Vermont 
Phoenix,"  by  a  certain  member  of  the  legal  profession— facts 
which  the  writer  has  found  very  helpful  in  preparing  the  follow- 
ing Monograph,  and  for  which  he  is  happy  to  take  this  way  of 
expressing  his  great  obligation  and  sincere  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  those  instructive  articles. 

Lewis  Grout. 

Mr.  Grout's  "Monograph  on  the  Origin  and  Early  Life  of 
Brattleboro"  closes  with  this  brief  summary  of  the  origin,  traits, 
habits,  and  character  of  the  sterling  people  by  whom  this  town 
was  settled : — 

The  early  settlers  of  this  town,  like  most  of  the  other  men  and 
women  of  New  England  in  their  day,  were  a  people  of  enterprise, 
enthusiasm,  energy.  They  were  the  children  and  children's 
children  of  those  who  had  left  home,  kindred,  comforts ;  crossed 
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the  sea,  faced  danger,  endured  hardships,  for  principles  and 
privileges  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  they  deemed  dearer  than 
life.  And  as  the  children  of  such  parents,  the  heirs  of  such  an 
ancestry,  they  naturally  felt  the  same  spirit  a-burning  in  their  own 
bones.  So  it  was  that  with  them  life  was  real,  earnest — meaning 
much  for  both  the  present  and  the  future.  They  believed  in  three 
things — freedom,  education,  religion — and  regarded  the  first  and 
second  as  the  handmaids  of  the  third.  To  care  for  all  these 
things,  and  all  which  these  involved,  support  their  families,  main- 
tain their  liberties,  and  plant  the  needed  institutions  of  church  and 
state,  made  them  thoughtful,  industrious,  energetic;  and  yet, 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  their  convictions  and  circumstances, 
they  were  withal  a  social,  cheerful,  happy  people — their  critics 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Though  their  advantages  were  limited  and  their  habits  simple, 
yet  their  enjoyments  were  many,  their  pleasures  pure  and  sweet. 
When  the  Sabbath  came  they  put  on  their  best  clothes  and  went 
to  meeting,  some  on  horseback — husband,  wife,  and  sometimes 
a  child  riding  one  and  the  same  animal,  for  as  to  carriages  they 
had  none.  Reaching  the  meeting  house,  they  dismounted  upon 
the  horseblock  in  front  of  it.  Many,  especially  of  the  younger 
and  more  vigorous  classes,  went  on  foot,  some  of  them  sometimes 
carrying  their  shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands,  only  stopping 
to  put  them  on  as  they  neared  the  end  of  their  way.  When  the 
minister  entered  the  house  the  congregation  would  rise,  and 
stand  while  their  much-loved  pastor  walked  slowly  up  the  aisle, 
graciously  bowing  his  compliments  this  way  and  that  till  he 
reached  the  stairs  which  led  up  to  the  pulpit.  At  the  morning 
service  on  communion  Sabbaths  the  deacons  occupied  seats  of 
honor,  either  by  the  side  or  beneath  the  pulpit,  in  face  of  the  con- 
gregation. In  those  days  they  always  had  two  services  and  a 
long  sermon  at  each. 

During  the  hour's  nooning,  in  summer,  the  people  ate  their 
luncheon  of  dovighnuts  and  cheese,  cucumbers  or  apples  and 
gingerbread,  standing  or  sitting  and  talking  together  in  the 
house,  or  under  the  trees  outside.  In  winter,  they  went  into  the 
neighbors'  houses  and  warmed  themselves,  and  sometimes  had 
a  prayer  meeting.     And  when  it  came  time  to  return  to  the  meet- 
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ing  house,  the  women  were  always  expected  to  replenish  their 
foot-stoves  with  fresh  coals  from  their  kind  neighbors'  good 
wood  fire,  which  contributed  much  to  their  comfort  during  the 
afternoon  service.  If  the  fires  at  their  own  homes  chanced  to 
go  out  while  they  were  absent,  they  quickly  rekindled  it  with  a 
flint,  a  piece  of  steel  and  tinder,  or  by  a  flash  of  powder  from  the 
old  gun. 

And  so  it  was,  that,  with  their  religious  meetings,  secular  pur- 
suits, family  cares  and  social  enjoyments,  their  lives  were  lives 
of  commingled  romance  and  reality,  of  toil,  trial  and  triumph, 
profit  and  pleasure,  usefulness  and  honor.  Few  as  were  their 
books ;  destitute  of  machinery  as  was  the  civilization  of,  their 
day ;  clumsy,  plain,  simple,  scant,  as  were  their  farming  tools, 
their  furniture,  their  wardrobe ;  humble  as  were  their  dwellings, 
and  small  their  means ;  "they  were  rich  in  good  habits,  health, 
industry  and  noble  purposes.  The  first  settlers  were  clear- 
headed, Bible-instructed,  Sabbath-keeping,  God-fearing,  and  if 
not  pious,  they  were  religious.  Hence,  it  was  natural  that  those 
who  had  been  church  members  in  the  older  states,  and  others  of 
like  spirit,  should  want  a  church  of  their  own  in  their  new 
frontier  home.  This  they  sought  and  secured."  As  has  been 
already  said,  having  built  a  meeting  house  as  early  as  1768,  they 
formed  a  church  in  1770,  and  then  covenanted  together,  no  less 
than  seventy  out  of  seventy-five  of  the  men,  to  secure  and  sup- 
port a  true  gospel  minister. 

VII.     Fruits  of  His  Pen,  and  Anglo-African  War. 

At  a  later  date  this  year,  1899,  in  looking  at  some  of  the 
literary  work  he  did  in  Natal,  and  then  at  some  he  had  done  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Grout  was  moved  to  prepare  "A  Partial 
List  of  the  Fruits  of  His  Pen,  with  a  Prefatory^  Note," 
which  was  eventually  "put  in  print  for  a  few  friends."  This 
"list,"  which  began  with  naming  his  "Grammar  of  the  Zulu 
Language,"  "A  History  of  the  Zulu  Tribes  in  and  Around 
Natal,"  and  "A  Reply  to  Bishop  Colenso's  Remarks  on  the 
Proper  Treatment  of  Polygamy,"  in  Natal,  and  ended  with 
"A  Monograph  on  the  Origin  and  Early  Life  of  Brattleboro," 
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1899,   in   this   countr}^   reached   the  goodly   nitmber   of  ninety, 
which,  with  five  other  later  works,  makes  a  list  of  ninety-five. 

It  was  now,  the  latter  part  of  1899,  that  Mr.  Grout's  former 
residence  of  some  years  among  the  Dutch  and  English  in  South 
Africa,  as  a  missionary  among  the  Zulus,  proved  the  occasion 
of  his  taking  a  deep,  active,  interest  in  the  Anglo-Dutch  war, 
at  this  time  beginning  to  rage  in  that  South  land.  Having  been 
asked  by  the  Brattleboro  Professional  Club,  then  about  to  re- 
sume its  usual  winter  sessions,  to  give  them  an  opening  address 
on  the  cause  and  character  of  that  war,  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1899,  he  read  before  them  a  paper,  entitled,  "The  Boer  and 
the  Briton  in  South  Africa,  or  the  Present  War  in  its  Historical 
and  ]\Ioral  Bearings." 

A  good  summary  of  this  paper,  as  given  by  another,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  sketch  of  "The  three  great  treks  of  the  Boers  seeking 
liberty  and  independence, — England's  repeated  covenants  with 
them,  as  often  followed  by  high-handed  violation, — the  absolute 
baselessness  of  the  charges  and  complaints  made  to  justify  the 
war — the  sublime  oath  of  resistance  by  the  people,  who,  the 
most  of  any  on  earth,  resemble  in  a  modernized  way  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers." 

Some  months  later,  June,  1900,  Mr.  Grout  wrote  and  published 
a  pamphlet  of  16  pages,  8vo,  entitled,  "A  Critique  on  Bishop 
Hartzell's  Great  Lecture  in  Chicago,  ]\Iay  2,  1900,  on  the 
Briton  and  the  Boer."  The  character  and  design  of  this  essay 
are  indicated  in  the  following  first  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet : — 

"On  recently  receiving  and  reading  the  'Christian  Advocate's' 
report  of  a  lecture  on  'The  Briton  and  the  Boer,'  by  Bishop 
Hartzell,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  at  the  Auditorium 
in  Chicago,  May  2,  1900,  the  writer  was  amazed  that  the  author 
of  the  lecture  should  have  been  drawn,  of  course  unconsciously, 
into  so  much  of  error  and  misrepresentation  as  the  report  of  it 
indicates.  In  the  following  paper  it  is  proposed  to  notice  a  few, 
only  a  few,  of  these  errors  and  misrepresentations,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  how  it  may  be  with  the  rest." 

This  pamphlet  had  a  wide  circulation,  as  did  the  other,  which 
brought  its  author  many  highly  appreciative  letters.  Among 
those,  having  respect  to  the  first,  there  was  one  of  peculiar  and  spe- 


cial  interest,  coming,  as  it  did,  not  only  from  far  and  from  a  high 
source,  but  also  with  the  noblest  of  objects  in  view — a  desire 
for  aid  in  the  weal  of  peace — a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  Peace  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  asking 
for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Grout's  "Address  on  The  Boer  and  the 
Briton,  that  it  might  appear  in  their  Bibliography  of  Peace,  be 
placed  in  their  library,  and  be  noticed  in  their  semi-monthly  cor- 
respondence." 

VIII.     A  Souvenir  of  the  Season. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1900,  Mr.  Grout  put  in  circulation 
among  his  kindred,  neighbors  and  friends,  about  four  hundred 
copies  of  what  he  called  "A  Souvenir  of  the  season,  with  kindly 
words  for  a  New  Year,  or  the  hearty  greetings  of  the  writer 
to  the  recipient  of  this  booklet,  for  this  New  Year  of  our  Lord, 
1900,"  which  seemed  to  have  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  to  whom 
it  came,— so  much  so,  that  some  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
author  would  put  out  a  similar  annual  every  first  of  January. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Souvenir : — 

My  Dear  Friend: 

About  these  annual  transitions  from  the  old  year  to  the  new, 
with  all  their  joyful  greetings,  receptions  and  other  befitting 
customs  and  practices,  there  are  two  especially  good  things :  A 
call  for  a  halt  in  ordinary  life  long  enough  for  us  to 
get  at  least  a  hasty  look  at  the  past  and  form  high  resolves  for  the 
future.  In  respect  to  a  review  of  the  old  year,  as  the  author  of 
"Night  Thoughts"  says  : — 

"  'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours, 

And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  Heaven, 

And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news." 

And  then,  too,  aside  from  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  number- 
less mercies  of  the  year  now  gone,  which  the  review  evokes,  as  we 
turn  to  go  on,  we  feel  challenged  by  our  failures,  and  encouraged 
by  our  successes  in  the  past,  to  resolve  on  doing  more  and  better 
in  the  future.     In  this  way,  each  year  as  well  as 

"  Each  day  shall  make  the  next  sublime;" 
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for,  as  the  same  poet,  J.  R.  Lowell,  in  the  "Sphinx,"  says : — 

"  The  Past 
Was  given  us  to  make  the  Future  great." 

Or,  as  the  charming  Adelaide  Proctor  says : — 

' '  Life  is  only  bright  when  it  proceedeth 
Toward  a  truer,  deeper  life  above ; 
Human  love  is  sweetest  when  it  leadeth 
To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  love." 

So,  too,  Phoebe  Gary  thought  and  felt,  when,  in  speaking  of 
"Loss  and  Gain,"  she  said: — 

' '  Life  grows  better  every  day, 
If  we  live  in  deed  and  truth ; 
So  I  am  not  used  to  grieve 

For  the  vanished  joys  of  youth." 

And  such,  too,  were  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal,  who,  glad  and  grateful  for  all  the  joys  and 
attainments  of  the  past,  had  ever  before  her  still  "higher  and 
brighter  hopes"  for  the  future,  as  when,  in  "Gontent,"  she  said : — 

"  Then  be  it  so  ! 
For  in  better  things  we  yet  may  grow. 
Onward  and  upward  still  our  way, 
With  the  joy  of  progress  from  day  to  day; 
Nearer  and  nearer  every  year 
To  the  visions  and  hopes  most  true  and  dear; 
Children  still  of  a  Father's  love, 
Children  still  of  a  home  above  ! 

Thus  we  look  back, 
Without  a  sigh,  o'er  the  lengthening  track." 

And  now,  my  friend,  to  the  end  that  all  this  good  may  be 
yours : — 

"  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee;  the  Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon 
thee  and  be  gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon 
thee  and  give  thee  peace." — Nttmbers  6: 24-26. 

That  heaven  may  bless  to  you  this  new  year  is  the  prayer  of 
your  true  friend  and  fellow  pilgrim, 

Lev/is  Grout. 
West  Brattlchoro,  January  i,  ipoo. 
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IX.     The  Upbuilding  Power  of  Love. 

Mr.  Grout  being  asked  to  take  the  services  of  the  Young-  ]\Ien's 
Christian  Association  at  their  rooms  September  15,  1900,  preached 
a  sermon  on  "The  Upbuilding  Power  of  Love,"  which  he  had 
preached  on  other  occasions,  especially  as  "A  coiicio  ad  clernuv' 
before  the  Windham  Association  of  Congregational  IMinisters 
in  May,  1895.  This  sermon,  dedicated  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Windham  Association,  and  put  in  print  as  a  pamphlet,  is  here 
given  a  place,  as  among  the  last  of  the  author's  services  as  a 
preacher,  as  follows  : — 

L  Cor.  viii.  i  :  "But  charity  edifieth."  In  the  Revised  V^ersion, 
instead  of  "charity,"  we  have  "love,"  i.  e.,  "love  edifieth" ;  or 
better  still,  as  in  the  margin,  "love  buildeth  up."  This  gives  us 
a  much  better  idea  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  original  Greek 
word  "agape,"  since  the  English  word  "charity,"  as  now  used, 
applies  almost  exclusively  either  to  almsgiving,  i.  c,  to  aid  to  the 
poor,  or  else  to  the  favorable  opinion  we  cherish  towards  others 
when  they  seem  to  us  to  be  mistaken  or  in  the  wrong — all  which 
is  only  a  part  or  one  phase  of  that  grand  idea  of  love,  good  will, 
benevolence  or  affection,  especially  that  beneficent  regard  of  men 
for  God  and  their  neighbors,  and  of  God  for  men,  which  the 
apostle  had  in  mind  in  the  passage  before  us. 

As  to  the  occasion  of  these  words,  the  church  at  Corinth, 
which  had  been  gathered  and  formed  in  the  midst  of  idolatry, 
had  raised  the  question,  whether  it  was  right  for  Christians  to 
partake  of  meat  that  had  been  ofifered  in  sacrifice  to  idols. 
Good  men  were  divided  in  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
were  now  looking  to  Paul  for  some  general  teaching  which  they 
might  all  safely  follow.  Some  thought  that  to  partake  of  such 
meat  would  be  to  give  countenance  to  idolatry ;  others  thought 
it  lawful  and  right,  and  that  the  scruples  of  their  brethren  were 
needless.  They  look  to  Paul  for  some  principle  to  guide  them. 
Some  say  to  him.  We  all  have  knowledge,  we  all  know  that  an 
idol  is  nothing,  that  there  is  but  one  God.  What  sin  or  danger, 
then,  can  there  be  in  eating  meat  that  has  been  offered  to  a  thing 
of  naucfht?     It  could  make  no  difference  before  God.  where  all 
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depends  on  moral  purity,  holiness  of  heart — what  difference 
could  it  make  whether  a  man  had  eaten  such  meat  or  not?  But, 
says  Paul,  knowledge  sometimes  puffs  up,  makes  us  proud,  and 
we  should  be  careful  lest  it  lead  us  astray.  And  then,  besides, 
some  -have  not  this  knowledge  of  which  you  speak ;  they  think 
an  idol  has,  or  possibly  may  have,  some  real  existence,  and  so 
your  eating  meat  thus  offered  might  serve  to  confirm  them  in  their 
superstition ;  and  though  in  itself  it  might  be  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence whether  you  eat  or  not,  yet  if  eating  would  cause  a 
brother  to  fall,  then  better  refrain.  "Through  thy  knowledge 
shall  the  weak  brother  perish  for  whom  Christ  died?  And 
besides,  when  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren  and  wound  their 
weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ.  Wherefore,  as  for  my- 
self, if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while 
the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend." 

Here,  then,  we  see  what  Paul  means  by  charity  or  love,  and 
how  love  edifies,  builds  up,  saves ;  how  this  love  to  others  reaches 
also  to  Christ,  makes  us  akin  to  God,  and  serves,  meantime,  to 
develop  within  ourselves  the  highest  order  of  Christian  char- 
acter— in  a  word,  how  the  love  of  which  Paul  speaks  is  such  a 
regard  for  the  well-being  of  others  as  leads  to  active  service  or 
patient  suffering  at  some  cost  to  ourselves  for  their  welfare.  It 
is  that  spirit  of  willing,  joyous  self -imparting,  which  God  has 
ever  shown,  as  in  creation  and  redemption ;  that  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  Christ  illustrated  in  his  life  and  death  on  earth ; 
that  spirit  of  self-denial  in  ourselves  for  others,  which  really  does 
the  best  of  service  and  yields  the  richest  enjoyment  we  can  ever 
know. 

With  this  general  introduction  it  can  but  be  helpful  and  inter- 
esting for  us  to  notice — 

I.  In  the  first  place,  what  high  estimate  Paul  sets  upon  this 
sentiment  of  all  sentiments,  this  grace  of  graces — putting  it  at 
the  head  and  in  the  lead  of  all.  Paul,  indeed,  was  not  a  man  to 
decry  knowledge ;  he  believed  in  it,  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  with- 
out love  we  are  liable  to  be  inflated  with  it,  puffed  up,  and  so  made 
into  a  balloon  ;  whereas  the  effect  of  love  is  to  build  us  up,  as 
into  a  temple  for  the  indwelling  of  God.  So  in  respect  to  other 
endowments  and  attainments,  such  as  Paul  had,  and  instructs  us 
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to  esteem,  seek  for,  and  cultivate,  sayino-,  "Covet  earnestly  the  best 
g^ifts."  "Yet,"  says  he,  "I  show  you  a  more  excellent  way; 
though  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  nothing."  "Faith,  hope,  charity — these  three — 
but  the  greatest  of  these,"  says  he,  "is  charity." 

2.  If  now,  in  the  next  place,  we  search  through  the  history 
of  our  race  for  some  of  the  brightest  spots  that  can  be  fotmd,  for 
some  of  the  sweetest  and  most  sacred  of  sentiments  that  have 
ever  been  known,  we  shall  find  not  a  few  illustrations  of  both  the 
self-imparting  nature  and  of  the  uplifting  power  of  love,  as  in  a 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial  for  others.  Jtist  here  it  is  that 
man,  however  far  he  may  now  be  from  God,  still  affords  a  kind 
of  proof  of  his  wondrous  origin  and  relationship.  In  this  power 
which  he  possesses  of  giving  up  self  for  others,  more,  perhaps, 
than  in  anything  else,  may  man  claim  kindred  with  God.  Nor  is 
this  power  confined  to  the  best  of  men,  but  is  possessed,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  by  all.  Even  among  the  most  degraded  it  might 
be  hard  to  find  a  man  who  does  not  feel  toward  one  or  another  a 
devotion  which  no  bribe  or  earthly  consideration  could  ever 
shake.  And  who  shall  say  that  such  things  do  not  tell  of  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  man  the  origin  of  which  is  divine — the 
remains  of  a  nobility  which,  though  sadly  sullied,  has  never  been 
entirely  lost? 

We  have  a  specimen  illustration  of  the  bright  spots  love  has 
made  in  the  world,  in  the  great  Johnstown  flood  a  few  years  ago. 
As  a  father  was  trying  to  tear  away  the  debris  of  his  fallen 
house  and  dig  out  his  two  children,  now  buried  in  the  rubbish, 
his  little  boy  called  out  to  him,  "My  dear  papa,  don  't  try  to  save 
me  ;  I'm  fast  here ;  get  Katie  out."  "No,  no,"  said  Katie,  "my  leg 
is  broken ;  you  can't  save  me,  only  do  save  my  dear  brother" 
— all  showing  how  love  made  each  willing  to  die  for  the  other. 

It  is  on  record  that  when  the  ship  "(loldcn  (^uite"  took  fire 
some  years  ago  ofif  the  coast  of  our  country,  and  all  on  l)oard  was 
wild  confusion,  a  mother,  with  one  child  in  her  arms  and  another 
by  her  side,  said  to  a  Air.  Halliday,  "Sir,  if  my  children  could  be 
saved  I  would  be  willing  to  perish  in  those  flames."  The  children 
were  saved  and  she  perished — an  example  of  the  might  of  love, 
how  it  can  "endure  all  thinsfs." 


Look  again  and  you  see  how,  down  there  in  Egypt  among 
strangers,  love  pleads  in  Judah  for  Benjamin,  and  offers  to  wear 
a  brother's  bonds  so  he  may  be  set  at  liberty.  And  so  in  that 
lone  woman,  Rizpah — who  sat  upon  sackcloth  spread  upon  a 
rock  for  weeks,  by  the  side  of  seven  gibbets,  to  guard  the  lifeless 
bodies  of  her  sons,  and  rose  not  by  day  or  night  save  to 
scare  away  the  bird  or  beast  of  prey — we  see  love  forgetting  self 
in  her  care  for  the  dead. 

And  again  in  that  wronged  though  guilty  mother,  who,  seeing 
her  child  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  casts  herself  at  his  feet 
and  cries,  "O  my  Lord,  give  her  the  living  child,  and  in  no  wise 
slay  it,"  we  see  love  consenting  to  part  with  her  dearest  object  to 
save  its  life. 

And  then,  too,  in  David,  who,  forgetting  all  the  crimes  of  his 
son,  at  the  news  of  his  death  bursts  into  this  cry  of  anguish :  "O 
my  son  Absalom!  my  son,  my  son  Absalom!  would  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,"  we  see  how  love  would  buy  back  another's  life  at 
the  expense  of  her  own.  In  the  graves  of  the  dead  she  buries  all 
their  crimes  and  waters  with  her  tears  the  memory  of  their  virtues. 
Paul  could  wish  himself  accursed  from  Christ  for  his  country- 
men and  kindred,  so  they  might  be  saved.  And  yet,  for  perfect, 
self-sacrificing,  upbuilding  love — 

"  Love  divine,  all  love  excelling, 
Joy  of  heav'n  to  earth  come  down," — 

we  must  go  to  the  cross  on  Calvary,  where,  amid  the  sufferings 
of  Him  who  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  she  turns  an  eye  of 
pity  on  his  murderers  and  cries,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  And  so,  too,  God  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  ever  showing  himself  the  God  of  love,  as  in  the  gifts 
of  his  bounty  and  grace,  but  most  of  all  in  the  gift  of  his  Son 
a  ransom  for  the  sinning  souls  of  men.  More  than  anything  else 
does  the  death  of  Christ  represent  the  gracious  law  of  God's  life 
of  love  in  sacrifice,  a  life  of  self-giving  charity. 

Having  taken  this  look  at  the  essential  nature  of  love,  seen 
how  it  transcends  every  other  grace  and  virtue,  giving  best  proof 
of  itself  in  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  the  crowning  illustrations  of 
which  are  found  in  the  death  of  Christ  and  in  the  ever  self-impart- 
ing life  of  God,  we  are  prepared  to  see  why  Paul  should  speak  of 
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it  as  "edifying" — in  other  words,  to  notice  more  in  particular 
what  an  upbuilding  power  there  is  in  love. 

1.  We  see  its  value  in  its  power  to  attract  and  bind  us  back 
to  God.  If  ever  there  was  any  influence  most  suited  to  this  end 
it  would  seem  it  must  be  just  this  of  love.  And  so  the  apostle 
declares  when  he  says,  "We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us." 
And  so  Christ  himself,  "And  I,  if  I  be  Hfted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  Oh,  the  marvel !  The  Son  of  God 
in  sacrifice  on  the  cross !  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  glory,  bearing  our 
sins  and  dying  beneath  the  load !  Somehow,  somewhere,  in  all 
this  there  is  a  wondrous  power — something  to  penetrate  our  deep- 
est nature — something  to  awaken,  quicken,  new-create — something 
to  lift  and  build  us  up  into  the  image  of  the  Divine. 

Professor  Drummond  gives  us  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this 
point  where  he  says :  "When  we  love  Christ  because  he  first 
loved  us,  the  effect  follows  that  we  love  all  men — the  heart  being 
wholly  changed  because  he  loved  us.  Contemplate  the  love  of 
Christ  and  you  will  love.  There  is  no  other  way ;  you  cannot  love 
to  order.  Love  begets  love.  It  is  a  process  of  induction  like 
electric  induction.  The  temporary  magnet  remains  a  magnet 
while  in  the  presence  of  the  permanent  magnet.  Remain  side  by 
side  with  him  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us,  and  you  will 
become  a  permanent  attractive  force,  drawing  all  men,  white  or 
black,  to  you.  That  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  love.  Give  up  the 
idea  that  religion  comes  to  us  by  chance  or  mistake  or  by  caprice. 
It  comes  by  natural  law.  Edward  Irving  once  went  to  see  a 
dying  boy,  and  when  he  entered  the  room  he  just  put  his  hand 
on  the  sufferer's  head  and  said,  'My  boy,  God  loves  you,'  and  went 
away.  The  boy  started  from  his  bed  and  called  out  to  the  people 
in  the  house,  'God  loves  me.'  One  single  word  had  overpowered 
him,  melted  him  down,  and  given  him  a  new  heart.  That  is  how 
the  love  of  God  melts  down  the  unholy  heart  in  us,  and  begets 
within  us  a  new  creature." 

2.  The  upbuilding  power  of  love  is  seen  again  in  the  character 
it  gives  the  Christian  worker.  True  Christian  love  has  a  desire 
to  bless.  Even  weak,  ordinary  love  desires  happiness  of  some 
kind  for  the  object  of  its  love.  Common  philanthropy,  cool,  cal- 
culating, as  it  is,  wishes  human  happiness  might  abound.       Rut 
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that  love  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  such  as  one  must  have  to 
be  like  Christ,  is  a  desire  for  the  best  of  blessedness  for  the  being 
loved — the  real  good  of  the  whole  man,  body,  soul,  spirit,  but 
chiefly  spirit,  that  the  being  loved  may  be  truly  Godlike ;  and  for 
such  a  blessed  end — the  creating  or  upbuilding  of  such  a  divine 
character — true  Christian  love  is  glad  to  work. 

3.  The  very  spirit  of  such  a  worker  is  such  as  to  give  him, 
not  only  easy  access  to  men,  but  a  most  happy  influence  over 
them.  His  is  a  love  that  "suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  that  envieth 
not,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  pufifecl  up,  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh 
no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth; 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things,  and  never  faileth."  Now  the  very  presence,  walk,  look, 
of  a  man  or  woman  of  such  a  spirit  is  welcome,  winning, 
"upbuilding." 

4.  The  upbuilding  power  of  love  is  seen  yet  again  in  the  way 
it  works — its  discretion,  devotion,  wisdom,  and  sympathy,  its 
hopeful,  untiring  zeal.  This  grace  of  love,  this  divine  charity, 
"covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  So  says  the  inspired  Word,  and  I 
think  nobody  will  dispute  the  saying.  If  we  were  to  take  this 
to  mean  that  the  right,  honest,  earnest,  kindly  heart  of  a  Chris- 
tian worker  will  lead  men  to  make  a  generous  allowance  for  his 
defects,  whether  of  endowment,  attainment,  or  character,  there 
would  be  much  truth  in  it.  Or  we  might  possibly  take  it  to 
mean  what  the  Saviour  meant  when  he  said,  "Her  sins,  which  are 
many,  are  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved  much."  Yet  doubtless  the 
true  meaning  is  that  the  earnest  Christian  worker  will  be  charit- 
able towards  the  errors  of  those  he  loves  and  seeks  to  bless ;  kind 
towards  their  imperfections ;  that  in  his  search  for  good  in  them, 
and  for  a  way  into  their  hearts,  he  will  not  stop  to  look  at  their 
faults.  His  desite  to  reach  and  bless  them  "hides  out  of  sight 
and  refuses  to  contemplate  a  multitude  of  sins  which  malevolence 
would  delight  to  see."  It  throws  a  veil  over  them  and  "covers 
them,"  being  supremely  set  on  good. 

I  think  none  will  dispute  the  remark  of  another  that  every  man 
has  his  faults.  Verily,  who  of  us  does  not  find  himself  crossed 
from  day  to-day  by  the  faults  and  failings,  or  the  peculiarities 
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and  eccentricities  of  others?  Or  who  can  doubt  that  to  resent 
all,  or  even  notice  them,  would  make  life  intolerable?  Hence  the 
true  science  of  social  life,  as  well  as  the  best  success  of  the  Chris- 
tian worker,  consists  in  that  gliding  tact  and  generous  spirit 
which  avoids  the  angularities  of  character,  does  not  stop  to  argue 
about  them,  does  not  seek  to  adjust  or  cure  them  all  at  once,  but 
passes  on  to  a  deeper,  better  work.  Those  who  are  always  look- 
ing for  evil  and  want  tO'  see  it  all,  and  never  care  to  find  any  pos- 
sible palliation  for  it,  any  excusable  misapprehension  that  led  to 
it,  any  seeming  root  of  perverted  goodness  out  of  which  it  might 
have  sprung,  are  not  the  men  to  build  up.  The  true,  loving 
Christian  worker  is  charitable,  sympathizing,  helpful.  His  char- 
ity has  an  affinity  for  good  under  any  form,  loves  to  find  it,  and 
to  use  it  as  a  means  of  introducing  the  best  of  all  good.  Had 
God,  our  Father  in  heaven,  seen  no  good,  Godward  side  in  man, 
even  after  the  fall,  no  religious  talent  left  in  him,  no  spiritual 
sense  still  remaining,  no  capacity  for  knowing  God,  receiving 
him,  and  for  being  renewed  and  filled  by  his  infinite  Spirit,  he  had 
never  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  us ;  except  for  such  remaining 
capacity  there  had  been  nothing  left  in  man  to  love,  nothing  in  the 
lost  to  seek  and  save. 

5.  And  this  suggests  my  last  and  brief  remark  that  the  way 
to  come  into  the  fullest  possession  and  exercise  of  this  divine 
charity  is  to  yield  to  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  and  to  con- 
template it  in  the  love  of  God  toward  us.  It  cannot  be 
had  by  any  direct  action  of  the  soul  on  itself.  You  can  never  get 
water  by  pumping  at  a  dry  well.  You  can  never  lift  yourself  by 
pulling  at  your  boots.  You  can  never  move  a  boat  by  pressing 
it  from  within.  The  backward  pressure  will  always  be  just  equal 
to  the  forward.  If  a  man  is  to  be  inspired  he  must  get  breath 
from  without,  and  be  open  to  its  incoming.  If  your  heart  is  cold, 
and  you  find  it  hard  to  love  God  and  others,  take  up  the  cross ; 
.  there  is  nothing  like  that  to  warm  you  and  fill  you  with  love. 
Begin  with  duty.  Don  't  wait  for  feeling ;  feeling  does  not  come 
in  that  way ;  it  comes  from  service,  self-denying  service,  and  from 
suffering.  The  mother's  warmest  love  for  her  child  is  because 
of  what  she  has  done  and  suffered  for  it.  Where  you  put  your 
service,  there  vour  treasure  will  be ;  and  where  vour  treasure  is, 
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there  will  your  heart  be  also.  Give  your  neighbor,  even  your 
enemy,  your  hand — a  true,  open,  helping  hand — and  your  heart 
will  go  with  it;  and  then  his  hand  and  heart  will  come  to  you. 
All  this  will  bring  the  hand  and  heart  of  God  to  you  and  him  too, 
and  forthwith  you  find  heaven  begun  here  below.  So  it  is  that 
"charity  edifieth." 

X.     A  Tribute  in  Memory  of  His  Daughter,  jMiss  Annie 
L.  Grout. 

When  the  writer  took  his  manuscript  of  a  sermon  on  "The 
Upbuilding  Power  of  Love"  to  the  printer,  he  said :  "This  is  prob- 
ably the  last  piece  of  work  of  this  kind  I  shall  ever  have  for  you 
to  do."  But  hardly  more  than  six  months  had  elapsed  ere  He  to 
whom  he  had  ever  been  wont  to  look  for  guidance  in  life  and 
labor  had  set  before  him  a  sacred  call  to  record  for  her  friends  a 
few  facts  and  thoughts  respecting  the  very  active  and  worthy  life 
of  his  only,  now  departed  daughter.  Hence  the  following 
"Tribute"  to  her  memory  : — 

On  the  loth  of  March,  1901,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout's  only 
daughter.  Miss  Annie  L.  Grout,  the  only  surviving  member  of 
his  family,  was  taken  ill  with  the  grip,  which  resulted  in 
pneumonia,  and  after  a  few  days  of  much  suffering,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  went  peacefully,  hopefully,  joyfully  hence.* 
The  funeral  services,  held  on  the  21st,  at  the  church  and  con- 
ducted by  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Keneston,  witnessed  a 
large  attendance. 

Miss  Grout  was  born  July  28,  1847,  at  Umlazi  Mission 
Station,  in  Natal,  South  Africa.  Previous  to  leaving  Natal, 
as  she  did,  with  her  parents,  March  12,  1862,  for  this 
country,  she  assisted  her  mother  in  her  school  for  the  natives. 
Soon  after  reaching  this  country  she  started  on  a  course  of 
study  for  a  liberal  education,  entering  Prof.  Orcutt's  Glen- 
wood  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  1862;  after  which,  in  1864, 
she  went  to  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  for  two  years  ;    then 


*  Miss  Grout's  father  being  taken  sick  also,  about  the  same  hour  as  his  daughter,  was 
able  to  see  but  little  of  her  during  her  illness. 
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returned  to  Glenwood  for  two  years  more;  after  which,  in 
1868,  she  went  to  Abbott  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  where 
she  graduated  in  1870.  In  1871  she  established  a  select 
boarding  school,  Belair  Institute,  in  her  father's  house  in  West 
Brattleboro.  After  four  years  of  teaching  here,  being  obliged 
by  the  state  of  her  mother's  health  to  give  up  this  school,  she 
taught  a  year  in  Philadelphia,  and  then,  in  September,  1875, 
went  to  teach  in  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  impaired  health  compelled  her  to  return  home  and 
rest  off.  With  health  partially  restored  she  eventually  resumed 
teaching  again  for  a  time,  and  then  took  a  position  as  clerk 
in  Mr.  George  E.  Crowell's  Household  -printing  and  publishing 
office.  When  this  work  was  transferred  to  Boston,  she  went 
there  with  it  and  continued  there,  still  serving  as  clerk,  till  the 
enterprise  was  well  established  in  its  new  quarters;  after 
which  she  returned  to  her  home  in  West  Brattleboro,  where 
in  addition  to  social  and  domestic  duties,  she  devoted  herself, 
in  large  measure,  to  those  nature  studies  in  which  she  had 
begun  to  take  a  deep  interest  before  she  left  Natal.  It  was 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  studies,  on  one  of  her  botanical 
rambles,  that  she  discovered  a  fern,  the  Asplenium  trichoinanes, 
va?'.  incisum,  not  before  known  to  have  been  found  in  this 
country.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Botanical  Club, 
and  at  its  second  annual  meeting  in  Burlington,  in  February, 
1807,  she  read  an  essay  on  "Some  Ferns  that  grow  in  Brattle- 
boro," which  was  reported  in  the  papers  at  that  time  as  "one 
of  the  most  delightful,  interesting  and  instructive  of  the  many 
valuable  papers  presented  at  the  meeting.  *  *  *  it  was  her 
work  to  show,  as  she  did,  that  here  in  this  corner  we  have 
some  of  the  rarest  of  the  rare  plants  of  the  State.  Her  paper 
was  a  revelation  of  the  beauty  that  lies  all  about  us  for  the  eye 
trained  to  study  nature  in  some  of  her  sweetest  tracings. " 

Among  her  house  plants,  her  exotics,  the  charming  South 
African  Amaryllis  and  the  magnificent  Sirclitzia  Alba,  were 
always  much  admired.  Her  rich,  orderly  arranged  garden,  its 
neat,  unique,  moss-covered  walks,  choice  shrubs,  the  many 
early-appearing,  modest,  yet  courageous  crocuses  and  hya- 
cinths, the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  bright  and  lovely  tulips 
and  nearly  three  hundred  freighted  stems  of  the  pure,  fragrant 
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liliinn  candidiim,  and  other  flowers,  the  fruit,  all  of  them,  of 
her  own  planting,  putting  in  a  most  welcome  appearance,  each 
in  its  own  time,  the  season  after  her  departure,  all  testified  to 
her  love  of  the  pure  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  to  her  skill  and 
success  in  garden  work ;  and,  to  her  bereaved  father,  proved 
helpful  to  sacred  conceptions  and  meditations  on  the  beauty, 
bliss  and  bounty  of  that  higher  life  she  had  gone  to  live  in  the 
heavenly  paradise. 

Miss  Grout  made  several  large  and  choice  herbariums,  which, 
in  accord  with  a  memorandum  found  among  her  effects  after 
her  decease,  were  all  given  to  the  Brattleboro  High  School, 
together  with  all  her  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  botany.  This  being  done,  the  gift  was  afterwards 
spoken  of  in  one  of  the  local  papers  as  "a  collection  containing 
many  valuable  specimens  not  often  found  in  the  possession  of 
private  individuals.  Especially  noticeable  is  a  large  portfolio 
of  ferns,  containing  many  rare  varieties  found  only  in  Africa. 
The  school  is  fortunate  in  coming  into  possession  of  the  results 
of  Miss  Grout's  lifetime  of  study  and  observation."  The  col- 
lection of  minerals  she  had  made  was,  by  her  direction,  given  to 
a  fellow  student  in  that  line  of  study ;  after  which,  a  notice  from 
the  recipient,  in  a  local  paper,  speaking  of  the  gift,  said,  among 
other  things:  "This  collection  consists  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  specimens,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  very  fine, 
having  been  collected  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  in 
Africa." 

Miss  Grout,  being  among  those  in  the  vicinity  of  her  home 
who  had  an  early  ' '  desire  for  a  broader  basis  for  literary  and 
social  improvement,"  was  naturally  among  the  first  to  take  an 
active  part  in  efforts  to  organize  a  woman's  club  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  letter  of  sympathy  from  a  committee  of  the  Club  to 
her  father,  after  her  decease,  spoke  of  her  as  "  a  faithful  and 
able  worker  and  charter  member  of  the  Club,  and  for  a  long 
time  our  efficient  and  painstaking  secretary." 

And  yet,  with  all  her  interest  in  the  social  and  literary  club, 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  the  floral  world.  Miss  Grout 
could  not  forget  the  animal  kingdom,  least  of  all  the  birds. 
Nor  did  any  of  her  associates  in  these  departments  of  life  and 
labor   fail    to    appreciate    her   interest   and  services  in  these 
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several  departments.  After  her  decease,  "A  Tribute  to  her 
Memory,"  which  a  committee  of  the  Bird  Club  addressed  to 
her  father,  said :  ' '  One  of  the  first  to  propose  the  formation  of 
a  bird  club  in  Brattleboro,  and  one  of  the  most  interested, 
active  and  efficient  in  carrying  on  its  work,  was  Miss  Annie 
L.  Grout.  Always  a  lover  and  student  of  nature,  especially 
in  plant  life,  and  more  recently  in  her  observation  of  birds, 
which  she  tempted  with  food  to  frequent  the  shrubbery  about 
her  home,  she  was  in  sympathy  with  every  movement  to 
awakenand  extend  interest  in  these  things,  so  closely  related, 
as  they  are,  to  our  own  welfare  and  happiness. "  She  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Club  from  the  time  it  was 
organized  till  her  departure.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1901, 
only  a  few  months  before  her  death,  The  Vermont  PJicenix 
published  an  article  from  her  pen  which  gave  a  list  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  Brattleboro  birds.  See  Appendix, 
page  Gl. 

In  all  of  Miss  Grout's  various  fields  of  activity  and  many 
sources  of  improvement  and  enjoyment,  nothing  was  ever 
anticipated,  experienced  or  remembered  with  more  of  satisfac- 
tion than  her  occasional  spending  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  in 
East  Northfield  during  the  summer  meetings  or  conferences 
held  at  that  place.  While  there,  her  great  effort  always  was  to 
make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  of  getting  Biblical,  religious 
and  spiritual  instruction,  inspiration  and  strength.  In  going 
to  the  meetings  she  took  care  never  to  forget  her  note  book  or 
pencil,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  record  every  best  thing  she  saw 
or  heard,  and  many  were  the  full  pages,  even  booklets,  of 
these  records,  found  among  her  effects  after  her  decease.  To 
anyone  intimately  acquainted  with  her,  it  was  very  evident 
that  in  this  way  especially,  as  in  others  also,  she  was  making 
a  marked  and  healthy  progress  in  the  divine  life,  as  she  drew 
nearer  and  still  nearer  to  the  end  of  her  pilgrimage. 

As  the  writer  opened  her  large  depository  of  records  of  this 
kind  after  she  had  gone  hence,  the  first  thing  that  met  his  eye 
was  her  notes  of  an  address  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Morgan,  August 
15,  1899,  on  "77/^  Believer's  Outlook  Upon  the  Future,'"  or 
"  The  Completeness  of  Believers  in  Christ;"  of  which  notes  the 
following  is  but  a  brief  extract : 
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The  hymn, 

"On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand, 
And  cast  a  wistful  eye,"  etc., 

is  all  wrong.  Believers  have  no  business  in  the  wilderness, 
but  in  Canaan  already;  should  not  be  trembling  on  the  brink, 
dreading  the  "swelling  river. "  They  should  have  crossed  it 
long  ago. 

True  Views  of  the  'End  of  Life  in  the  New  Testament. 

John  11 :  21.  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,"  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,"  v.  25.  "He  that  believeth  in  me 
though  he  were  dead,"  v.  25.  But  he  "shall  never  die,"  v.  26. 
Of  course  not,  Lord,  we  can  not  die,  for  thou  hast  "abolished 
death."     2  Tim.  10:1. 

What  have  we  in  place  of  death?  The  Master  himself. 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled."  John  14: 1.  The  true  atti- 
tude of  the  believer  is  to  live,  not  looking  at  death,  but  always 
looking  to  Him  that  died.  First  Thessalonians,  first  three 
chapters  show  our  relation  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  In  1 :  9,  10, 
find  threefold  description  of  the  believer:  1.  Turned  frorn 
idols;  2.  To  serve  the  living  God;  3.  Waiting  for  His  Son — 
past,  present,  future  tenses.  The  believer's  outlook  is  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Whether  it  be  in  His  second  coming,  or 
whether  He  takes  us  first  to  Himself,  makes  no  difference ;  the 
end  of  life  to  us  is  Christ  Himself,  and  we  pass  through  the  bed 
of  the  river  emptied  of  its  flood  (of  death),  out  into  life.  There 
is  no  death  to  the  man  who  believes  in  Christ.  We  cannot  die ; 
we  only  make  a  change  of  residence ;  first,  absent  from  the 
body;  at  once,  second,  at  home  with  the  Lord." 

Such  are  the  first  two  out  of  the  six  sheets  of  notes  on  the 
address  above  referred  to,  a  specimen,  not  only  of  the  way 
in  which  Miss  Grout  listened  to  the  teachers  she  found  at  North- 
field,  but  also  a  picture  of  her  prevailing  "attitude"  toward 
the  future,  and  of  the  way  in  which  she  finally  went  hence. 

An  interesting  obituary  of  Miss  Grout,  in  The  Phcenix  of 
March  22,  1901,  from  the  pen  of  her  pastor,  closed  with  saying: 

She  was  for  many  years  teacher  in  the  Congregational  Sun- 
day school,  and  although  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  spent 
much  time  in  the  direct  preparation  of  the  lesson  in  hand. 
She  was  collector  for  the  Mcintosh  school  for  colored  people, 
and  was  deeply  interested  in  that  work.  One  of  her  last  acts 
was  to  arrange  with  a  friend  for  the  completion  of  the  canvass 
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and  the  sending  of  funds  to  that  school.  Identified  with  the 
activities  of  her  own  church,  her  interest  and  benefactions  yet 
reached  out  to  a  broader  sphere,  and,  according  to  her  ability, 
she  spared  no  effort  to  assist  in  every  noble  cause,  but  bestowed 
her  means  and  her  strength  unsparingly  for  others. 

She  was  devoted  and  faithful  to  her  parents,  one  of  whom, 
her  father,  survives  her. 

The  Master's  call  to  "come  up  higher,"  came  suddenly, 
Monday  noon,  March  18,  and  found  her  prepared  to  go,  her 
plans  and  wishes  for  the  future,  and  memoranda  for  the  guid- 
ance of  her  friends  carefully  made. 

An  extract  from  the  Rev.  Luther  AT.  Kenest  oil's  address  at 
the  funeral  of  Miss  Annie  L.  Grout. 

As  we  stand  again  face  to  face  with  an  awful  mystery,  made 
doubly  mysterious,  and  to  human  thought,  doubly  sad,  by  the 
existing  circumstances,  we  are  almost  dumb,  and  our  minds 
were  filled  with  consternation  but  for  two  facts,  either  of 
which  in  itself  is  paramount  to  all  mystery  and  doubt,  and 
even  sorrow.  The  two,  therefore,  combine  to  fill  our  hearts 
with  joy  and  peace,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  great  sorrow. 
The  first  of  these  facts  is,  God  is  good.  His  mercy  is  everlast- 
ing, and  His  truth  and  faithfulness  endure  to  all  generations. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  mortals  have  proved  His  goodness 
and  it  has  never  failed.  Therefore  we  will  trust  in  Him  though 
all  the  lights  of  earth  go  out  in  darkness,  and  though  the  earth 
be  removed  and  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  sea. 

O  trust  in  Him,  ye  people,  potir  out  your  hearts  before 
Him,  for  though  all  else  fail.  He  is  ever  constant. 

"His  wisdom  ever  waketh, 
His  eye  is  never  dim, 
He  knows  the  way  he  taketh, 
And  I  will  walk  with  Him." 

The  other  fact  is,  Annie  Grout  was  a  Christian.  For  what 
else  in  earth  or  heaven  would  we  exchange  this  fact?  "Say  to 
the  righteous,  it  shall  be  well  with  him.  They  that  seek  me 
early  shall  find  me,  and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out."  From  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years,  teaching 
the  natives  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  dark  continent  about 
the  Saviour  she  had  always  been  taught  to  love,  and,  to  the 
very  close  of  her  life,  blessing  those  whom  the  world  had  passed 
by,  the  blacks  in  our  southland,  and  the  poor  and  friendless 
anywhere  she  found  them,  oh,  what  a  company  of  earth's  out- 
cast will  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed.     Then  remember  that  it 


was  of  such  as  she  that  Jesus  said:   "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

O  joys  of  earth,  farewell, 

O  praise  of  men,  begone. 
If,  at  the  last,  my  Saviour's  lips 

But  say  to  me  "  Well  done." 

L.   M.   K. 

Mr.   Keneston  closed  the  address  from  which  the  above  is 
taken,  with  the  following  poem: 


"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 
In  Memoriam. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done. 

Now  haste  thee  to  thy  home. 

A  heavenly  mansion  waits  for  thee, 

Thy  Father  bids  thee  "Come." 

Enter  into  thy  rest. 

Thy  labors  all  are  o'er. 

Safe  folded  in  the  Saviour's  love, 

And  weary  nevermore. 

Who  sow  in  faithful  toil. 
In  rest  the  harvest  reap ; 
After  life's  weary  day,  God  gives 
To  his  beloved  sleep. 

To  loved  ones,  thou  wast  as 

The  Everlasting  Friend, 

Whose  goodness  never  Avanes, — so  thine 

Was  constant  to  the  end. 

Thou  livest  evermore. 

In  loving  hearts  enshrined, — 

Thy  only  thought,  in  life's  last  hour, 

The  dear  ones  left  behind. 
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They'll  miss  thy  tender  care; 
But  He  whose  watchful  eye 
Sees  sparrows  fall,  hath  said,  My  God 
Shall  all  their  needs  supply. 

Loved  ones  beyond  the  tide 
With  their  glad  welcome  wait. 
Greet  they  with  joy  thy  angel  form, 
At  heaven's  beauteous  gate. 

We  miss  thy  voice  and  smile, 
The  parting  gives  us  pain. 
Thy  benediction  on  us  rest, 
Until  we  meet  again. 

With  joy  we'll  greet  thee  then 
By  God's  unfailing  grace, 
And  share  in  heaven's  eternal  peace 
Before  our  Father's  face. 

What  joy!  as  we  shall  come 

From  lands  afar  and  near. 

From  every  nation,  tribe  and  tongue. 

The  welcome  call  to  hear: 

'  Come,  blessed  of  the  Lord, 
Come,  ransomed  sons  of  men. 
Enter  into  My  people's  rest." 
Dear  Lord,  we  come.     Amen. 


Extracts  from  Letters  of  Sympathy. 

Of  the  many  welcome  words  of  solace  and  sttpport  which  appre- 
ciative letters  from  friends  brought  to  Miss  Grout's  bereaved 
father  after  her  decease,  the  following  are  only  a  few : — 

From  the  Rev.  J.  H.  B.,  a  former  pastor.  The  loneliness  in 
which  you  are  left  seems  beyond  all  expression.  Miss  Annie  was 
a  dear  care-taker  of  your  life  and  of  your  good  name,  and  was 
filling  a  useful  place  in  the  community. 

Ex-Gov.  F.  H.  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  your  noble 
"Tribute"  in  memory  of  your  daughter.  I  have  read  it  with 
keenest  interest.  What  a  bereavement  is  yours  in  parting,  for 
this  life,  with  such  a  companion  and  helper,  such  a  beautiful  and 
stiblime  soul  as  was  hers  in  this  worldly  tabernacle !     Her  culti- 
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vation,  intellectually  and  spiritually,  her  all-round  love  of  Nature, 
animate    and    inanimate,    was    exceptionally    large,    refined    and 
beautiful. 

Judge  H.  H.  IV.  I  have  long-  known  of  her  many  valuable 
traits  and  qualities,  in  the  course  of  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance 
with  her,  and  I  have  sympathized  with  you  deeply  for  the  great 
loss  you  have  been  called  to  suffer  in  her  departure. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  L.  1  can  hardly  recall  a  lad\  in  to^vn  who 
would  have  been  so  universally  missed.  So  closely  identified, 
as  she  was,  with  every  good  movement  and  enterprise,  and  by 
reason  of  her  rare  intellectual  worth,  and  diversified  acquire- 
ments, there  are  few  who  can  fill  the  vacancy  which,  it  would 
seem,  has  come  all  too  soon. 

Miss  M.  E.  L.,  Maiden,  Alass.  It  was  with  much  surprise 
and  sorrow  that  I  learned  only  yesterday  that  our  dear  Miss 
Grout  had  passed  away.  When  I  came  to  the  Household 
office,  ten  years  ago,  it  was  she  who  taught  me  to  open  the  mail ; 
and  many  were  the  pleasant  hours  we  spent  together.  When  she 
left  us  and  returned  to  her  home  in  Brattleboro,  an  occasional 
letter  would  come  to  brighten  our  lives ;  and  sometimes,  when  we 
least  expected  it,  her  dear  face  would  appear  before  us,  for  she 
always  found  time  to  visit  us  when  she  came  to  Boston.  The  last 
time,  I  remember  it  well,  *  *  *  Dear  heart !  I  did  not  then 
dream  that  the  next  time  we  should  meet  would  be  in  a  brighter 
world  than  this.  *  *  *  You  have  the  sincere  sympathy  of  all 
the  "Household  Band." 

Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.,  Germantozvn,  Pa.,  a  college  classmate  of 
the  writer.  I  can  well  understand  how  much  alone  you  must 
be ;  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  health  is  improving  so  that 
you  can  attend  church  and  enjoy  your  beautiful  tulip  garden  with 
its  750  tulips  in  bloom.  You  have  many  memories  of  your  fruit- 
ful life  in  South  Africa  to  dwell  upon  for  your  comfort  these  days. 

Prof.  G.  H.  P.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington.  I 
did  not  learn  of  the  death  of  your  daughter  until  some  time  after 
the  event.  I  was  much  surprised  and  grieved,  for  it  seemed  but  a 
few  days  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  here.  Most 
deeply  do  I  sympathize  with  you  in  your  unspeakable  loneliness. 
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I  will  not  multiply  words  which  can  be  of  little  value  in  such 
affliction  as  yours.  I  may,  however,  most  earnestly  hope  that  the 
God  whom  you  have  so  long  served  will  grant  to  you  the  blessed 
consciousness  of  his  most  comforting  presence. 

Prof.  L.  R.  J.,  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Vermont.  It  was  with 
deep  sorrow  and  a  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Grout,  and  I  am  sure  that  other  Vermont  botanists, 
especially  members  of  our  Vermont  Botanical  club,  share  in  this 
feeling. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.,  Cor.  Sec.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Boston,  Moss.  I 
learn  with  ver}'  great  regret  of  the  death  of  your  daughter,  ]\Iiss 
Annie  L.  Grout,  and  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  sympathy 
in  this  affliction.  The  newspaper  clipping  which  you  kindly  sent 
gives  the  impression  of  a  very  active,  useful,  capable  woman, 
and  I  can  see  how  great  a  comfort  she  has  been  to  you  in  the 
home,  and  how  serviceable  she  has  been  in  many  lines  of  Chris- 
tian activity.  To  the  many  Christian  consolations  which  come 
to  you  in  this  hour  of  sorrow,  I  desire  to  add  also  the  assurance  of 
my  loving  sympathy. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.,  President  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
You  have  my  sincerest  sympathy  in  the  death  of  your  daughter 
Annie.  I  had  not  known  of  it  till  I  received  the  leaflet  and  clip- 
ping you  kindly  sent  me.  I  remember  wath  much  interest  her 
devoted  service  at  Atlanta  University.  She  always  seemed  thor- 
oughly earnest  and  unselfish  in  all  that  she  did. 

Rev.  Dr.  IV.  H.  W.,  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Independent.  I 
have  the  pleasantest  memory  of  meeting  your  daughter  in  the 
call  on  you,  which  I  enjoyed  so  much.  I  received  your  note  on 
Monday.  The  day  before  I  had  thought  of  her  as  I  was  looking 
at  the  blossoms  of  a  double  tropseolum  which  she  had  given  me 
for  my  sister.  I  never  see  it  without  thinking  of  you  and  her. 
Your  daughter  had  filled  her  life  with  useful  and  honorable  ser- 
vice, and  her  departure  must  leave  you  \tvy  lonely. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  recovering  from  your  own  ill- 
ness and  to  know"  that  your  soul  is  filled  with  that  peace  which 
comes  from  faith  in  the  Heavenly  Father  and  from  the  assurance 
of  those  blessed  reunions  which  are  not  far  distant. 
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Mrs.  F.  F.,  Utah.  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  "Tribute." 
I  was  greatly  surprised  and  saddened  by  it,  as  I  had  seen  no  notice 
of  Miss  Grout's  death.  I  hasten  to  send  you  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  your  irreparable  loss,  and  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  a  sense 
of  personal  loss  also.  I  never  met  your  daughter,  but  when  my 
husband  was  a  home  missionary  in  Oklahoma  she  sent  us  a  barrel 
that  showed  so  much  evidence  of  interest  and  sympathy  that  I 
have  never  forgotten  her.  Some  of  the  articles  I  still  have,  and 
shall  value  them  now  more  highly  than  ever.  Among  other 
things  was  a  collection  of  stamps,  in  which  our  third  son  will 
now  take  the  keenest  of  interest.     Again,  after  our  removal  to 

R ,  Utah,  I  had  several  letters  from  her,  in  one  of  which 

she  sent  me  a  contribution  for  our  church  building,  and  also  a 
little  gift  with  which  to  purchase  some  new  reading  matter  for 
the  children  and  myself.     Her  letters  were  all  so  friendly. 

What  a  wide  range  of  interests  she  had,  and  what  happiness 
will  open  to  her  in  the  "Great  Beyond,"  where  her  mind  and 
talents  can  have  the  fullest  and  freest  of  scope. 

For  all  the  kind,  helpful  words  of  the  above  writers,  and  for 
similar  words  from  his  many  other  thoughtful  and  sympathizing 
friends,  the  writer  is  glad  to  take  this  occasion  to  express — per- 
chance repeat — to  them  all  and  severally,  his  most  hearty  thanks 
and  lasting  gratitude.  And  may  the  solace,  relief  and  strength 
which  these  kindly  words  have  brought  to  him  be  graciously  multi- 
plied upon  their  respective  authors  when  days  of  grief  such  as  his 
may  come  to  them. 

XI.     An  Appendix, 

Giving  the  "List  of  Brattleboro  Birds,"  as  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going "Tribute."     See  page  54. 

This  list  was  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Brattleboro  Bird 
club,  Miss  Annie  L.  Grout,  from  material  furnished  by  several 
members  of  the  club. 

It  is  intended  to  include  the  names  of  all  birds  which  have  been 
identified  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Brattleboro,  and  the 
sections  of  the  Connecticut  river  and  of  Mt.  Wantastiquet,  which 
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lie  opposite  the  town.  The  order  followed  is  that  given  by  Frank 
AI.  Chapman  in  his  "Birds  of  Eastern  North  America."  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  names  of  families  have  been  omitted,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  the  highest  and  last  order — Passeres.  The  list  includes 
ten  species  of  hawks,  four  of  owls,  twelve  of  sparrows,  and 
twenty-seven  of  warblers. 

Order  I.     Pygopcdes;  Diving  Birds. 

Loon. 

Guillemot. 
Order  II.     Longipennes;  Long-winged  Swimmers. 

American  Herring  Gull. 
Order  V.     Anseres;  Lamelli-rostral  Swimmers. 

Flocks  "Wild  Geese,  species  not  identified. 

Black  or  Dusky  Duck. 

Flocks  Wild  Ducks,  species  not  identified. 
Order  VII.     Herodiones;  Herons,  etc. 

Least  Bittern. 

Great  Blue  Heron. 

Little  Blue  Heron. 

Little  Green  Heron. 

Black  Crowned  Night  Heron. 
Order  VIII.     Paludicolae;  Cranes,  etc. 

American  Coot. 
Order  IX.     Limicolse;  Shore  Birds. 

American  Woodcock. 

Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

Solitary  Sandpiper. 

Least  Sandpiper. 

White-Rumped  Sandpiper. 

Kildeer. 
Order  X.     Gallinse;  Gallinaceous  Birds. 

Bob- White  or  Quail. 

Ruffled  Grouse. 
Order  XII.     Raptores;  Birds  of  Prey.  ^ 

Marsh  Hawk. 

Sharp-Shinned  Hawk. 

Cooper's  Hawk. 

Goshawk. 

Red-tailed  Hawk. 

Red-shouldered  Hawk. 

Broad-winged  Hawk. 

Pigeon  Hawk. 

Sparrow  Hawk. 
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Fish  Hawk. 
Bald  Eagle. 
Barred  Owl. 
Great  Gray  Owl. 
Screech  Owl. 
Great  Homed  Owl. 

Order  XIV.     Coccyges;  Cuckoos,  etc. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 
Black-billed  Cuckoo. 
Belted  Kingfisher. 

Order  XV.     Pici;  Woodpeckers. 

Hairy  Woodpecker. 
Downy  Woodpecker. 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 
Pileated  Woodpecker. 
Red-headed  Woodpecker. 
Flicker  Woodpecker. 

Order  XVI.     Macrochires; 

Night  Hawk. 
Whip-poor-will. 
Chimney  Swift. 
Ruby-throated  Humming  Bird. 

Order  XVII.     Passeres;  Perching  Birds,  i8  families. 

I.    Tyrannidae ;  Flycatchers  King  Bird. 

Great  Crested  Flycatcher. 

Phoebe. 

Wood  Pewee. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

Traill's  Flycatcher. 

Least  Flycatcher  or  Chebec. 
3.    Corvidae; 

Blue  Jay. 

American  Crow. 
5.    Icteridse; 

Bobolink. 

Cowbird. 

Red-winged  Blackbird. 

Meadow  Lark. 

Orchard  Oriole. 

Baltimore  Oriole. 

Rusty  Blackbird. 

Purple  Grackle. 

Bronzed  Grackle. 
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Fringillidse; 
Pine  Grosbeak. 
Purple  Finch. 

American  or  Red  Crossbill. 
White- winged  Crossbill. 
Red  Poll. 

American  Goldfinch. 
Pine  Siskin. 
Snow  Bunting. 
Lapland  Longspun 
House  or  English  Sparrow. 
Vesper  Sparrow.    ■ 
Savanna  Sparrow. 
Grasshopper  Sparrow. 
White-crowned  Sparrow. 
White-throated  Sparrow. 
Tree  Sparrow. 
Chipping  Sparrow. 
Field  Sparrow. 
Song  Sparrow. 
Swamp  Sparrow. 
Fox  Sparrow. 
J  unco. 

Towhee  or  Chewink. 
Cardinal  Grosbeak. 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 
Indigo  Bunting. 
Tanagridae;  Tanagers. 
Scarlet  Tanager. 
Summer  Tanager. 
Hirundinidse ;  Swallows. 
Purple  Martin. 
Cliff  or  Eave  Swallow. 
Barn  Swallow. 
Tree  Swallow. 
Bank  Swallow. 

Ampelidae  Waxwings. 

Cedar  Waxwing  or  Cherry  Bird. 

Lanidee;  Shrikes. 
Northern  Shrike. 

Vireonidse;  Vireos. 
Red-eyed  Vireo. 
Philadelphia  Vireo. 
Warbling  Vireo. 
Yellow- throated  Vireo. 
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Blue-headed  or  Solitary  Vireo. 
White-eyed  Vireo. 
Mniotiltidae ;  Wood  Warblers. 
Black  and  white  Warbler. 
Golden-winged  Warbler. 
Nashville  Warbler. 
Orange-crowned  Warbler. 
Tennessee  Warbler. 
Parula  Warbler. 
Cape  May  Warbler. 
Yellow  Warbler. 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 
Myrtle  Warbler. 
Magnolia  Warbler. 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 
Bay-breasted  Warbler. 
Black-poll  Warbler. 
Blackburnian  Warbler. 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler. 
Pine  Warbler. 
Palm  or  Red-poll  Warbler. 
Yellow  Palm  Warbler. 
Oven-bird  Warbler. 
Water  Thrush  Warbler. 
Connecticut  Warbler. 
Mourning  Warbler. 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  Warbler. 
Wilson's  Black-cap  Warbler. 
Canadian  Warbler. 
Red  Start  Warbler. 
Motacillidae ; 
American  Pipit. 
Troglodytidae ; 
Catbird. 

Brown  Thrasher. 
House  Wren. 
Winter  Wren. 
Certhiidas ; 
Brown  Creeper. 
Paridae ; 

White-breasted  Nuthatch. 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch. 
Chickadee. 
Sylviidse ; 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 
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i8.    Turedidae; 
Wood  Thrush. 
Wilson's  Thrush  or  Veery. 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush  or  Alice's  Olive-backed  Thrush. 
Hermit  Thrush. 
Robin. 
Bluebird. 

Note.— The  poetry  on  "  Growing  Old"  at  the  beginning  of  "A  Brief  Outline,"  etc., 
should  have  been  marked  Anonymous;  and  the  poetry  on  '' Sunsetting"  at  the  end, 
should  have  been  set  to  the  credit  of  Margaret  J.  Proctor.— 'L.  G. 


An   Appendix   to   the   Rev.    Lewis   Grout's    Autobiog- 
raphy, Consisting  of  Two  Centennial  Addresses. 

I.  An  Address  at  the  Newfane,  Vt.,  Centennial,  July  4, 
1874,  BY  THE  Rev.  Lewis  Grout,  in  Response  to  the 
Toast: — 

Our  Ancestral  Mothers— K\q\\  in  health,  good  sense,  grace  and  culture, 
with  spinning  wheels  for  pianos,  cradles  for  melodeons,  and  wide-awake 
boys  and  girls  for  pupils  and  performers,  they  made  their  homes  happy  and 
their  memory  to  be  revered. 

Mr.  President.,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — There  are  some 
occasions  when  it  is  not  easy  to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  go  flitting  through  the  mind  and  heart ;  and, 
to  some  of  us,  such  is  this  day.  To  have  been  born  and 
reared  on  these  hiils  or  in  some  of  these  valleys,  and  then  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  have  gone  away  and  have 
been  absent  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  now  return,  look 
around,  see  the  present  and  recall  the  past,  is  to  have  reinem- 
brances  and  sentiments  too  many  and  too  deep  to  be  brought 
to  the  surface  and  put  in  words  at  the  moment.  Crossing  the 
Green  Mountains  a  day  or  two  since,  when  I  had  climbed  up 
to  the  highest  ridge  I  turned  and  took  a  look  at  the  regions 
left  in  the  rear;  and  what  a  glorious  outlook  was  that — hills 
and  valleys,  forests  and  farms,  gardens  and  villas,  nature  and 
art,  the  works  of  God  and  the  works  of  man,  all  mingled  and 
lying  at  my  feet  in  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  variety.  So, 
climbing  up  to  this  day  of  a  hundred  years,  we  turn  for  a 
moment  and  take  a  look  at  the  past ;  and  what  a  grand  review 
is  this!  Right  here,  at  our  feet  and  around  us,  we  see  the 
fruitage  of  three  generations  of  trials  and  joys,  endeavors  and 
achievements,  in  the  richest  of  variety. 

In  this  court  house,  under  the  shadow  of  whose  w^alls  and 
the  shade  of  these  trees  we  are  assembled ;  in  that  home  of  the 
traveler,  there  on  the  left ;  in  yonder  bank,  where  the  surplus 
gains  of  industry  and  economy  are  treasured  for  a  rainy  day; 
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in  those  walls  across  the  way,  where  the  lawless  are  kept  out 
of  mischief ;  in  those  neat  and  beautiful  dwellings,  the  school- 
house  and  the  church,  on  the  right  and  in  the  rear;  in  these 
pillars  and  walls,  on  which  hang  the  portraits  and  mementos 
of  ancestors  whose  disembodied  spirits  are,  perchance,  looking 
down  upon  us  and  the  events  of  the  day  with  an  interest  sur- 
passing even  that  which  we  feel;  in  these  lawyers  and  judges 
and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  in  all  this  gathering  of  intel- 
ligent and  enterprising  men  and  women,  we  have  embodied 
before  us  the  memorials  and  results  of  a  hundred  years  of  life, 
labor  and  success,  in  all  which  our  ancestral  mothers  bore  a 
large  and  steady  part.  In  all  that  privation,  industr)"  and 
enterprise,  out  of  which  have  come  these  blessed  legacies,  our 
mothers  and  the  mothers  that  went  before  them  were  never 
found  wanting. 

Much  has  been  said  of  our  ancestral  fathers.  We  love  to 
speak  of  them  as  living  in  times  that  tried  the  souls  of  men. 
Historians,  poets,  orators,  have  recited  and  sung  their  praises. 
Records  of  their  deeds  are  often  written  in  statues  and  pillars 
of  bronze,  marble  and  granite.  Nor  ca,n  we  speak  or  think  of 
their  worth  too  often  or  too  highly.  But  to  us,  of  what  par- 
ticular account  had  our  fathers  been  without  our  mothers? 
Even  now  the  early  days  and  noble  deeds  of  those  heroic 
women  come  up  to  mind  as  I  heard  or  saw  them  in  my  boy- 
hood, fifty  years  ago ;  and  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  listened 
to  their  story  or  looked  upon  their  labor.  How  they  left  the 
society  and  comforts  of  their  kindred  and  homes  in  Massachu- 
setts or  other  neighboring  states,  and  came  up  into  the  wilds 
of  Vermont,  into  the  forests  that  then  covered  all  these  hills 
and  valleys,  on  horseback,  on  the  ox-sled  or  cart,  without 
roads,  and  only  a  blazed  tree  here  and  there  for  a  guide ;  what 
dangers  they  met  with  by  the  way;  what  difficulties  they  had 
to  encounter  in  this  new  field;  what  treasures  of  health,  good 
sense,  counsel,  sympathy,  grace  and  culture  they  brought  to 
the  aid  of  those  they  had  taken  "  for  better,  for  worse,  while 
life  should  last " — all  this  and  a  thousand  other  things  come 
thronging  upon  the  memory  as  we  stand  here  to-day. 

Nor  can  we  keep  their   many  home   virtues  out   of  mind. 
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How  they  began  their  new  wilderness  and  domestic  life,  many 
of  them  in  log  huts  of  only  one  or  two  small  rooms,  and  lived 
there  contented  and  happy  till  industry  and  economy  could 
furnish  something  better;  how  they  were  never  slow  or  afraid 
to  milk  a  cow,  feed  the  pigs,  harness  and  drive  the  horse,  or 
rake  after  the  hay-sled ;  could  bring  the  water  from  the  brook, 
the  spring,  or  the  well  in  the  field;  could  hatchel  the  flax  and 
card  the  wool,  spin  and  weave,  cut  and  make,  bake  and  brew, 
make  butter  and  cheese ;  and  yet  manage  somehow  to  keep 
the  cradle  almost  always  a-rocking,  and  have  a  troop  of  light 
infantry  always  well  equipped  and  in  best  of  tune  and  train- 
ing. Such  were  the  ancestral  mothers  whose  names  we  honor 
to-day.  We  do  well  to  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed.  If 
there  is  any  name  that  is  sacred  and  dear  to  me,  after  that  of 
my  God  and  Saviour,  it  is  that  of  mother.  And  so  it  is,  I 
doubt  not,  with  you  all.  I  look  upon  that  picture  (of  Mrs. 
Newton),  as  it  hangs  before  me  on  that  pillar,  and  call  to  mind 
her  character;  I  see  and  hear  some  of  her  grandchildren  here 
to-day;  I  remember  what  children  she  gave  the  world,  espe- 
cially that  one,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Newton,  to  whose  instructions 
I  listened  with  deepest  interest  every  Sabbath  some  ten  or 
twelve  5-ears  in  early  life,  and  upon  whom  I  always  looked  as 
the  perfect  gentleman,  the  cultured  scholar,  and  the  eloquent 
preacher ;  and  I  get  in  this  way  some  good  idea  of  what  we  all 
owe  to  our  ancestral  mothers. 

I  have  said  this  day  finds  us  on  the  dividing  ridge  of  two 
centuries ;  or,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  change  the  figure,  I  will 
say  we  are  standing  upon  the  bridge  that  links  the  two 
together  and  carries  us  over  from  the  one  to  the  other.  As 
we  pass,  let  us  carry  with  us  the  treasures  of  good  our  ances- 
tors have  wrought  out  and  handed  down  to  us.  Let  us  be 
grateful  for  the  institutions  they  planted  for  us,  cherish  the 
virtues  they  practiced,  remember  the  good  instructions  they 
gave  us,  heed  the  pure  and  noble  examples  they  left  us,  and 
so  be  ready  to  hand  all  these  blessings  over,  untarnished  and 
improved,  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us. 

This  has  been  a  good  day,  a  day  of  rejoicing,  of  happy 
meeting    and    greeting.      But   these  festive   hours  must  soon 


come  to  a  close.  Soon  we  separate  and  go,  some  to  our  birth- 
place homes  here  in  this  good  old  town  of  Newfane,  and  some 
to  the  homes  we  have  made  in  other  towns  and  states — never 
to  return  and  meet  all  here  again,  as  to-day.  But  if  we  are 
true  to  our  mission  here  below,  we  may  yet  meet  in  that  yon- 
der world  and  have  a  reunion  there  more  lasting  and  glorious 
than  earth  can  o-ive. 


II.  An  Address  at  the  Centennial  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  1881,  on  Some  of  Her 
Missionary  Daughters,  by  the  Rev.    Lewis  Groui-. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  Friends: — I  am  glad  to  be 
here  to-day,  and  to  share  with  you  in  these  hallowed  festivi- 
ties. For  this  honor  and  privilege,  as  for  many  other  good 
things,  I  am  indebted  to  the  good  wife  I  once  took  from  among 
you.  Thanks  to  your  pastor  for  being  pleased  to  say  that,  in 
this  way,  I  am  properly  counted  into  your  family  and  wel- 
comed as  a  son-in-law  on  this  occasion.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
one  of  your  ex-pastors  say  a  few  words  a  moment  since  in 
behalf  of  the  mothers  of  this  church,  and  I  thought  it  might 
be  very  proper  that  something  be  said  also  in  behalf  of  the 
wives  and  daughters.  Surely  we  have  all  been  well  remem- 
bered and  provided  for  by  them  to-day  in  the  rich  and  boun- 
tiful collation  from  which  we  have  just  returned.  And  the 
last  speaker  said  a  good  thing  when  he  repeated  the  words  of 
one  of  your  pastors,  years  ago,  that  the  body  must  be  well 
cared  for  if  the  soul  is  to  prosper.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  remark  you  made  at  the  opening  of  this  festive 
hour,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  family  gathering,  and  the  hope  you 
expressed  that  those  who  speak  would  speak  from  out  of  the 
heart  and  out  of  their  own  experience ;  by  reason  of  which  I 
am  encouraged  to  be  somewhat  more  free  and  personal  than 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  proper. 

I  was  not  born  in  Springfield,  and  was  never  a  member  of 
this  church  except  by  a  kind  of  proxy,  which,  in  this  case,  has 
always  been  to   me   a   very   close   and   happy   relation.      The 
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object  of  my  first  visit  to  Springfield  was  to  get  gold  with 
which  to  pay  college  bills.  In  this  I  thought  myself  very 
fairly  successful.  Meantime  I  also  got  something  else,  an . 
impression  that  better  than  gold  might  be  had  here.  Return- 
ing to  my  studies,  I  found  this  impression  growing  upon  me ; 
and,  to  make  sure  that  I  was  not  mistaken,  I  wrote  to  a  cer- 
tain Noble-man  then  in  charge  of  this  church  to  know  what 
might  be  the  facts  in  the  case.  His  very  prompt  and  kind, 
yet  laconic,  reply  was,  "Come  and  see" — a  reply,  you  notice, 
very  like  to  that  of  the  Puritan  maiden,  Priscilla,  to  John 
Alden,  "  Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John  ?  "  Accept- 
ing the  Noble-man's  advice,  I  came.  As  the  old  Roman  gen- 
eral once  said,  J^e?n,  z'ldt,  vici — I  came,  I  saw — you  know  the 
rest.  In  process  of  time  a  certain  theological  student,*  a  class- 
mate of  mine,  being  about  to  complete  his  seminary  course, 
and  thinking  he  would  have  need  of  good  help,  sympathy, 
cheer  and  counsel  in  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  to  devote 
his  life,  knowing  the  success  I  was  having,  asked  me  one  day 
if  another  just  such  could  not  be  found  in  the  same  place.  I 
said  to  him,  as  had  been  said  to  me,  "Come  and  see."  He 
came,  saw — you  know  the  rest.  And  now  the  only  dispute  of 
any  importance  between  him  and  me  for  these  nearly  forty 
years  has  been,  which  of  us  got  the  first,  best  prize? — he 
claiming  that  he  did,  and  I  that  I  did.  And  the  only  approxi- 
mation to  a  settlement  has  been  a  kind  of  mutual  concession 
that  both  are  right,  that  his  was  the  best  for  him,  and  inine 
for  me — a  conclusion  in  which  we  are  all  the  more  confirmed 
from  the  belief  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it,  and  that 
He  never  makes  any  mistake. 

And  now  if  there  is  any  other  theological  student  here,  any 
single,  forlorn  man  of  good  character  and  high  purpose,  any 
enterprising.  Christian  "  Coelebs  in  search  of  a  wife,"  I  would 
say  to  him  also,  "  Come  and  see."  If  you  would  have  a  com- 
panion, friend,  helper,  one  of  large  heart  and  thought,  some- 
what delicate,  very  modest  and  beautiful — I  quite  agree  with 
that  ex-pastor  of  yours  who  just  now  said  that  for  beautiful 
women   Springfield   could   never   be    surpassed — and,    though 
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modest,  delicate,  yet  brave,  devoted,  truly  heroic,  ready  to 
put  her  hand  in  yours  and  leave  home,  kindred,  country;  will- 
ing to  face  the  perils  of  the  sea,  able  to  be  calm  and  serene  as 
a  summer  eve,  though  the  raging  storm  makes  the  old  ship 
writhe  and  creak,  and  compels  the  captain  to  furl  all  sail  and 
say,  "Let  her  drive";  one  who,  landing  on  foreign  shores, 
shall  be  at  home  among  the  English,  Dutch,  French,  Ger- 
mans, quite  at  ease  in  the  society  of  government  officials, 
scholars,  and  travelers  from  all  lands;  and  then,  landing 
again  farther  along,  on  a  wild  and  barbarous  shore,  shall  have 
the  self-denial  and  courage  to  remain  for  a  time  alone  on  the 
coast,  with  only  a  native  nurse  to  aid  in  caring  for  herself  and 
the  little  one  by  whom  your  marriage  vows  have  been  doubly 
sealed,  while  you  go  far  inland,  beyond  all  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  prepare  a  humble  cottage,  into  which  you  shall  ere 
long  bring  her,  install  her  queen,  and  find  she  has  the  taste 
and  talent  to  make  your  new  and  distant  home  more  beautiful 
and  sunny  than  ever  Queen  Victoria  could  make  her  palace,  a 
charming  resort  and  resting  place  withal,  now  and  then,  for 
Her  Majesty's  officials,  a  governor  and  his  staff,  a  bishop  and 
his  dean,  for  African  hunters,  traders,  travelers,  explorers; 
one  who  has  the  strength  and  daring  to  travel  with  you  pari 
passu  for  days  and  weeks,  on  horseback  or  in  the  tented 
wagon,  swimming  rivers  that  abound  in  alligators,  and  camp- 
ing by  night  in  the  open  field,  where  your  slumbers  are  liable 
to  be  disturbed  at  any  hour  by  the  growl  of  the  leopard  or  the 
cry  of  the  hyena ;  one  who  has  the  mind  and  heart  to  learn  a 
new,  strange  language  that  she  may  teach  the  rude,  imtutored 
natives  how  to  read  and  write,  make  bread,  butter,  clothes,  a 
pure  and  happy  Christian  home,  and  may  help  to  set  their 
weary,  wandering  feet  in  the  bright  way  that  shall  lead  them 
up  to  the  rest  and  bliss  of  heaven ;  if  such  is  the  friend  and 
helper  you  seek,  I  can  take  you  over  the  hill,  into  a  beautiful 
valley,  to  a  little  brown  cottage  on  the  bank  of  a  brook,  where 
once  lived  a  good  deacon,  for  many  years  an  honored  office- 
bearer in  this  church,  in  whose  family  such  an  one*  was  once 
born  and  bred,  wooed  and  won. 
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Or  if  you  feel  called  of  God  to  turn  your  face  westward  and 
double  Cape  Horn  instead  of  Good  Hope  and  go  to  the  far-distant 
isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  thence  round  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  this  great  land,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  our  country  on  the 
northwest,  and  there  find  that  the  occupants  of  the  field  now 
before  you  have  heretofore  consisted  largely  of  the  beaver  and 
elk,  hare  and  bear,  Indian  tribes  and  a  sprinkling  of  advance 
immigrants,  fishermen,  hunters,  trappers,  some  of  whom  had 
been  wont  to  see,  on  the  average,  hardly  more  than  a  dollar  of 
money  a  year,  and  that  of  a  Mexican  stamp ;  and  find  again 
that  most  of  the  few  scattered  houses  on  the  plains  of  that  field 
were  at  first,  and  for  some  years,  but  cabins  built  of  logs  with 
puncheon  floors  and  mud  chimneys ;  and,  yet  again,  find  that 
the  early  pioneer  sometimes  came  to  think  himself  fortunate 
and  quite  presentable  in  "the  best  society"  if  he  only  had  a 
pair  of  elk-skin  moccasins  with  rawhide  soles,  a  hickory  shirt, 
a  hat  to  match,  and  a  pair  of  deer-skin  pants  that  answered 
very  well  so  long  as  they  were  kept  dry,  but  once  thoroughly 
wet,  and  hung  up  at  night  in  the  chimney  corner,  would  be 
found  in  the  morning  to  have  shrunk  several  inches  at  both 
ends,  and  so  changed  and  contrary  in  disposition  that  they 
were  in  a  constant  struggle  to  stand  up  when  the  wearer 
wanted  to  sit  down,  and  equally  determined  to  keep 
their  sitting  when  he  wanted  to  rise; — if  you  would 
go  to  such  a  field,  that  you  may  there  help  to  lay  broad 
and  deep  all  the  great  foundations  of  church  and  state,  the 
school,  academy,  college,  printing  press,  commercial  enter- 
prises, be  able  to  aid  Congress  in  her  efforts  to  lift  the  terri- 
tory into  a  great  and  prosperous  state,  be  able  to  aid  railroad 
magnates  who  seek  the  best  track  and  terminus  for  a  line  that 
shall  span  the  continent  and  bind  Portland  in  Oregon  to  Port- 
land in  Maine ;  if  you  would  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God  and  a  missionary  society  in  helping  to  plant  more 
churches  in  this  great  West  than  ever  Paul  planted  in  the 
East,  probably  more  than  any  man  ever  planted  in  any  land ; 
and  in  all  this  great  work  would  have  a  worthy  helper  to  fire 
your  zeal,  strengthen  your  faith,  nurse  your  patience,  and  bear 
and  rear  to  you,  meantime,  a  group  of  children  of  which  any 


father  might  be  proud,  not  to  speak  of  her  endurance  and 
courage  to  cross  the  continent  from  side  to  side,  once  and 
again,  again  and  again,  sometimes  alone, — I  can  take  you 
over  the  hill  to  a  little  brown  cottage,  not  far  away,  where 
such  a  helpmeet*  was  once  born  and  bred,  wooed  and  won. 
And  I  doubt  not  other  such  have  been,  can  be,  found  here  in 
the  many  good  families  of  the  church  whose  century  of  social 
and  domestic  life  and  Christian  work  is  now  before  us. 

Ah,  my  friends,  chide  me  not  for  the  freedom  I  have  taken 
or  the  time  I  have  occupied.  Brother,  sister,  say  not  that  I 
am  fanciful,  extravagant.  Ye  venerable  fathers  and  beloved 
mothers,  even  ye  sainted  ones  whose  disembodied  spirits  are, 
perchance,  hovering  over  us  and  looking  down  upon  this 
sacred  hour  with  deepest,  angelic  interest,  tell  me  not  that  my 
praise  of  your  daughters  is  extreme.  They  have  seen  toils 
and  trials — aye  triumphs  too, — struggles  and  successes, 
advances  and  reverses,  perils  and  deliverances,  sickness,  suf- 
ferings, bereavements  and  sorrows,  which  I  cannot  narrate; 
some  of  which  have  never  been  told,  never  written  save  by  the 
pen  of  the  Recording  Angel ;  never  known  in  full  save  to  the 
subjects  and  witnesses  of  them,  and  to  Him  who  is  ever  pres- 
ent to  bottle  the  tears  of  His  weeping  ones — without  whose 
kindly  notice  never  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  and  who 
more  than  once  has  verified  His  promise  to  an  imperiled, 
believing  child  of  His,  "When  thou  passest  through  the  waters 
I  will  be  with  thee;  and  through  the  rivers  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee." 

Verily,  it  is  well,  my  friends,  that  on  this  glad  day  we  call 
to  mind  some  of  the  services  your  daughters,  wives  and 
mothers  have  rendered  to  God,  His  church,  and  the  world 
during  all  the  decades  of  the  centennial  we  now  celebrate ; 
how  bright  and  blessed  they  have  made  your  hearts  and 
homes,  and  how  equally  true  it  is  that  "their  line  has  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. " 


*  Miss  Nancy  Bates. 
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